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PEEFACE. 


In  this  country,  as  in  most  other  countries,  there  are 
numerous  individuals  who  have  been  bom  to  high 
social  positions.  We  have  an  hereditary  monarchy  and 
an  hereditary  aristocracy,  around  which  are  clustered 
all  those  who,  through  the  operation  of  our  law  of 
primogeniture,  and  of  habits  and  customs  of  long 
standing  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  property, 
constitute  the  "upper  ten  thousand." 

The  children  of  parents  so  circumstanced  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  a  preference  prepared  for  them, 
supposing  that,  with  anything  approaching  to  equality 
of  merit,  they  enter  into  competition  with  others  for 
posts  of  legislators,  administrators,  or  magistrates. 
Rank,  and,  in  some  cases,  honour  and  influence,  await 
them  independently  of  any  effort  of  their  own. 

The  lessons,  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  give 
the  substance  in  the  following  pages,  were  addressed  to 
children  belonging  to  these  classes.  There  is  much  to 
endanger  the  success  of  the  best  directed  efforts  for  the 
education  of  such  children.  The  necessity  imposed 
upon  parents  in  other  classes  of  earning  their  livelihood, 
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the  impression  made  upon  their  children  from  witnessing 
their  daily  management  and  exertions,  and  the  con- 
sciousness easily  awakened  in  them  that  they  must 
prepare  to  follow  in  their  parents'  steps,  form  the 
larger  and  better  part  of  their  education.  From  these 
improving  influences  the  children  of  the  ^^  upper  ten 
thousand"  are  mostly  excluded.  As  a  set-off  against 
this  disadvantage,  they  do  not  sufier  under  a  deprivation 
which  too  often  impedes  the  progress  of  the  children 
of  poorer  persons — ^viz.,  a  want  of  means  to  provide 
them  with  well-trained  teachers  and  all  the  appliances 
requisite  to  place  them  on  a  level  with  the  advanced 
civilization  of  their  age  and  country. 

It  would  be  inexcusable  if  the  parents  and  guardians 
of  children  thus  exceptionally  placed  did  not  so  employ 
the  advantages,  as  to  compensate  for  the  disadvantages 
of  their  position.  Surely  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
their  education  should  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cultivate  in  them  a  higher  purpose  than  that  of  luxurious 
enjoyment,  even  although  accompanied  by  refinement. 
May  it  not  be  safely  affirmed  that  they  should  be 
trained,  if  possible,  to  fix  their  expectations  of  happiness 
on  their  acquired  capacity  of  doing  service  to  others,  as 
a  duty  incumbent  on  those  who  enjoy  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life  without  eflbrt  to  earn  them?  and 
will  not  the  successful  accomplishment  of  such  training 
secure  to  them  the  esteem  of  the  other  members  of  the 
community,  and  make  their  elevated  rank  only  a  surer 
guarantee  of  the  benefits  which  they  are  disposed  and 
fitted  to  confer  upon  society,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
immunities  and  distinctions  inherited  by  themselves  ? 
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The  little  experience  as  a  teacher  to  which  I  can  lay 
claim  has  been  principally  among  the  children  of  the 
poorer  classes.  Pity  for  their  sufferings,  and  for  the 
apparently  hopeless  condition  of  many  of  them,  is 
common  to  most  who  are  themselves  raised  above  want 
The  causes  of  these  sufferings,  and  how  far  they  may 
be  brought  under  control,  is  a  subject  that  had  long 
occupied  my  thoughts.  At  last  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  larger  part  of  these  sufferings  might  be  traced 
to  ignorance  and  bad  habits;  and  that  ignorance  and 
bad  habits  could  only  be  prevented  or  diminished  by 
better  teaching  and  training  than  hitherto  attempted. 
Hence  arose  the  wish  to  discover  wherein  education,  as 
existing  around  us,  more  particularly  failed  of  its  great 
purpose-the  prevention  or  diminution  of  human  misery. 
Having  observed  in  all  our  schools  what  I  could  not 
but  consider  a  fatal  omission,  and  seeing  that  teachers 
in  general  and  the  trainers  of  teachers  were  not  sensible 
of  this  omission,  and  could  not  therefore  be  expected 
to  supply  it,  I  set  about  the  work  myself,  not  conceal- 
ing from  myself  how  ill  qualified  I  was  in  many 
respects,  but  thinking  it  better  that  the  work  should  be 
done  indifferently  than  not  at  alL 

Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  I  made  my  first  attempt 
as  a  voluntary  teacher,  which  I  feel  it  would  have  been 
presumption  in  me  to  make  had  any  practised  teacher 
presented  himself  with  my  notions  upon  education  in  his 
head.  I  may  now  desist  from  my  self-appointed  office 
and  resign  the  work  to  abler  men ;  for,  happily,  many 
teachers  have  qualified,  and  many  more  are  qualifying 
themselves,  to  practise  their  art  as  a  means  of  preventing 
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destitution,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  ere  long 
our  training  schools  may  consider  it  part  of  their  duty 
to  send  forth  teachers  specially  taught  and  trained  to  be 
capable  of  instructing  the  ybung  how  to  save  themselves 
from  all  that  suffering  which  is  avoidable  by  human 
forethought  and  agency. 

If  the  kmd  of  instruction  which  I  have  been  striving 
to  impart  be  good  for  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes, 
it  must  also  be  good  for  those  children  who  are  expected 
in  due  time  to  become  the  rulers,  the  legislators,  and 
the  guides  of  the  world.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  great- 
ness of  the  benefits  secured  to  all  classes  of  society 
when  their  rulers  and  legislators  know  how  best  to 
promote  human  happiness,  and  take  pride  and  pleasure 
in  acting  conscientiously  and  energetically  upon  their 
knowledge,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  teaching 
and  training  of  those  who  may  be  destined  to  be  the 
rulers  of  their  kind  so  as  to  qualify  them  to  perform 
successfully  the  duties  devolved  upon  them,  will  also 
be  the  best  means  of  promoting  their  happiness.  It  is 
not  in  man's  nature  to  enjoy  peace  of  mind  when 
labouring  under  a  sense  that  he  is  disappointing  the 
just  expectations  of  others.  The  ruler  or  statesman 
unfitted,  through  neglected  or  mistaken  education,  to 
protect  and  promote  the  well-being  of  that  community 
over  which  he  is  summoned  to  preside,  must  ever  1 
one  of  the  most  pitiable  of  objects. 

It  is  open  to  everybody  who  has  the  curiosity  to  ju 
for  himself  of  the  effect  upon  the  children  of  the  poc 
classes,  even  within  the  school,  of  introducing  the 
of  instruction  to  which  I  am  inviting  attention.     ' 
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are  many  large  schools  within  the  metropolitan  districts 
which  may  be  visited.  Allowance  will,  of  course,  be 
required  for  the  incomplete  manner  in  which  first 
attempts  are  sure  to  be  executed.  While  it  will  be 
found  that  much  good  has  been  accomplished,  the 
greater  good  that  may  be  expected  with  increase  of 
aptitude  in  the  teachers,  will  be  seen  in  the  distance. 

I  need  hardly  say  how  confident  I  feel  that  similar 
instruction  would  produce  equally  favourable  results  in 
the  schools  for  children  of  the  wealthier  classes.  My 
experience,  as  regards  these  classes,  is  unfortunately 
limited  to  private  tuition;  and  I  know  only  of  one 
school — University  College  School — ^in  which  this  kind 
of  instruction  has  been  attempted.  The  following 
passage  is  extracted  from  the  last  report  of  the  CouncU 
of  that  College : — 

**  The  Council  had  been  apprised  by  the  head  master 
of  a  novelty  in  the  course  of  instruction  given  in  the 
school,  by  the  formation  of  a  class  in  the  elementary 
doctrines  of  Political  Economy,  or  of  Industrial  and 
Social  Science,  conducted  by  Mr.  Shields.  The  com- 
mittee paid  special  attention  to  this  subject,  and  report 
that  Mr.  Shields  explains  to  his  class  the  elementary 
doctrines  of  Political  Economy  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  word,  as  it  bears  not  only  on  the  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth,  but  also  on  the  conditions  of 
industrial  success  and  social  happiness,  and  on  the 
practical  duties  of  each  individual  towards  others ;  that 
the  class  is  conducted  without  long  and  continuous 
expositions,  in  a  conversational  manner,  so  as  to  excite 
the  interest  and  mental  activity  of  the  pupils,  and  to 
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impress  on  them  the  general  principles  of  economical 
science,  not  as  simple  generalities,  but  illustrated 
copiously  by  familiar  fact  and  usage;  that  it  appears 
likely  to  impart  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  intellect  of 
pupils,  and  to  form  in  them  a  habit  of  applyim;  sound 
and  rational  theory  to  the  practical  economy Vsociety, 
and  to  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  course  of 
instruction  in  the  school.*' 

The  title  which  I  have  adopted  for  this  little  book 
was  suggested  by  that  of  the  well-known  sermon  of  the 
Rev.  John  Caird.  It  was  some  time  after  the  com- 
mencement of  my  course  of  lessons,  and  while  I  was 
engaged  in  reducing  them  into  the  form  in  which  they 
now  appear,  that  a  printed  copy  of  his  sermon  came  into 
my  hands.  I  was  much  struck  with  the  coincidence  of 
our  views  in  many  respects.  With  what  fervour  does 
he  enforce  the  principle  which  he  considers  ought  to 
actuate  every  human  being,  and  to  pervade  the  whole  of 
his  working  life !  At  the  opening  of  his  discourse  he 
dwells  upon  the  difficulty  experienced  by  all  in  acting 
steadily  up  to  the  principles  of  religion  in  their  daily 
business :  "  To  be  religious  in  the  world — to  be  pious, 
and  holy,  and  earnest-minded  in  the  counting-room,  the 
manufactory,  the  market-place,  the  field,  the  farm — to 
carry  out  our  good  and  solemn  thoughts  and  feelings  into 
the  throng  and  thoroughfare  of  daily  life, — this  is  the 
great  .difficulty  of  our  Christian  calling.  ...  So 
great,  so  all  but  insuperable,  has  this  difficulty  ever 
appeared  to  men,  that  it  is  but  few  who  set  themselves 
honestly  and  resolutely  to  the  eiSfort  to  overcome  it. 
The  great  majority,  by  various  shifts  or  expedients. 
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evade  the  hard  task  of  being  good  and  holj^  at  once  in 
the  church  and  in  the  world." 

Later  on  he  observes:  ^'  la  the  material  world  there 
are  no  conflicting  laws ;  and  no  more,  we  may  rest 
assured,  are  there  established,  in  the  moral  world,  any 
two  laws,  one  or  other  of  which  must  needs  be  dis- 
obeyed."  And,  aAerwards,  considering  religion  in  the 
light  of  an  art,  he  defines  it  to  be  ^^  the  art  of  being,  and 
of  doing,  good." 

I  have  heard  it  observed,  that  Mr.  Caird  fails  to  tell 
his  congregation  what  this  art  is — ^what  the  duties  of 
common  life  really  are.  But,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Caird,  it 
appears  to  me  that  his  sermon  should  be  received,  not  as 
an  attempted  or  intended  exposition  of  the  duties  of 
common  life,  but  rather  as  an  exhortation  to  the  proper 
performance  of  those  duties,  whatever  they  may  be,  and 
a  solemn  warning  that  no  attention,  however  regular,  to 
rites  and  ceremonies,  can  be  taken  as  a  substitute  for 
good  works.  The  exposition  of  what  he  considers  to  be 
the  several  duties  of  life  might  naturally  be  supposed  to 
form  the  subject  matter  of  subsequent  discourses.  The 
duties  of  common  life,  the  performance  of  which  is  so 
justly  stated  by  him  to  be  the  *^art"  of  religion,  consti- 
tute what  he  appropriately  calls  its  "  science."  What 
are  these  duties?  What  is  this  science?  I  shall  be 
curious  to  learn  how  far  the  expositions  which  I  have 
attempted,  in  part-answer  to  these  questions,  will  meet 
with  his  concurrence. 

Mr.  Caird  is  evidently  not  one  of  those  who  look  upon 
the  pulpit  as  a  place  for  rhetorical  display,  or  upon  a 
sermon  as  a  medium  for  enunciating  doctrines  inappli- 
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cable  to  common  life.  His  disappointment  would  be 
extreme  if  compelled  to  admit  that  his  congregation 
dispersed  at  the  close  of  his  discourses^  carrying  with 
them  no  seeds  of  improvement  likely  to  grow  and 
flourish  in  "common  life."  He  warns  his  hearers 
against  enlisting  among  those  who  conduct  themselves 
as  if  they  thought  that  "  prayers,  sermons,  holy  reading, 
are  for  Sundays ;  but  the  week-days  are  for  the  sober 
business,  the  real  practical  affairs  of  life.  Enough  if  we 
give  the  Sunday  to  our  religious  duties ;  we  cannot  be 
always  praying  and  reading  the  Bible.  Well  enough  for 
clergymen  and  good  persons  who  have  nothing  else  to 
do,  to  attend  to  religion  through  the  week;  but  for  us,  we 
have  other  and  more  practical  matters  to  mind.'*  The 
result  with  such  people,  according  to  his  description,  is, 
that  **  Religion  is  made  altogether  a  Sunday  thing — a 
robe  too  fine  for  common  wear,  but  taken  out  solemnly 
on  state  occasions,  and  solemnly  put  past  when  the  state 
occasion  is  over." 

I  can  well  imagine  the  delight  with  which  Mr.  Gaird 
would  have  welcomed  some  of  the  younger  and  less 
informed  of  his  congregation  knocking  at  his  door  the 
day  after  the  delivery  of  his  impressive  exhortation,  and 
appealing  to  him  in  some  such  terms  as  these : — "  Have 
pity  on  our  ignorance !  We  are  intensely  desirous  of 
following  out  in  a  religious  spirit  your  beautiftJ  pre- 
cepts. We  wish  to  perform  all  our  duties  faithfully. 
But,  at  times,  we  are  sorely  perplexed  to  decide  aright 
what  our  duties  are.  Some  tell  us  one  thing,  some 
another ;  and  we  cannot  do  the  two  together,  for  they 
are  contradictory  and  irreconcileable.     To  adopt  the 
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words  of  your  text,  we  would  be  *  not  slothftd  in  busi- 
ness ;  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.' 

*^  Our  wages  are  miserably  low,  and  there  is  a  deep 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  prevailing  among  us  at  the 
conduct  of  our  masters.  We  are  unable  to  maintain 
our  families  in  decency.  Ought  not  our  wages  to  be 
raised  ?  We  are,  besides,  worn  down  with  toil.  Ought 
we  to  accept  or  to  decline  the  urgent  invitations  of 
our  fellow-workmen  to  combine  with  them  in  order  to 
regulate  the  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  work  ?  or  to 
what  lengths  ought  we  to  go  with  them  in  the  measures 
which  they  may  resolve  upon  ?  Ought  we  not  to  press 
for  higher  wages  when  prices  rise  ?  When  our  masters 
Express  their  inability  to  comply  with  our  demands,  or 
even  to  find  employment  for  all  of  us,  ought  we  to  urge 
them  to  relinquish  the  use  of  the  machinery  with  which 
they  are  superseding  human  labour?  Ought  we  to 
resist  their  efforts  to  introduce  cheaper  labour  from 
other  parts  of  the  country?  Or  if  labourers  from 
districts  where  wages  are  lower  migrate  of  their  own 
accord  into  our  neighbourhood,  ought  we  to  unite  to 
drive  and  keep  them  off?  As  we  make  our  first  little 
savings,  ought  we  to  lend  them,  and  to  whom,  and  for 
what  consideration  ?  Ought  people  to  borrow  or  incur 
debts?  Ought  workmen  to  borrow  on  any  occasion, 
and  to  what  extent?  Ought  they  to  take  credit? 
Ought  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  society  to 
possess  all  the  land  and  houses  of  the  country,  and 
compel  the  remainder  to  pay  rent?  Has  not  every 
human  being  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right  to  his  fair 
share  of  the  earth  on  which  he  is  bom?    If  in  the 
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almost  hopeless  struggle  before  us  we  contrive  to  get 
on^  and  to  take  rank  among  capitalists^  shall  we  ^  be 
and  do  good'  if  we  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the 
dearest  market,  borrow  at  the  lowest  and  lend  at  the 
highest  rate  of  interest?  What  can  we  do  to  obtain 
interest,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  becoming  usurers  ? 
May  we  strive  to  become  rich,  and  yet  hope  to  continue 
teligious  ?  Shall  we  be  justified  if  we  associate  with 
other  capitalists,  and  thus  undersell,  over-bid,  and 
supersede  small  and  unassociated  capitalists?  Ought 
we  to  withhold  or  consider  ourselves  bound  to  divulge 
information  exclusively  our  own,  before  attempting  to 
contract  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  merchandise,  or  for 
the  borrowing  or  lending  of  capital?  What  can  wef* 
answer  to  the  workmen  who  contend  that  no  man  ought 
to  acquire  a  property  in  the  labour  of  others ;  that  the 
time  is  come  when  labourers  should  cease  to  be  the 
victims  of  a  merciless  competition ;  that  all  work  should 
be  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  those  co-operating  in  it ; 
and  that  profits  should  not  be  monopolized  by  the 
capitalists?  The  duties  of  daily  life  involve  decision 
and  action  on  these  and  similar  questions.  How  am  I 
to  answer  them  as  a  sincerely  religious  man,  and  how  to 
act  on  them  that  my  religion  and  practice  may  be  in 
harmony?" 

It  is  unnecessary  to  set  forth  any  further  questions 
growing  out  of  these,  or  varying  in  form  and  expression 
according  to  the  bent  of  people's  minds,  or  as  insti- 
gated by  the  particular  prejudices  or  inexperience  of 
the  inquirer.  How  Mr.  Caird  would  answer  such 
inquirers,  if  they  were  to  address  themselves  to  him. 
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I  cannot  say,  but  the  tone  of  his  sermon  warrants  my 
affirming  that  he  would  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  them, 
and  that  he  would  feel  regret  if  unable  to  solve  religious 
difficulties  of  this  practical  kind  when  submitted  to  him. 
He  would,  doubtless,  be  better  pleased  if  able  to  send 
away  his  moral  patients  competent  to  clear  up  all  their 
doubts  and  difficulties  for  themselves. 

After  having  told  his  congregation  that  "the  true 
idea  of  the  Christian  life  is  a  life  not  of  periodic  obser- 
vances, or  of  occasional  fervours,  or  even  of  splendid 
acts  of  heroism  and  self-devotion,  but  of  quiet,  constant, 
unobtrusive  earnestness,  amidst  the  common-place  work 
of  the  world,"  and  having  enjoined  them  to  "rise 
superior  to  all  equivocal  practices  and  advantages  in 
trade,  and  to  shrink  from  every  approach  to  meanness 
or  dishonesty,"  he  could  not  be  free  from  self-reproach, 
or  acquit  himself  of  "meanness  or  dishonesty"  in  his 
own  calling,  if  he  did  not  at  least  acknowledge  his 
obligation  to  grapple  with  difficulties  like  these  when 
proposed  to  him. 

One  of  my  objects  in  giving  the  course  of  lessons  in 
which  this  little  book  originated  was  to  assist  in  qualify- 
ing the  probable  future  teachers,  legislators,  ai;d  rulers 
of  mankind  for  the  performance  of  the  responsible 
duties  awaiting  them.  And  I  am  not  without  hope  that 
Mr.  Caird  and  others  similarly  engaged  will  more  than 
excuse,  will  welcome  with  cordiality  this  effi)rt  of  a 
layman  to  co-operate  with  them  in  their  mission  of 
inculcating  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  religion  in 
common  life. 
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Objects  proposed  in  these  lessons — ^Flan  of  the  conrse — ^Seasons  for 
studying  the  subjects  treated  of  in  them — ^Reflections  upon  know- 
ledge in  general — ^Haye  we  really  benefited  by  it  ?  and  in  what 
respect  ?^I!ontrast  between  present  and  past  times — ^Abundance  of 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  indisjiensable  to  well-being — 
Is  this  abundance  dependent  upon  conduct  ?  and  if  so,  upon  what 
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I  HAVE  been  invited  here,  as  you  know,  to  give  you  a 
course  of  lessons.  Somebody,  older  and  better  informed 
than  you  can  possibly  be  at  your  age,  has  thought  that 
instruction  from  me  may  be  of  use  to  you.  I  am  judged 
to  be  competent  for  what  I  am  about  to  undertake,  and  I 
shall  do  my  utmost  to  prove  that  I  am  not  altogether 
undeserving  of  the  opinion  that  has  been  formed  of  my 
competency.  But  what  I  am  most  anxious  about  is,  to  be 
able  to  interest  you ;  for  then  I  shall  be  sure  of  your 
attention,  and  each  lesson  will  make  you  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  the  day  on  which  I  am  next  to  come 
again  among  you. 
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You  are  expecting,  perhaps,  that  I  should  begin  by 
producing  some  book,  out  of  which  our  lessons  are  to  be 
read  and  learned ;  but  I  have  no  book.  You  may  be 
curious  to  know  the  name  of  the  science  which  I  profess 
to  teach.  It  has  a  name,  indeed  many  names ;  but  to  you, 
at  present,  these  would  be  names,  and  nothing  more.  You 
have  received,  and  are  receiving,  instruction  in  geo- 
graphy, history,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  in 
other  still  more  important  subjects — ^religion,  the  highest 
of  all,  included.  You  know  the  meaning  of  all  these 
names,  because  you  know  a  great  deal  about  the  matters 
included  in  the  branches  of  knowledge  to  which  these 
names  have  been  given ;  and  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
think  of  a  name  for  the  subject  or  subjects  of  our  intended 
lessons  when  we  have  learned  something  of  the  subjects 
themselves. 

Upon  this  you  may  rely,  that  the  lessons  which  I  am 
about  to  add  to  the  others  already  familiar  to  you  are  ' 
meant  to  assist  in  making  your  future  paths  through  life 
pleasant  and  honourable  while  you  walk  them,  and 
delightful  to  look  back  upon  as  you  gradually  approach 
your  journey's  end.  The  knowledge  to  which  I  would 
introduce  you  forms  a  part — a  small,  though  an  important 
part — of  what  collectively  ought  to  be  a  guide-book  to 
assist  you  in  performing  the  duties  that  await  you,  and 
in  enjoying  existence  while  performing  them.  If  so  grand 
and  important  an  undertaking  as  a  journey  through 
life,  with  all  its  duties  and  responsibilities,  might  be 
compared  to  anything  so  trivial,  I  would  say,  in  order 
to  make  my  object  in  coining  here  perfectly  familiar  to 
you — Fancy  yourselves  about  to  enter  upon  a  long 
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journey  in  a  strange  country,  in  which  there  are  objects 
of  every  description  to  please  the  eye  and  gratify  the 
taste,  interspersed  among  dense  forests,  wild  moors, 
impassable  morasses,  and  frightful  precipices.  Your 
education  is  meant  to  point  out  to  you  all  the  pleasures 
of  the  journey,  and  the  best  means  of  participating  in 
them ;  all  the  signs  of  danger,  and  the  way  to  distinguish 
the  import  of  the  signs,  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger. 

Your  education,  in  reality,  is  meant  to  supply  you 
beforehand  with  a  large  portion  of  the  knowledge  requi- 
site for  fitting  you  to  act  your  part  in  life,  whatever 
that  may  be ;  with  a  clear  judgment  in  using  what  you 
have,  and  in  discerning  what  more  you  need,  and  how 
to  get  it;  and  with  habits  and  dispositions  that  will 
make  every  exertion  as  it  is  called  for,  a  source  of 
pleasure  in  itself — one  more  element  to  be  added,  not  to 
the  sorrows,  but  to  the  enjoyments  that  await  you.  The 
fault  will  be  in  me,  not  in  my  subject,  if  I  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  so  placing  it  before  you  as  to  enable  you  to  see 
how  well  it  deserves  to  occupy  a  leaf  in  your  life  road- 
book; or,  to  use  a  nautical  expression,  to  form  a  part 
of  the  sailing  instructions  to  direct  you  among  the 
quick-sands  and  sunken  rocks  of  life,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  a  prosperous  voyage,  your  destined  port  may  be 
arrived  at. 

Although  I  have  no  new  book  to  present  to  you,  and 
we  have  not  even  any  books  on  the  table  to  refer  to,  we 
shall  draw  largely  upon  the  books  which  we  have  read, 
and  shall  be  induced  to  consult  other  books  for  the 
information  in  which,  from  time  to  time,  we  may  all 
find  ourselves  deficient ;  but  we  shall  principally  employ 
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our  time  in  bringing  together  and  arranging  what  know- 
ledge we  have,  and  what,  bit  by  bit,  we  shall  add  to 
our  stock,  so  as  to  be  able  to  reduce  it  into  a  working 
shape.  Our  wish  will  be  more  to  form  our  judgments, 
by  turning  to  accoimt  the  knowledge  already  in  our 
possession,  than  to  add  to  our  knowledge,  although  yon 
wiU  have  the  gratification  of  finding  yonr  knowledge 
greatly  increased  by  the  mere  effort  to  systematize  it. 

I  must  here  give  you  a  caution.  We  are  going  to 
inquire — ^to  investigate — to  build  up — ^to  reduce  what 
knowledge  we  are  conscious  of  possessing,  and  what 
more  we  can  acquire,  into  a  readily  usable  form.  We 
must  have  nothing  false,  or  fictitious,  or  spurious,  passed 
off  upon  us,  under  the  appearance  of  knowledge.  We 
must  examine  scrupulously  whatever  presents  itself  to 
us  under  the  name  of  knowledge,  so  that  we  may 
effectually  shut  out  all  counterfeits,  however  dexterously 
they  may  have  been  contrived,  and  however  specious 
their  disguise. 

Adopting  this  caution,  and  wishing  to  act  upon  it, 
you  may  ask,  and  very  properly,  what  this  much- 
boasted  knowledge  is,  why  we  should  be  so  particular 
in  examining  what  is  presented  to  us  in  its  name,  and 
why  we  should  be  anxious  to  add  to  the  stock  already  in 
our  possession?  Well — ^why  should  we?  You  say,  to 
become  wiser  and  better.  You  feel  that  you  are  hap- 
pier and  better  for  the  knowledge  that  you  have.  You 
feel  grateful  to  those  who  have  helped  you  to  it ;  and 
you  feel  a  reliance  upon  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of 
those  who  are  helping  you  to  the  possession  of  more. 
You  would  not  Uke  to  be  deprived  of  any  of  your 
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present  small  stocky  -nor  feel  much  respect  for  those  who 
would  obstmct  you  in  your  efforts  to  leam^  or  seduce 
you  from  the  labour  and  application  without  which  any 
large  amount  of  knowledge  is  imattainable.  I  will  not 
dispute  the  reasonableness  of  these  feelings.  They  are 
the  inevitable  results  of  your  teaching  and  training  up 
to  this  time — of  your  own  experience  and  reflections. 
Moreover^  I  believe  them  to  be  based  on  fact  and  truth. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  feelings  may  be  founded 
on  false  appearances^  as  well  as  on  realities^  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  received  as  infallible  tests  of  the  soundness 
of  opinions.  I  agree  with  you  that  we  are  the  happier 
iind  better  for  our  knowledge,,  and  for  having  our 
knowledge  so  well  arranged  as  to  be  ready  for  use — as 
to  frimish  us  with  that  most  valuable  of  all  qualifica- 
tions, judgment  in  action.  Nevertheless,  the  advantage 
of  knowledge  has  been  denied,  and  the  effort  to  increase 
and  difiuse  it  has  been  decried.  One  of  our  most 
esteemed  poets  has  said : — "  Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'tis  folly  to  be  wise."  Many  have  taken  up  and  repeated 
this  sentiment ;  and  they  would  probably  tell  us  that 
they  4o  not  feel  either  the  happier  or  the  better  for  their 
knowledge.  We  may  suspect  their  sincerity,  and  per- 
ceive their  inconsistencies  and  manifold  contradictions. 
It  may,  however,  still  be  of  use  to  us  to  institute  a 
methodical  investigation,  as  a  means  of  establishing 
beyond  all  dispute,  who  are  right  and  who  are  wrong ; 
and  this  will  assist  in  preparing  us  for  the  course  which 
we  have  before  us. 

In  what  respects  are  we  the  happier  for  the  knowledge 
which  we  possess  ?    Who  will  adduce  some  instances  of 
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increase  of  happiness  brought  about  by  increase  of  know- 
ledge ?  Our  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  air, 
and  of  the  action  of  our  lungs,  has  led  to  the  better 
ventilation  of  our  dwellings  and  hospitals,  and  hence 
to  a  generaHj-  improved  state  of  health,  and  a  smaller 
proportion  of  deaths  among  patients  under  treatment  for 
wounds  and  disease.  Our  knowledge  of  the  fertilizing 
elements  in  the  soil;  of  the  habits,  and  constitutions, 
and  capabilities  of  different  kinds  of  cattle,  and  of 
different  breeds  of  the  same  kind;  of  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  different  grains  and  vegetables,  and  of  the 
means  of  preserving  them,  so  that  they  may  be  stored 
for  future  use,  has  enabled  us  almost  to  banish  famine 
from  our  part  of  the  earth.  Our  knowledge  how  to 
separate  the  various  metals  from  the  earths  and  other 
metals  with  which  at  one  time  they  seemed  to  be  indis- 
solubly  united,  has  supplied  us  with  tools  and  instru- 
ments without  which  we  could  hardly  have  attained 
some  of  our  other  knowledge,  or  turned  any  of  it  to 
the  account  of  which  it  has  been  shown  to  be  suscep- 
tible. Our  knowledge  how  to  record  and  recall  all  our 
acquired  knowledge  by  marks  and  symbols,  brought  to 
its  present  perfection  in  language — spoken,  written,  and 
printed — ^has  enabled  us  to  hand  down  the  results  of 
our  experience  from  generation  to  generation,  and  to 
communicate  them  to  one  another  in  places  the  most 
distant  as  well  as  in  our  family  circles. 

You  might  add  example  upon  example  to  these ;  but 
we  have  more  than  enough  before  us,  I  think,  to  satisfy 
any  reasonable  person  that  man  is  the  happier  and  better 
for  the  knowledge  which  he  possesses,  and  to  induce  us 
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to  persevere  in  acquiring  what  is  possessed  by  others,  in 
searching  for  more,  and  in  so  arranging  what  we  have 
as  to  make  it  readily  available.  Let  ns^  however, 
examine  this  matter  from  another  point  of  view.  Are 
the  inhabitants  of  different  conntries,  as  far  as  you  are 
able  to  judge,  equally  in  the  enjoyment  of  happiness— 
equally  secure  from  want  and  suffering?  No?  You 
think  that  the  English  enjoy  more  happiness  than  the 
Kaffirs,  or  the  natives  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand? 
In  what  respects  ?  They  suffer  less  from  violence  and 
robbery.  They  are  better  supplied  with  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life.  They  are  more  kind  and  attentive 
to  one  another.  They  are  less  harassed  by  super- 
stitious terrors.  They  are  better  cared  for,  especially 
the  young  and  the  old,  both  in  health  and  sickness. 

What  shall  we  say  to  the  state  of  the  people  of 
England  now,  compared  with  what  it  was  50,  or  500,  or 
1,000  years  ago?  You  think  the  present  state  the 
happier?  Were  not  our  forefathers  a  more  hardy  race, 
and,  inured  as  they  were  to  field-sports,  athletic  games, 
and  the  hazards  and  dangers  of  war,  did  they  not  enjoy 
a  kind  of  happiness  of  which  we  have  lost  the  relish? 
You  are  not  to  be  misled  by  that  question.  The  modern 
Englishman  may  have  lost  his  relish  for  bull-baiting, 
bear-hunting,  and  prize-fighting;  the  excitement  of 
highway  robberies,  street-broils,  and  duels  may  have 
vanished  &om  among  us ;  but  trials  of  strength  and 
self-devotion  of  a  far  more  humanizing  tendency,  and 
directed  to  nobler  purposes,  have  been  substituted  in 
their  place.  Our  forefathers  have  left  on  record  no 
more  heroic  achievements  than  we  furnish  examples  of 
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in  abundance  every  year,  in  our  fire-brigades,  our 
police,  and  our  boatmen.  The  gallant  officers  and  men 
in  the  "  Birkenhead "  steamer,  wrecked  near  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  showed  how  death  could  be  calmly 
awaited  while  the  means  of  escape  were  left  at  the 
disposal  of  women  and  children.  The  conduct  of  our 
army,  and  that  of  our  Allies,  in  the  Crimea,  has  never 
been  surpassed  by  any  army,  of  any  time,  ancient  or 

resistance  of  assault,  or  patient  endurance  of  fatigue, 
privation,  and  sickness,  backed,  besides,  in  many  by  the 
intelligent  consciousness  that  they  were  engaged  in  a 
righteous  cause — ^protecting  the  conquests  of  civilization 
against  the  inroads  of  ruffianism. 

You  think,  then,  we  sustain  all  that  was  good  among 
our  forefathers,  and  have  gained  much  besides  that  they 
could  have  no  idea  of?  We  certainly  endure  and  dare 
as  well,  taking  more  pains  that  our  powers  of  endurance 
and  daring  shall  be  directed  to  wise  and  good  purposes. 
We  have  raised  ourselves  above  revolutions  and  civil 
wars,  nearly  suppressed  highway  robberies  and  duelling, 
discontinued  the  slave  trade,  emancipated  our  slaves, 
abandoned  destruction  of  life,  tortures,  mutilations,  and 
fines  and  imprisonment,  in  the  pretended  or  mistaken 
cause  of  religion.  And  we  contrive  to  supply  ourselves 
better  than  formerly  with  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and 
shelter,  and  all  those  luxuries  and  refinements  which 
add  so  greatly  to  the  charms  of  existence.  You  and 
others  may  hold  these  opinions  upon  the  advantages 
which  we  derive  from  our  increased  knowledge,  and 
fortify  yourselves  in  them  by  examples  and  contrasts 
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drawn  from  the  state  of  society  at  different  epochs, 
without  the  slightest  thought  of  detracting  from  the 
admirable  qualities  of  our  ancestors^  or  of  boasting  of 
modem  merits.  For  while  you  maintain  that  a  higher 
state  of  well-being  is  a  consequence  of  increased  know- 
ledge, provided  that  knowledge  be  well  used^  you 
readily  admit  that  increase  of  knowledge^  unaccom- 
panied by  improved  conduct,  would,  indeed,  be  a  proof 
of  degeneracy.  Improved  conduct,  following  upon 
increased  knowledge,  if  a  merit,  is  not  one  to  be  boasted 
of;  whereas,  increased  knowledge,  not  followed  by 
improved  conduct,  so  far  from  being  a  mark  of  merit, 
would  be  a  badge  of  disgrace. 

Obvious  as  are  the  advantages  of  knowledge  to  all 
who  have  maturely  thought  upon  the  subject;  uni- 
versally acknowledged  as  are  its  attractions  by  all  who 
have  engaged  in  its  pursuit,  let  us  admit  for  the  present 
that  ftirther  proof  may  yet  be  needed  to  setde  beyond 
dispute — whether  we  are  wise  to  prize  what  we  have 
got,  and  to  be  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  more.  There  are 
people  who  persevere  in  representing  themselves  as 
unconvinced,  and  we  must  not  leave  room  even  for  a 
lingering  doubt  upon  such  a  subject — ^it  is  of  far  too 
great  moment  to  all  of  us,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
young.  We  will,  therefore,  revert  to  it  once  more  a 
little  later.  Meanwhile,  let  us  fix  upon  some  one 
country  out  of  the  many  into  which  the  earth  is 
distributed,  and  note  down  a  few  particulars  of  it  and 
its  inhabitants.  Some  questions  will  be  suggested,  cal- 
culated to  excite  our  curiosity,  and  to  convince  us  that 
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the  course  of  study  before  us  is  not  one  to  be  trifled  with 
or  neglected. 

Suppose  we  select  our  own  country  as  the  one  with 
which  we  are  best  acquainted^  and  in  which  we  take  the 
deepest  interest  What  is  its  present,  compared  with  its 
past  state,  and  with  its  probable  future  state?  What  is 
the  number  of  its'  inhabitants;  larger  or  smaller  than 
formerly?  and  what  may  reasonably  be  expected  con- 
cerning the  number  at  some  future  period?  In  what 
condition  do  they  exist?  Is  it  better  or  worse  than 
formerly?  Is  it  susceptible  of  improvement?  And,  if 
so,  is  this  improvement  likely  to  be  realized;  or  may  we 
niore  reasonably  be  expected  to  degenerate  into  a  worse 
condition?  These  questions,  I  can  see,  intere3t  you. 
You  are  curious  to  engage  in  solving  them.  At  the 
same  time,  taken  together  in  this  way,  they  would 
puzzle  you,  as,  indeed  they  might  puzzle  most  people. 
Let  us,  then,  take  them  separately,  and  examine  them 
one  at  a  time. 

To  couple  these  questions  with  recorded  facts.  The 
inhabitants  of  England  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror  numbered  less  than  two  millions ;  a  hundred 
years  ago  they  numbered  about  nine  millions ;  and  now 
they  number  more  than  eighteen  millions.  Whence 
these  variations  in  our  numbers  at  these  different  epochs? 
Is  there  anything  in  England  now  to  enable  eighteen 
millions  of  people  to  exist  which  was  not  there  formerly, 
and  what  is  it  ?  Can  we  suppose  that  a  larger  number 
will  be  living  here  at  some  future  time  ?  or  that  the 
inhabitants  now  living  in  England  might  be   in   the 
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enjoyment  of  a  more  comfortable  state  of  existence; 
and  how?  Here  are  many  questions,  every  one  of 
which  furnishes  matter  for  controversy  to  people  who 
fancy  themselves  in  possession  of  much  more  experience 
than  you  will  lay  claim  to.  You  hesitate  to  answer? 
You  do  not  know?  But  you  are  curious  to  learn?  You 
would,  I  am  sure,  rather  be  put  in  the  way  of  learning 
for  yourselves  than  that  I  should  tell  you.  It  would  be 
easy  enough  for  me  to  give  you  my  thoughts,  and  I  hope 
I  should  tell  you  what  I  believed  to  be  true,  and  that 
you  might  trust  me ;  but  you  could  not  feel  so  convinced 
of  the  correctness  of  what  you  heard  from  me,  as  you 
will  of  what  you  learn  to  observe,  examine,  and  decide 
for  yourselves. 

You  have  read  in  some  of  your  fable-books  of  the 
wonders  that  were  worked  by  a  magician's  wand. 
Now  let  us  suppose  that  one  of  these  magicians  had 
practised  his  art  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  had  suddenly  called  into  existence  sixteen  millions 
of  human  beings,  who,  when  added  to  the  two  millions 
then  in  England,  would  have  made  up  our  present 
number— eighteen  millions.  Suppose  the  magician  had 
done  this,  and  nothing  more,  what  would  have  followed? 
These  eighteen  millions  would  have  lived  quite  as  com- 
fortably then,  would  they  not,  as  they  do  now  ?  They 
would  not?  How  so?  They  would  have  been  short 
of  food,  and  clothes,  and  houses.  Many  would  have 
perished  from  hunger  and  cold.  And  people  being 
rather  turbulent  in  those  days,  and  little  disposed  to 
submit  to  privations  for  the  general  good,  they  would 
have  assaulted  and  pillaged  one  another.     You  are 
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inclined  to  suspect  that,  after  much  suffering  from 
famine,  pestilence,  and  civil  war,  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  would  have  been  soon  reduced  to  two  mil* 
lions,  as  before,  or  even  to  less.  You  would  class  such 
a  magician  among  the  evil  genii,  rather  than  among  the 
beneficent  fairies  ? 

You  are  not  quite  sure  that  you  ought  to  condemn 
the  magician  ?  You  say  that  the  new  inhabitants  sud- 
denly added  to  the  old,  would  lose  no  time  in  setting  to 
work  to  supply  themselves  with  food,  and  clothes,  and 
dwellings,  and  other  necessaries.  But  however  willing 
they  might  be  to  do  their  share  of  work,  they  could  not 
wait  for  their  daily  food,  nor  subsist  naked  and  shelter- 
less while  they  were  toiling  to  weave  garments  and 
build  houses.  The  beings  called  into  existence  by  the 
magician's  wand  were  assumed  to  be  without  food, 
clothes,  and  dwellings,  excepting  what  they  could  lay 
their  hands  upon  of  the  stock  of  such  things  already  in 
the  possession  of  the  previous  smaller  number  of  m- 
habitants.  Our  magician,  however,  might  have  been 
less  malignant,  or  less  reckless,  and  might  have  taken 
care  so  to  use  his  wand  as  to  provide  the  beings  of  his 
creation  with  food,  and  clothes,  and  houses,  during  the 
time  required  by  them  for  obtaining  the  needful  supplies 
by  their  own  exertions.  Had  the  magician  acted  after 
this  fashion,  would  his  wand  have  been  an  instrument 
of  good,  or  of  evil?  Would  it  matter  what  kind  of 
men  were  the  creation  of  his  wand?  Whether  they 
consumed  and  enjoyed  what  was  sent  with  them,  doing 
nothing  wherewithal  to  provide  for  their  future  wants, 
or  whether  they  were  anxiously  intent  upon  replacing 
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what  they  consmned  as  fast  as  they  consumed  it? 
Would  it  matter  whether  they  were  keenly  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  their  fiiture  wants,  and 
whether  they  had  capacities  adequate  to  the  purpose  ? 
We  may  ponder  upon  these  questions,  we  may  be  slow 
to  answer  them ;  but  we  can  hardly  fail  to  recognise 
their  importance. 

Dismissing  the  magician  and  his  wand,  let  us  profit 
by  some  of  the  teachings  of  our  own  individual  con- 
sciousness. What  do  we  know  of  ourselves  ?  Do  we 
prefer  to  enjoy  or  to  sufiFer  ?  to  be  comfortable  or  un- 
comfortable? and  have  we  occasion  to  take  heed  what 
we  do  ?  You  may  well  smile  at  such  questions.  You 
know  what  it  is  to  be  hungry — ^you  feel  a  craving  for 
food  three  or  four  times  a  day  throughout  the  year. 
You  are  susceptible  of  changes  of  temperature,  and  find 
clothes  to  be  a  delightful  means  of  preventing  the  air 
and  other  bodies  from  carrying  away  your  vital  heat 
You  find  houses  and  furniture  useful  auxiliaries  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  highly  conducive  in  other  respects 
to  your  health  and  comfort  You  would  find  it  into- 
lerable, besides,  to  be  shut  out  from  a  supply  of  fuel — 
not  to  mention  other  necessaries,  and  also  the  luxuries 
which  by  long  habit  have  passed,  among  civilized 
people,  into  the  class  of  necessaries. 

Our  own  feelings  having  certified  to  us  that  a  ready 
access  to  an  abundant  supply  of  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and 
shelter  is  indispensable  to  our  existence  in  a  state  of 
comfort,  very  little  effort  will  enable  us  to  extend  to 
others  the  application  of  what  we  have  learned  in 
regard  to  ourselves.     That  an  abundant  supply  of  the 
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necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  is  indispensable  to  the 
happy  existence  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  country 
would,  indeed,  appear  to  be  one  of  those  truths  more 
diflScult  to  hide  than  to  discover.  It  is  so  obvious,  that 
by  many,  the  attempt  to  prove  it  and  to  fix  it  in  people's 
minds  might  be  considered  a  waste  of  time  and  labour. 
When,  however,  we  consider  that  a  supply  of  these 
necessaries  and  comforts,  deserving  the  name  of  abund- 
ance, has  never  prevailed  permanently  in  any  country 
of  the  world,  that  the  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  these 
necessaries  and  comforts  has  been  more  observable  in 
some  countries  and  ages  than  in  others,  and  that  the 
attempts  to  relieve  the  sufiering  consequent  upon  such 
a  deficiency  of  supply,  and  to  avert  similar  deficiency  in 
future,  have  frequently  failed,  from  a  misapprehension 
of,  or  inattention  to,  the  causes  in  which  it  originated — 
it  cannot  be  altogether  a  vain  task  to  fix  our  own 
thoughts,  as  well  as  those  of  others,  upon  the  fact  that 
an  abundance  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  is 
indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  society.  We  ought 
also  to  make  it  a  most  serious  business  to  ascertain 
whether  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  this  abundance 
depend  or  not  upon  any  conduct  of  our  own ;  and  if 
they  do,  upon  what  kind  of  conduct. 

In  my  experience  as  a  teacher,  I  have  met,  as  you 
may  suppose,  with  scholars  greatly  differing  from  one 
another.  Some  overflow  with  intelligence  and  aptitude 
in  fixing  upon  the  causes  and  consequences  of  what  they 
see  around  them.  Others  require  to  be  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  what  to  you  would  seem  unmistakeable. 
Torpidity  of  understanding  will  induce  them  to  put  up 
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with  the  most  absurd  and  contradictory  explanations, 
and  indispose  them  to  make  any  effort  to  solve  the 
difficulties  which  we  may  succeed  in  forcing  upon  their 
notice.  They  may  not  only  be  weak — they  may  already 
have  been  led  astray  in  their  weakness.  We  ought  not 
to  abandon  these  pitiable  scholars,  and  deliver  them  over 
as  victims  to  ignorance  and  superstition.  We  should 
try  to  adapt  our  teaching  to  the  misinstructed  as  well  as 
to  the  uninstructed  state  of  those  who  are  brought  to  us. 
Some  of  my  introductory  lessons  to  large  classes  of  boys 
have  taken  this  form  and  direction : — 

"  Let  us  inquire  together — ^let  us  help  one  another  to 
find  out  and  sum  up  the  various  things  w^hich  we  require 
to  enable  us  lo  live  in  comfort  Who  will  begin?  No 
answer?  Well,  I  will  withdraw  this  question,  and  ask 
instead,  who  will  tell  us  some  of  the  things  which  none 
of  us  can  do  without  ?"  These  answers  followed  rapidly 
in  succession  from  all  parts  of  the  class — air,  water, 
food,  clothes,  houses,  heat.  We  talked  over  all  these, 
one  at  a  time,  and  considered  attentively  whether  they 
really  were  indispensable  to  existence.  We  also  inquired 
into  the  various  sources  of  heat — ^heat  from  the  sun, 
heat  from  vital  function,  and  heat  from  chemical  action 
or  combustion ;  and  decided  upon  adding  ftiel  to  our  list 
of  indispensables.  I  then  asked,  "Have  we  a  large 
stock  at  hand  of  all  these  things  which  we  could  not  do 
without,  and  also  the  means  of  keeping  up  this  stock?" 
«  We  have."  «  Whence  did  it  come  ?  "  «  From  God." 
"You  believe,  of  course,  that  everything  comes  from 
God.  But  do  all  thfe  things  that  we  see  around  us  come 
from  God  in  the  same  way  ?     Has  God  given  all  these 
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necessaries  and  comforts  for  man's  use,  man  having  done 
nothing  to  get  them?  or  has  He  given  some  indepen- 
dently of  man's  having  done  anything,  and  others  only 
because  man  has  chosen  to  do  something?  Has  man 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  making  of  the  earth  on 
which  he  dwells,  or  to  surround  it  with  the  atmosphere 
in  which  he  breathes?  with  its  rotation  on  its  axis,  or  its 
course  roimd  the  sun,  or  with  the  quantity  of  heat 
which  emanates  from  the  sun  ?"  "  No."  ^  Has  he  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  fael 
which  we  are  daily  enjoying?"  "  He  has."  "  You  see 
clearly  that,  among  the  gifts  of  God,  some  have  been 
bestowed  upon  man  unconditionally,  and  others  have 
been  bestowed  because  man  has  done  his  part  towards 
obtaining  them.  Your  fathers  and  your  fathers'  fathers 
have  done  their  part  to  enable  you,  who  as  yet  have 
done  nothing,  to  enjoy  these  gifts  of  God;  and  you  are 
now  here  to  learn  what  it  is  that  your  forefathers  have 
done,  what  your  fathers  are  still  doing,  and  what  you 
must  be  doing  by  and  by  to  obtain  and  enjoy  those  gifts 
of  God  which  depend  upon  man's  conduct,  and  to  enjoy 
those  other  gifts  which  are  replete  with  happiness  or 
misery  to  man,  according  as  he  conducts  himself." 

Our  inquiry,  thus  far  pursued,  seems  to  lead  us  to 
this  point.  There  are  certain  things  which  we  comprise 
under  the  expression,  "  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life," 
an  abimdance  of  which  is  indispensable  to  human  well- 
being.  Is  this  abimdance  a  consequence  of  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  and  of  other  powers  of  nature  working  in 
man's  behalf  independently  of  his  conduct?  or  is  it  a 
consequence  of  these  same  powers   at  work   in   con- 
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junction  with  human  conduct  ?  and,  if  the  latter,  what 
kind  of  conduct  in  conjunction  with  the  powers  of 
nature  will  lead  to  such  abundance  ?  and  what  kind  of 
conduct  must  cause  abimdance  to  be  unattainable  and 
impossible  ? 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  these 
questions,  at  the  risk  even  of  some  repetition,  I  will  ask 
you  to  examine,  a  little  more  at  length,  what  is  com- 
prised under  the  word  "  conduct."  It  fuftiishes  us  with 
a  name,  in  fact,  for  the  subject  that  I  am  inviting  you 
to  study — our  actions — the  consequences  that  flow  from 
them — ^the  causes  that  lead  to  them.  Where  is  the 
individual  deserving  to  be  classed  among  rational  beings 
who  has  not  meditated,  and  does  not  perpetually  medi- 
tate upon  this  subject  ?  who  does  not,  whatever  may  be 
his  convictions  of  duty,  moral,  social  and  religious,  on 
some  occasions,  in  some  emergencies,  say  to  himself — 
Ought  I  to  do  this  ?  Ought  I  to  do  that  ?  or,  in  one 
question  —  What  ought  to  be  my  conduct?  The 
thoughtful,  conscientious  man  is  anxious  about  his  own 
conduct.  Why  is  he  anxious?  Because  he  knows 
that  certain  lines  of  conduct  are  followed  by  certain 
consequences,  and  other  lines  of  conduct  by  other 
consequences. 

The  consequences  of  conduct  never  present  them- 
selves to  the  thoughts  of  very  young  infants.  They 
force  themselves  only  by  degrees  upon  the  notice  of 
children — so  slowly  that  for  many  years  the  conse- 
quences of  their  conduct  are,  as  much  as  possible, 
anticipated,  provided  for,  and  guarded  against  by  those 
who  watch  over  their  welfare.     Their  guardians,  how- 
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ever^  knowing  that,  as  they  advance  in  years  and 
strength  and  experience,  they  must  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  own  conduct,  endeavour,  if  they  do  not 
neglect  their  office,  to  qualify  them  for  their  new  task* 
Let  us  glance  at  the  earlier  acts  of  childhood,  and 
observe  how  completely  they  bear  out  the  accuracy  of 
these  remarks.  Children  eat  and  drink,  crawl,  handle, 
examine,  walk  and  rim.  They  are  not  permitted  at 
«,«  .0  p«for„  ^,  of  ^  J.  e.cp.  „.TL«oL 
Why  not  ?  Lest  some  evil  consequences  should  ensue. 
Gradually,  as  they  acquire  the  ability  of  avoiding 
excess,  of  understanding  the  action  of  fire,  of  water,  of 
poison,  of  sharp  instruments,  and  of  other  sources  of 
danger,  they  are  trusted  with  their  own  guidance. 
Long  after  this  they  continue  to  be  supplied  with  food, 
clothing,  ftiel,  shelter  and  protection  through  the  care 
of  their  guardians,  who  knowing  that  ere  long  they 
must  supply  themselves  with  these  essentials  of  a  com- 
fortable existence,  take  care  to  send  them  forth,  if 
possible,  prepared  to  do  what  is  needftil  for  the  purpose. 
*'  To  send  the  young  forth  prepared."  We  must  not 
pass  this  expression  without  comment.  Although  it 
comprises  much  more  than  can  be  enumerated  just 
now,  we  may  note  a  part  of  what  must  be  included 
under  it.  We  could  scarcely  pronounce  any  young 
persons  to  be  prepared  for  self-guidance  who  were  not 
informed  of  the  probable  consequences  of  their  acts,  and 
who  were  not  inclined  to  perform  those  acts  the  conse- 
quences of  which  they  knew  to  be  good,  and  to  re&ain 
from  acts  the  consequences  of  which  they  knew  to  be 
bad. 
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As  a  fttrther  elucidation  of  the  necessity  imposed 
upon  us  of  attending  to  our  conduct,  it  will  not  be  quite 
idle  to  put  such  questions  as  the  following,  obvious  as 
the  answers  to  them  appear : — Must  men  do  something  in 
order  to  provide  themselves  with  the  means  of  com£;trt- 
able  existence  ?  They  must  ?  Does  it  matter  what  they 
do?  Yes?  Would  some  acts  lead  to  discomfort — ^to 
misery  ?  An  inquiry  into  conduct,  then, — which  kind  of 
conduct  ought  to  be  aimed  at  and  which  avoided,— will, 
I  hope,  appear  to  you  most  interesting.  Of  course  you 
will  not  expect  to  master  this  subject  either  quickly  or 
completely.  It  may  occupy  your  thoughts  during  life, 
and  you  will  derive  pleasure  and  improvement  from  it 
at  every  step.  But  you  will  master  enough,  both 
quickly  and  completely,  to  reward  you  for  any  amount 
of  appKcation  that  you  can  bring  yourselves  to  bestow 
upon  it  And  I  may  mention  for  your  encouragement, 
that  the  easiest  and  earliest  part  of  your  acquisitions 
will  also  be  the  most  important.  I  expect,  however, 
you  will  find  so  much  to  fascinate  you  in  these  inquiries, 
that  the  further  you  proceed,  the  more  will  you  desire 
to  persevere  to  the  end. 

The  consequences  of  conduct,  we  must  not  forget,  are 
only  a  part  of  our  subject.  Suppose,  as  we  go  along, 
we  arrive  at  certain  conclusions  as  to  what  conduct  is 
good,  what  bad — ^which  ought  to  be  practised,  which 
avoided;  do  we  not  find  very  great  variety  in  men's 
conduct?  Whence  this  variety?  Can  anything  be 
done  to  induce  men  to  act  one  way  rather  than  another  ? 
If  so,  what  will  conduce  to  good  conduct?  What  will 
avert  ill  conduct?     This  branch  of  inquiry,  which  we 
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shall  find  may  proceed  with  advantage  concurrently 
with  the  other,  may  be  called  the  causes  of  conduct. 
The  two  together  form  the  consequences  and  causes  of 
conduct  In  our  inquiry  we  place  the  consequences 
first,  because  they  teach  us  which  is  good  and  which  is 
bad  conduct.  In  practice  we  should  deal  with  the 
causes  first,  since  it  would  be  small  comfort  to  us  to 
know  what  was  good  conduct,  if  we  could  not  secure  it. 

There  are  some  precautions  to  be  observed,  and  some 
restrictions  to  be  submitted  to,  while  pursuing  our 
inquiries  into  conduct  We  would  so  direct  them,  that 
we  may  feel  as  we  proceed  that  we  are  steadily  advancing 
in  knowledge,  and  attaining  our  object — ^rules  for  our 
guidance — ^rules  that  we  may  act  upon  with  advantage 
— good  practical  rules  for  conduct  Without  some  self- 
imposed  restrictions,  our  inquiries  might  extend  over 
the  whole  field  of  knowledge.  We  should  be  lost  in 
the  very  extent  of  our  subject,  and  distracted  by  the 
multiplicity  of  the  objects  obtruded  upon  our  attention. 
We  must  find  some  polar  star  to  guide  our  course  and 
check  our  deviations,  and  yet  take  care  to  omit  nothing 
that  ought  to  influence  our  judgnvent 

An  inquiry  into  conduct  in  the  widest  acceptation  of 
the  term  would  embrace  all  the  sciences,  which,  again, 
are  but  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  results  of  all 
experience  and  history.  The  special  aim  of  the  inquiry 
in  which  I  hope  to  interest  you  is  to  form  our  judgments 
upon  diflerent  characters  of  conduct — the  good  and  bad 
— ^that  which  promotes  and  that  which  obstructs  the 
well-being  of  society.  You  will  be  surprised,  as  well  as 
delighted,  to  find  how  little  you  will  have  to  do  by  way 
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of  adding  to  what  may  be  called  the  items  of  knowledge 
already  in  your  possession — ^how  much  you  will  have  to 
do  in  arranging  those  itisms,  in  order  to  form  the  kind  of 
judgment  that  you  will  be  proud  to  possess.  You  will 
be  still  more  delighted  and  surprised  to  find  the  im- 
mensity of  the  acquisition  which  you  will  have  made  by 
merely  subjecting  the  items  of  knowledge  already  in 
your  possession  to  better  discipline  and  arrangement. 

You  have,  I  know,  paid  some  attention  to  chemistry. 
You  are  aware  that  there  are  substances  to  be  found — 
some  apparently  useless,  some  noxious  and  poisonous, 
and  some  delightful  and  nutritious — which,  when  sub- 
mitted to  chemical  analysis,  have  been  found  to  consist 
of  nearly  the  same  elements  under  diflerent  conditions  of 
combination.  Your  intercourse  with  the  world  will 
make  you  acquainted — it  may  partially  have  done  so 
already — ^with  various  kinds  of  judgments,  good  for 
nothing,  good  for  little,  good  for  much.  You  will  find, 
as  our  investigation  proceeds,  that  these  also  difler  less 
in  the  elements  which  enter  into  them,  than  in  the  order 
aad  conditions  of  combination  among  the  elements. 

You  wish — all  uncorrupted  young  people  wish — to 
form  good  judgments — ^good  judgment,  as  a  first  step 
towards  good  conduct  More  knowledge  will  make  you 
more  learned.  I  cannot  pretend  to  assist  you  to  that. 
A  better  arrangement  of  your  knowledge  will  improve 
your  judgment.  To  that  I  do  aspire  to  contribute. 
Self-discipline,  founded  upon  your  increasing  knowledge 
and  improving  judgments,  will  be  cared  for,  I  am  sure, 
by    yourselves.      All    in    combination   will   give   you 
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wisdom,  the  grandest  quality  attainable  by  man;   or 
goodness  and  judgment  exemplified  in  conduct. 

In  every  position  of  life,  this  wisdom,  this  highest 
attribute  of  humanity,  is  the  best  security  that  we  can 
possess  for  happiness.  In  the  exalted  position  which  you 
are  destined  to  fill,  your  happiness  from  this  source  will 
be  enhanced  by  a  consciousness  of  the  powerful  and 
benign  influence  of  your  example  upon  the  tone  and 
conduct  of  society  at  large. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

An  uninterrupted  abundance  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life 
attainable  only  by  a  certain  kind  of  conduct — Moral  and  religious 
excellence — Men  must  work — The  industrious  man — The  idle 
man — ^Industry  a  good  quality  or  virtue,  and  why — ^Labour  some- 
times pleasant,  sometimes  painful,  and  why — Habits  of  industry — 
Can  savages  or  vagabonds  be  induced  to  like  labour  ? — Can 
children  be  induced  to  like  labour  ? — Duty  of  adults  towards  the 
young — Self-training — Idleness  a  cause  of  destitution,  and  a 
consequence  of  child-neglect. 

As  in  building  a  house,  so  in  the  inquiry  before  us,  not 
the  most  striking  part,  nor  the  one  which  it  most  delights 
us  to  dwell  in,  but  the  one  without  which  nought  else  could 
exist — ^not  the  superstructure  but  the  foundation,  even 
if  that  foundation  is  ever  after  to  be  hidden  from  our  eyes 
— ^must  first  occupy  our  thoughts.  Refinements,  pleasing 
manners — ^nay,  even  virtues — ^must  give  way,  if  not  in 
the  order  of  importance,  at  least  in  that  of  time,  to 
bread  and  meat,  to  clothes  and  lodging,  although  we 
shall  find  a  much  closer  connection  between  them  than 
might,  at  a  first  glance,  be  expected.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
we  will  proceed  to  the  question  reserved  in  our  first 
lesson.  Is  human  conduct,  or  any  particular  kind  of 
conduct,  one  of  the  means  which  cannot,  as  far  as  our 
experience  tells  us,  be  dispensed  with,  to  enable  us  to 
enjoy  an  uninterrupted  abundance  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life?. 

Some  justification  is  wanted  to  reconcile  you  to  a 
course  of  inquiry  so  apparently  derogatory  to  the  higher 
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virtues.  Does  it  appear  strange  to  you  that  abundance 
of  physical  comforts  should  be  considered  before  the 
prevalence  of  moral  conduct?  That  feeling  is  exactly 
what  we  expect  and  approve  in  young  people  who  have 
been  trained  to  venerate  and  practise  good  conduct,  and 
who  are  only  beginning  to  examine  for  themselves  the 
grounds  of  the  opinions  which  they  hold,  and  of  the 
actions  which  they  perform.  Very  little  persuasion  will 
obtain  for  me  your  concurrence  in  the  order  of  inquiry 
which  I  propose;  and  you  will  quickly  perceive  that 
it  is  quite  in  keeping  with 'the  profoundest  reverence 
for  all  the  rules  and  mandates  of  moral  and  religious 
excellence. 

Poverty,  which  is  but  another  expression  for  a  want 
or  deficient  supply  of  physical  comforts,  is  well  known 
to  be  one  great  cause  of  ill  conduct,  because  it  exposes 
those  who  suffer  from  it  to  one  great  temptation,  in 
addition  to,  and  perhaps  mightier  than,  all  the  others. 
Good  men  strive  to  preserve  themselves  from  tempta- 
tion. They  ought  also  to  assist  in  preserving  others. 
If  our  inquiry  should  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
conduct  by  which  abundance  may  be  attained,  or  want 
of  physical  comfort  diminished  or  averted,  will  it  not  at 
the  same  time  teach  us  how  temptation  may  be  avoided, 
and  vice  and  crime  prevented  ?  And  if  it  should  appear, 
as  the  investigation  proceeds,  that  the  conduct  required 
as  a  means  of  securing  an  uninterrupted  abundance  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  harmonizes  with  moral  and  reli- 
gious excellence,  we  shall  be  strengthened  in  our  love 
and  veneration  for  the  instruction  which  we  have 
received,  with   a  view  to   communicate  some  of  that 
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excellence  to  us,  and  be  urged,  if  possible,  to  increased 
attention  and  attachment  to  our  instructors. 

The  possibility  of  enjoying  an  uninterrupted  abund- 
ance of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  indei)endently 
of  any  particular  kind  of  conduct,  can  be  readily  tested. 
Here  we  are  in  England  eighteen  millions  of  people. 
Let  us  start  with  the  supposition  that  we  have  an 
abundance^  Day  by  day  we  eat  and  drink,  we  wear 
our  clothes,  bum  our  fuel,  and  inhabit  our  houses ;  and 
if  we  do  nothing  more,  what  must  happen  ?  There  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  answer.  The  food,  clothing,  and 
fiiel  would  gradually  disappear,  and  the  houses  fall  to 
decay.  Misery  would  overspread  the  land,  only  to 
terminate  in  famine  and  death.  To  avert  such  a 
calamity,  the  intervention  of  some  kind  of  conduct  on 
man's  part  is  needed.  What  conduct  ?  He  must  bake 
and  cook,  he  must  grind  and  weave,  he  must  reap  and 
thresh,  he  must  plough  and  sow,  he  must  build  and 
repair,  and  do  many  other  things  besides.  To  express 
what  he  must  do  in  one  word,  whether  he  perform  one 
or  more  of  the  operations  here  mentioned, — ^he  must  work. 
You  cannot  help  seeing  that  comfortable  existence — it 
might  almost  be  said  existence  at  all — ^without  work,  is 
impossible.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  great  fact,  that  men 
must  work  if  they  would  continue  to  live  in  comfort. 
By  some  it  might  be  said,  this  fact  is  so  little  open  to 
dispute,  that  it  need  scarcely  be  mentioned.  We  note 
it  here,  not  for  its  originality,  not  because  it  can  be 
questioned,  but  for  its  importance,  and  because,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  it  is  liable  to  be  forgotten,  although  it 
will  not  be  denied. 
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There  are  many  such  facts.  As  an  example:  the 
presence  of  air  is  required  to  support  life  and  combustion. 
In  the  present  age  of  the  world  few  among  us  deny  this 
fact  Too  many  neglect  to  apply  their  knowledge; 
some  even  seem  to  forget  that  they  are  in  possession  of 
it^  both  by  omitting  to  ventilate  their  apartments5  and 
by  admitting,  instead  of  excluding  air,  while  striving  to 
extinguish  the  flames  which  are  threatening  the  destmc- 
tioH  of  life  and  property.  While,  therefore,  we  cannot 
deny  that  men  must  work,  in  order  to  maintain  an 
abundance  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life; 
let  us  be  careful  never  to  forget  this  important  though 
simple  truth,  when  we  may  be  summoned,  on  any  great 
emergency,  to  decide  what  ought  to  be  done  to  mitigate 
suflPering,  or  to  raise  ourselves  or  any  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  out  of  a  state  of  destitution  or  discontent. 

The  fact  being  established  that  men  must  work  in 
order  to  obtain  a  future  abundance  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life,  it  is  also  established  that  they  must 
have  worked  in  the  past,  in  order  to  enjoy  their  present 
abundance. 

You  say  that  there  are  many  men,  including  women 
and  children  under  that  term,  who  do  not,  and  many 
more  who  cannot  work;  and  yet  they  live — some  of 
them,  too,  enjoying  apparently  a  larger  share  of  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  than  many  who  do  work. 
This  is  true ;  and  it  suggests  matter  for  fixture  inquiry. 
But  we  may  ask  at  once, — ^would  these  people  who  live 
without  working  themselves  be  able  to  live  if  all  work 
were  suspended?  No?  Must  we  admit  that  all  who 
live  without  work  can  continue  to  live  so  long  only  as 
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there  are  others  who  do  work?  The  very  jomig,  and 
the  very  old^  the  ailing,  the  imbecile,  and  others,  whose 
cases  deserve  separate  notice,  live,  it  is  true,  inde- 
pendently of  their  own  work,  but  not  independently  of 
others'  work. 

The  ^t  is  not  the  less  true  of  men  collectively — ^that 
they  must  work  to  obtain  an  abundance  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life,  although  so  large  a  portion  of  them 
do  not  work.  But  its  claim  upon  our  most  serious 
attention  is  rendered  thereby  more  urgent.  The  occu- 
pants of  our  nurseries,  of  our  almshouses,  and  of  our 
hospitals,  must  be  worked  for  by  others.  Does  this 
induce  us  to  insist  less  or  more  upon  the  necessity  of 
work  by  those  who  can  work?  You  are  not  obliged 
just  now  to  form  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  conduct  of 
those  who,  not  being  infants,  nor  incapacitated  by  age  or 
infirmity,  do  no  work.  Neither  should  you  hastily  con- 
clude that  all  who,  to  your  inexperienced  eyes,  seem  to 
do  no  work,  are  really  living  by  the  work  of  other 
people.  We  have,  however,  proof  enough  before  us  to 
justify  us  in  deciding  that  work  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
if  mankind  is  to  continue  in  existence;  that  as  many 
cannot  work,  their  existence  must  depend  upon  those 
who  can  and  will  work ;  and  that  existence  in  a  state  of 
much  comfort  must  require  much  and  well  applied 
work. 

However  new  speculation  on  such  a  subject  may  be 
to  you,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  subject  had 
not  long  engaged  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
preceded  us  in  the  world.  The  results  of  work  or 
labour  in  such  a  country  as  ours  meet  the  eye  at  every 
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turn;  and  what  would  happen  if  that  work  were 
susi>ended  cannot  be  absent  from  people's  thoughts. 
The  very  persons  who  are  averse  to  work  themselves, 
and  who  seize  every  opportunity  of  evading  it,  cannot 
but  approve  of  those  who  do  work,  since  they  desire  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  work.  They  who  work  and  they 
who  do  not  work  must  wish  to  encourage  work  in 
otluers ;  the  latter  particularly,  since  they  are  entirely 
dej)endent  upon  the  work  of  others.  Men,  exemplary 
by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  work,  are  accord- 
ingly considered  worthy  of  note  by  all  other  men ;  and, 
in  conformity  with  the  custom  uniformly  observed 
wherever  interest  is  felt,  a  name  has  been  given  to 
them. 

Men  who  are  observed  to  work  diligently  and  con- 
tinuously are  called  "industrious;"  and  to  men  who 
neglect  work,  or  evince  a  reluctance  to  work,  we  apply 
the  epithet,  "idle,"  "lazy,"  or  "indolent;"  and  from 
tliose  terms  applied  to  the  men,  names  also  have  been 
fonned  for  the  qualities  which  we  assume  them  to 
possess.  Industry  is  a  quality  of  the  industrious  man» 
as  idleness,  laziness,  or  indolence  is  a  quality  of  the  idle 
mtui.  Wo  like  also  to  classify  the  qualities  which  we 
observe  and  note.  Among  other  classes  we  have  the 
"  good  "  and  tlie  "  bad."  These  little  words  have  great 
significance ;  and  we  shall  often  have  to  refer  to  them  as 
we  go  along.  We  shall  often  have  to  ask  ourselves 
imder  which  we  ought  to  class  the  diflPerent  qualities 
that  we  shall  be  led  to  observe  and  note.  We  may 
beghi  at  once  to  fonu  our  classification.  Let  us  make 
two  columns,  one  for  the  good,  the  other  for  the  bad 
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qualities.  In  which  shall  we  place  "  industry?"  Among 
the  good?  Why  so?  Because  industry  conduces  to 
the  general  well-being ;  whereas,  an  idle  people — always 
understanding  that  a  people  universally  idle  is  an 
impossibility — must  be  a  miserable  people. 

You  object  that  an  industrious  people  might  also  be 
miserable?  and  that  there  are  many  industrious  men 
who  are  very  bad  men,  and  who  do  a  great  deal  of 
mischief?  You  contend  that  there  are  industrious 
thieves  and  burglars,  as  assiduous  and  enterprising  in 
their  bad  works,  both  by  day  and  night,  as  our  farm- 
l^urers  and  engto^vj?  TUsi  »..  B.,in 
showing  that  men  must  work,  we  have  said  nothing  to 
countenance  the  inference  that  therefore  they  ought  to 
work  at  anything,  or  anyhow ;  and  we  only  call  those 
men  good  who,  in  their  whole  conduct,  contribute  to  the 
weU-being  of  maiJdnd.  As  no  society  can  thrive  which! 
is  not  principally  made  up  of  industrious  men,  so  no 
man  can  thoroughly  deserve  the  epithet  "  good  "  who  is 
not  industrious ;  although  a  man  may  be  bad  in  other 
respects,  in  spite  of  his  one  good  quality,  industry. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the 
character  of  the  mistakes  of  which  this  false  inference 
about  industry  may  be  taken  as  a  sample.  When  we 
say  that  industry  is  a  good  quality,  we  mean  that  it  is 
one  of  the  qualities  the  prevalence  of  which  among  a 
people  is  essential  to  their  well-being.  It  may  prove  to 
be  one  only  of  more  than  a  hundred  qualities  to  which 
we  shall  apply  the  epithet  "  good."  The  possession  of 
the  whole  of  these  qualities  in  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection may  be  seen  to  constitute  an  eminently  good 
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man.  The  prevalence  of  them  to  a  large  extent  among 
a  people  may  be  seen  to  be  indispensable  to  constitute 
them  what  we  should  call  a  thriving,  a  happy,  a  civilized 
people.  We  have  begun  by  establishing,  I  think  satis- 
factorily, that  one  of  these  hundred  and  more  qualities 
is  "industry  ;**  and,  surely,  we  need  not  be  daunted  in 
our  course,  nor  be  deterred  from  further  inquiry,  because 
we  are  told  that  the  possession  of  one  quality  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  the  possession  of  one  hundred.  When 
we  come  to  examine  what  other  qualities  ought  to 
prevail  among  mankind,  we  shall  perhaps  find  that, 
although  industry  may  be  the  quality  of  a  bad  man,  the 
slave  to  idleness  is  almost  sure  to  be,  if  not  a  bad,  at 
least  a  contemptible  and  useless  man.  Although  industry 
may  ]^e  so  associated  with  other  qualities  in  a  people  as 
to  admit  of  their  being  low  in  rank  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  the  opposite  qaality,  idleness,  must  make 
them  both  low  and  miserable. 

For  these  reasons  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  acquiesce 
in  the  general  verdict  of  society,  where  we  find  industry 
enumerated  among  the  virtues,  and  its  opposite,  idleness, 
among  the  vices.  As,  however,  these  are  the  first 
qualities  to  be  inserted  in  our  schedules,  and  we  would 
fein  avoid  making  a  mistake  at  our  very  outset,  we  will 
^  yet  question  ourselves  a  little  further.  There  are  no 
countries  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  even  the  most 
happily  circumstanced,  that  do  not  exhibit  considerable 
destitution  and  misery  among  their  inhabitants.  Can 
any  portion  of  such  destitution  be  fairly  attributed  to 
lack  of  industry?  Might  not  some  of  it  be  fairly  attri- 
buted to  over-industry?    Let  us  apply  ourselves  first  to 
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the  last  of  these  questions.  We  have  already  admitted 
that  industry  may  be  misdirected — that  is,  directed,  not 
to  good,  but  to  bad  purposes*  Misdirected  industry 
ought  not  to  .be  represented  as  over-industry.  That 
industry  only  should  be  considered  over-industry  which 
is  put  forth  in  excess  for  good  purposes.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  happened  to  many  to  work 
beyond  their  strength,  to  undermine  their  health,  and  to 
impair  their  faculties  by  mattention  to,  or  misappre- 
hension of,  the  requirements  of  their  organization.  We 
may  find  by  and  by  that  it  will  conduce  more  to  our 
clearness  of  judgment  if  we  attribute  evil  consequences 
arising  in  this  way  rather  to  want  of  attention  and 
information  than  to  excess  of  industry.  Since  the  same 
amount  of  industry,  or  even  a  greater,  difierently  applied, 
might  not  be  at  all  in  excess. 

The  eflTects  of  lack  of  industry  in  the  world  are  too 
manifest  to  need  much  exposition  from  us.  Lands 
untilled  and  unsown,  crops  indifferent  from  want  of  the 
hoe,  wood  and  iron-work  perishing  from  want  of  paint, 
locks  and  bolts  broken  firom  want  of  oil,  roofs  decaying 
from  want  of  thatoh  or  a  nail,  garments  useless  from 
want  of  a  stiteh,  the  fishery  a  failure  through  an  unre- 
paired net  or  a  leaky  boat,  provisions  spoiled,  property 
destroyed,  and  lives  sacrificed,  through  what  is  termed 
the  scamping  of  work,  are  all  of  every-day  occurrence, 
— demonstrating  how  much  greater  would  be  our 
abundance  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  were 
idleness  less  rife  among  us. 

For  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  is  lame.  For  want  of 
a  horse  the  waggon  stands  still.     For  want  of  a  waggon 
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the  hay  is  spoiled.  For  want  of  the  hay  the  cattle  pine. 
From  want  of  all  the  farmer  fails.  The  wanting  shoe 
originated  in  the  indolence  of  one  of  the  farm  labourers, 
to  which  no  remedy  was  brought  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
farmer.  Will  such  farm  labourers  easily  find  farmers 
to  hire  thenl :  or  if  hired,  will  they  assist  the  farmer  and 
promote  abundance  ?  Some  men  will  not  work  more 
than  four  or  five  days  in  a  week ;  and  some  will  not 
put  their  whole  energy  into  the  work  allotted  to  them. 
Can  the  labour  of  such  people  be  turned  to  the  best 
account,  especially  if  the  day  on  which  they  will  not 
work  be  the  day  on  which  their  service  is  the  most 
needed  ?  We  have  all  heard  of  able-bodied  paupers ; 
and  we  should  not  be  justified  in  passing  judgment  upon 
them  till  we  have  pursued  our  investigation  further. 
But  we  may  ask — is  it  possible  that  any  of  these  able- 
bodied  paupers  cannot  find  employment,  or  will  not 
accept  it  when  offered,  on  account  of  their  indolence  ? 
May  the  previous  effects  of  that  vice  in  them  have 
brought  loss  upon  those  who  had  employed  them  ?  and 
are  they  not  without  a  character  for  industry  to  refer  to 
while  seeking  further  employment  ? 

We  will  endeavour  to  keep  our  ears  open  to  all  the 
difficulties  and  objections  that  may  be  suggested  to  us, 
come  from  what  quarter  they  will.  There  are  persons  who 
tell  us  that  although  a  participation  in  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life  is  not  to  be  had  without  labour;  yet, 
as  labour  is  painful,  it  may  happen,  after  the  possession 
of  a  limited  quantity  of  necessaries  and  comforts,  that 
the  pain  of  the  labour  might  outweigh  the  enjoyment 
from  the  possession  of  more.     The  very  terms  in  which 
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this  objection  is  couched  imply  what,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  cannot  be  denied,  that  some  work  or  labour, 
whether  it  be  painful  or  not,  is  indispensable  for  exist- 
ence. But  is  it  really  true  that  labour  is  painful  ?  If 
examples  of  men  to  whom  labour  is  painful  be  pointed 
out  to  us,  might  we  not  meet  them  with  examples  of 
other  men  who  delight  in  labour?  Can  it  be  aflSrmed, 
then,  we  may  be  asked,  that  labour  is  pleasant  ?  Accu- 
rate observation,  we  think,  will  conviQce  anybody  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  affirming  either  that  labour  is 
pleasant  or  painful  to  all  men.  It  is  painful  to  some 
men,  and  pleasant  to  some  men ;  and  there  are  few  men 
to  whom  some  kinds  of  labour  would  not  be  painful, 
while  other  kinds  are  pleasant.  Amid  all  this  variety,  we 
cannot  deny,  and  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact, 
that  no  community  can  enjoy  an  abundance  of  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life,  among  the  members  of  which 
habits  of  industry  do  not  prevail. 

Having  decided  that  industry  must  be  ranked  among 
the  good  qualities,  that  it  prevails  in  different  degrees  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  it  nowhere  prevails  to 
the  extent  that  it  ought  for  the  general  welfare  of  society, 
we  must  now  ask :  Can  anything  be  done  to  promote  its 
greater  prevalence  in  the  future  ? — and  what  ?  If  we  were 
to  take  a  savage  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
whose  previous  course  of  life  had  somewhat  resembled 
that  of  a  wild  beast,  reposing  or  sleepiag  except  when 
roused  to  exertion  by  the  cravings  of  himger,  the  calls 
of  passion,  or  the  thirst  for  revenge,  could  we  easily 
prevail  upon  him  to  engage  in  the  steady  continuous 
labour  of  an  English  artisan?     Could  we  induce  him 
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to  share  in  the  labours  of  the  fields  the  mme,  the  factory, 
the  railroad,  the  laboratory,  or  the  desk?  Without 
resorting  to  savage  life,  could  we  hope  to  make  a  steady 
labourer  out  of  one  of  those  full-grown  idlers  whom  we 
commonly  call  *^  vagabonds?**  You  do  not  think  that 
our  eflForts  would  be  rewarded  with  much  success?  You 
fear  that  confirmed  vagabond  habits  would  not  readily 
yield  to  any  discipline  or  contrivances  of  which  we  hare 
learned  the  mastery?  As  I  share  your  fears,  I  can  do 
nothing  to  allay  them. 

But  is  there  no  other  quarter  in  which  we  might  hope 
that  success  would  attend  our  efforts  to  promote  habits  of 
industry  ?  Are  there  any  human  beings  among  us  who 
are  readily  open  to  influence  for  better  or  worse,  in 
respect  of  industrious  habits?  You  judge  righfly. 
Infants— children — ^the  very  young — ^with  habits  un-^ 
formed  or  unconfirmed,  are  such  beings.  Their  natures 
are  what  we  may  call  plastic.  We  do  hear  occasionally 
of  the  stubborn  tendency  to  evil  of  some  children,  even 
from  birth ;  but  we  have  no  need  here  either  to  deny  or 
admit  the  occurrence  of  such  natures  among  us.  The 
practical  good  sense  and  virtuous  and  religious  feelings 
of  all  good  parents  inspire  them  with  sufficient  confi- 
dence in  the  natures  of  their  children,  and  in  the  efficacy 
of  judicious  treatment,  to  remove  from  their  minds  all 
doubts  about  the  possibility  of  aiding  their  children  to 
become  good,  and  therefore  industrious  men. 

Besides,  before  we  despair  of  certain  natures  as  hope- 
less, we  ought  to  be  confident  that  we  are  not  wanting 
in  the  ability  to  manage  them.  The  child  that  grows 
up  into  an  idle  man,  may  do  so  through  the  unskilful 
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treatment  of  his  guardian,  as  well  as  through  his  own 
perverse  nature.  Shall  it  be  left  to  the  unskilful 
guardian  to  decide  on  which  of  the  two  the  blame  is 
to  rest?  But  granting  that  there  are  exceptional  cases 
of  perversity  of  nature,  as  of  idiocy,  dumbness,  deaf- 
ness and  blindness,  are  we  doing  all  in  our  power  to 
promote  habits  of  industry?  We  can  point  to  many 
hundreds  of  children  whose  guardians  are  sparing  no 
pains  to  form  them  into  industrious  men.  We  can  also, 
sad  to  say,  point  to  many  hundreds  of  children  with 
whom  no  pains  at  all  are  taken.  Will  as  many  indus- 
trious men  be  produced  out  of  every  hundred  neglected 
children  as  out  of  every  cared-for  hundred  ?  You  say 
that  nobody  can  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 
Be  it  so.  Let  all  who  answer  it  in  the  negative,  how- 
ever, ask  themselves  before  they  turn  their  thoughts 
to  other  subjects,  whether  they  have  done,  are  doing, 
and  will  do  all  that  is  in  their  power  to  guard,  not  only 
their  own,  but  all  children  from  the  consequences  of 
neglect 

The  love  of  exertion  and  work  in  children  wisely 
cared  for,  grows  with  their  growth.  Children  wisely 
cared  for  live  in  the  midst  of  industrious  people.  They 
imitate  and  long  to  do  what  others  are  doing.  They 
begin  to  form  industrious  habits  before  they  can  under- 
stand their  importance.  Happy  the  children  whose 
habits  are  thus  prepared  to  second  the  lessons  of  wisdom 
as  they  are  presented  to  their  understandings!  And 
when  as  you,  at  your  age,  with  thoughtfulness  called 
forth,  with  the  desire,  if  not  always  so  lively  as  you 
could  wish,  never  dead  within  you,  to  improve  and 
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elevate  your  own  nature^  with  habits  well  directed  and 
only  not  thoroughly  set,  because  more  time  is  yet 
needful,  they  are  beginning  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
improving  and  strengthening  of  their  own  characters, 
what  a  train  of  pleasing  and  ennobling  thoughts  will 
ever  crowd  upon  their  memories  I  You  know  the 
importance  to  yourselves  and  to  others  that  you  should 
grow  up  industrious.  Temptations  to  indolence  and 
inertness  beset  you.  FeeUngs  of  languor,  arising  out 
of  inequalities  of  temperature  or  health,  the  allurements 
of  some  attractive  pleasure  or  novelty,  disincline  yon  to 
a  task  which  you  feel  nevertheless  ought  not  to  be 
neglected.  You  resist  the  temptation  I  You  overcome 
the  seducing  influence  1  You  have  done  a  great  deal 
more  than  escape  from  an  act  of  omission  which  your 
intelligence  tells  you  is  a  bad  act,  and  which  all  good 
men  would  condemn.  You  have  begun  to  form  a 
habit — ^to  acquire  the  mastery  over  your  impulses, 
confirming  those  which  lead  to  good  conduct,  and  sup- 
pressing those  of  an  opposite  tendency.  You  resist  the 
next  and  each  successive  temptation  with  less  difficulty, 
till  at  last  idleness  has  no  charms,  and,  therefore,  no 
temptations  to  present  to  you. 

The  judicious  and  vigilant  teacher  will  be  careful 
to  guard  the  children  under  his  care  against  any  mis- 
taken notions  in  regard  to  the  honourableness  of  labour 
— of  all  labour  indispensable  to  human  comfort.  His 
example  will  do  much.  His  approval  and  respect  of 
those  who  are  contributing  by  their  industry  to  the 
common  weal,  and  his  pity  and  aversion  for  those  who, 
under  any  pretence,  shirk  their  share  of  work,  will  tell 
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upon   the  children  who  listen  to  his  every  word   and 
watch  the  expressions  of  his  face. 

We  know  that,  in  former  ages,  immunity  from  lahour 
has  been  considered  a  distinction — ^not  only  a  luxury  to 
be  enjoyed,  but  a  privilege  to  be  proud  of.  Secession 
from  that  labour  which,  you  have  agreed  with  me, 
ought  to  be  made  pleasant,  through  the  teaching  of  its 
uses  and  the  training  to  its  performance,  has  been 
praised  as  a  religious  act.  A  life  of  prayer  and  self- 
mortification  has  been  held  up  as  more  acceptable  to 
the  Deity  than  a  life  of  labour.  Such  notions  comport 
but  little  with  the  conclusions  we  have  arrived  at ;  but 
they  are  not  so  completely  extinct  that  we  can  venture 
to  disregard  the  early  symptoms  of  their  growth.  Their 
later  developments,  are  not  found  to  be  easily  manage- 
able. 

I  have  met  with  children  who  have  told  me,  when 
asked  how  they  hoped  to  get  their  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  after  they  were  grown  up,  that  they  would 
pray  for  them.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
children  could  be  giving  utterance  to  their  real  senti- 
ments as  to  how  they  were  to  procure  the  means  of 
their  subsistence.  They  had  most  probably  slipped 
into  a  kind  of  verbiage  to  which  incompetent  teachers 
had  introduced  them,  and  might  eventually  accustom 
them.  But  the  state  of  understanding  from  which  such 
an  answer  springs  is  not  to  be  trifled  with.  I  called 
upon  the  children  to  tell  me  whether,  by  prayer  alone, 
bread  could  be  made,  clothes  be  fitted,  houses  be  built, 
or  new  panes  of  glass  be  provided  for  broken  windows. 
They  soon  confessed  that  no  extent  of  prayer  without 
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work  could  obtain  for  them  any  supply  of  the  neces- 
cessaries  and  comforts  of  life — ^that  whatever  else  it 
might  be  desirable  for  them  to  do,  work  thej  must. 
Prayer  might  be  an  auxiliary,  but  could  not  be  a 
substitute  for  work.  They  told  me  that  God  would  not 
grant  crops  of  com  to  the  idle  farmer,  nor  grind  into 
flour  the  com  of  the  idle  miller,  nor  make  into  bread 
the  flour  of  the  idle  baker;  that  he  listened  only  to 
the  prayers  of  those  who  worked  so  that  their  prayers 
might  deserve  attention.  The  repetition  of  my  original 
question,  after  an  animated  discussion  of  the  first  answ^, 
led  to  the  only  answer  that  will  stand  examination: 
*^  They  would  work  for  them.''  Then  followed :  Shall 
you  like  to  be  cheerful  and  brisk  at  your  work,  or 
repining  and  dull  ?  Are  you  sure  to  become  industrious 
men  ?  When  must  you  begin  to  be  industrious  men  ? 
What  ought  you  to  do  now  to  help  your  becoming 
industrious  men?  Wfll  prayer  alone  make  industrious 
men  of  you?  or  must  you  also  perform  your  daily 
work  at  school  and  at  home  so  that  habits  of  industry 
may  grow  upon  you  ? 

Work  is  indispensable.  Cheerfulness  at  work  is 
desirable;  and  is  attainable  only  by  the  formation  of 
industrious  habits  from  early  childhood.  If  we  as 
adults,  or  growing  towards  adults,  ask  ourselves — What 
ought  we  to  do  in  behalf  of  the  young  who  look  to 
us  for  the  formation  of  their  habits  and  character? — 
there  is  but  one  answer  that  can  avert  self-reproach. 
We  must  take  steps  to  form  their  habits  while  they 
are  yet  incapable  of  caring  for  themselves.  We  must 
gradually  open  their  understandings  to  a  sense  of  this 
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one  among  other  conditions  of  comfortable  existence — 
that  they  must  worL  And^  lastly,  we  must  awaken 
in  them  an  attention  to  self-discipline,  through  which 
the  good  habits  early  planted  may  be  so  matured  and 
consolidated,  that  the  search  for  pleasure,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  duty,  will  be  but  two  names  for  the  same 
kind  of  exertion. 

Of  course  we  cannot  but  be  aware  that,  up  to  the 
present  time,  numbers  of  children  uncared  for  and  ill- 
cared  for  have  ripened  into  men.  The  consequences 
have  been,  and  still  are,  before  us.  Are  there  any 
children  yet  among  us  similarly  neglected  ?  and,  if  so, 
what  must  be  the  consequences  ? 

A  re-statement  of  the  conclusions  that  we  have  thus 
far  arrived  at  will  Airnish  an  answer  to  the  last  of  these 
questions,  and  will  authorize  us  to  invite  all  who  care 
for  the  improvement  of  their  fellow-creatures  to  give  in 
their  adhesion  to  our  answer,  or  to  challenge  its 
correctness. 

Men  must  work  steadily  and  zealously  in  order  to 
secure  an  uninterrupted  sufficiency  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life.  The  sustained  effort  of  labour  is 
no  drawback  upon  the  happiness  of  those  who  have 
acquired  habits  of  industry;  and  habits  of  industry 
should  be  commenced  through  judicious  training  from 
infancy,  be  continued  through  similar  training,  in  con- 
junction with  good  teaching  during  childhood,  to  be 
perfected  through  self-discipline  in  youth  and  manhood. 
As  habits  of  industry  are  not  formed  in  children  who 
are  imcared  for,  so  their  industry,  when  they  arrive  at 
manhood,  cannot  be  counted  upon.     Let  it  be  known 
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that  a  community  exists  where  neglected  children 
abound,  it  would  also  be  known  that  idleness  and  hence 
destitution  could  not  fail  to  abound. 

The  multitude  of  neglected  children  and  destitute 
men  among  us  is  a  sad  confirmation  of  the  soundness  of 
these  doctrines.  As  our  investigation  proceeds,  we  may 
find  intermediate  links,  besides  idleness,  to  connect  adult 
destitution  with  child-neglect ;  but  for  the  present  there 
is  no  gainsaying,  that  idleness  must  be  a  consequence  of 
child-neglect,  and  a  cause  of  destitution. 

Before  we  pass  on  to  the  next  step  in  our  investigation, 
we  will  again  ask, — Is  there  any  room  to  question  the 
truth  of  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived,  or  to 
deny  the  facts  by  which  they  are  corroborated?  If  not, 
what  under  the  circumstances  ought  we  to  do  ?  Not  to 
wish  to  answer  this  question,  and  not  to  wish  to  shape 
conduct  accordingly,  may  be  possible  with  persons 
whose  thoughts  upon  these  subjects — upon  the  duties 
which  they  owe  to  themselves  and  others — have  never 
been  awakened.  With  you  it  is  impossible.  What^ 
then,  ought  we  to  do  ?  for  that  is  the  question  which  we 
intend  to  keep  constantly  in  view.  We  must  unite  to 
diminish,  and,  if  possible,  to  put  a  stop  to  child-neglect. 
Not  to  do  that — ^to  do  nought  but  bewail  destitution,  and 
exhaust  effort  in  vainly  attempting  to  relieve  it,  is  a  sad 
misdirection  of  good  feeling  and  waste  of  power. 

Another  answer  may  be  suggested  to  the  question, — 
what  ought  we  do  ?     It  may  be  said  that  we  ought,  i 
possible,  to  correct  and  reform  the  idle  habits  which  are 
entailing  such  frightful  consequences  upon  their  victims 
and,  through  tJaem,  upon  society.     And  so  we  ought. 
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But  IS  it  reasonable  to  expect  much  success  from  efforts 
at  reforming,  among  a  people  who  have  not  risen  to  a 
sense  of  what  is  obligatory  upon  them  towards  forming 
habits?  Our  reflections  on  the  untutored  savage  and 
the  neglected  vagabond  forbid  our  answering  that 
question  in  the  affirmative. 

To  you,  whose  destiny  is  cast  in  a  rank  where  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  are  almost  certain  to 
come  to  you  in  superabundance  without  any  labour  of 
your  own,  who  have  been  already  so  well  cared  for  as 
to  be  in  the  possession  of  habits  of  industry,  and  to  be 
conscious  of  a  yearning  for  self-improvement,  what  a 
noble  career  is  open  before  you !  Sensible  as  you  must 
be  of  the  immensity  of  the  advantages  inherited  by  you 
and  by  all  similarly  situated  to  yourselves,  in  finding 
good  habits  and  dispositions  ready  formed  within  you, 
even  before  yoii  had  the  intelligence  to  appreciate  their 
value,  you  will  be  moved  to  pity  when  thinking  of  the 
many  miserable  victims  of  idleness  and  of  other  bad 
habits,  and  be  animated  by  an  ardent  desire  to  throw 
in  the  weight  of  your  influence  and  example  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  every  judicious  attempt  to  rescue 
the  children  around  you  from  growing  up,  as  they  must 
if  not  disciplined  in  habits  of  industry,  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  the  destitute. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Industry  alone  insufficient  to  procure  abundance — It  must  be 
judiciously  directed  and  ably  applied — Knowledge  and  skill — 
Ignorance  and  unskilfulnets  not  easily  to  be  remoyed  from 
adults— Children  readily  teachable — Self -teaching — Duty  of  each 
generation  towards  succeeding  generations — ^Fatal  effects  of  the 
negligent  performance  of  this  duty  upon  the  advance  of  know- 
ledge and  skill,  and  hence  upon  well-being — Knowledge  of  duty, 
and  undeyiating  attention  to  it  in  conduct — No  substitute  for 
attention  to  the  formation  of  habits  in  early  life. 

We  have  made  one  step  in  our  inquiries  concerning 
character  and  conduct— concerning  what  is  good  and 
what  is  bad^  what  is  fitvourable  and  what  unfavourable 
to  the  general  well-being.  We  have  satisfied  ourselves 
that  it  is  good  to  work — that  without  work  an  uninter- 
rupted abundance  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life 
is  not  to  be  had ;  and  as  abundance  is  indispensable  to 
well-being,  we  say  that  industry,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  abundance,  is  a  good  quality. 

Our  first  step  has  landed  us  here :  "  Industry  must 
precede  abundance."  Can  we  also  say  that  *^  Abundance 
must  follow  industry  "  ?  Men  must  work  to  obtain  an 
abundance  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  But 
when  they  work  are  they  sure  to  obtain  this  abundance  ? 
The  ground  must  be  tilled.  Are  the  operations  for  the 
purpose  to  be  the  same  in  every  soil  and  climate  ?  Will 
all  crops  yield  equally  in  all  places  and  in  all  seasons  ? 
Ought  the  land  to  be  drained  or  irrigated,  or  both? 
Are  alternations  of  crops  or  fallows  desirable  ?    Cattle 
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and  sheep  mast  be  reared.  Do  they  thrive  equally  on 
all  kinds  of  food  ?  and  are  all  breeds  equally  service- 
able to  the  purposes  of  man  ?  Their  flesh,  their  skin, 
their  hair,  their  wool,  their  milk  are  desired.  Does 
the  abundance  of  these  depend  entirely  upon  the 
assiduity  of  the  work  expended  upon  them?  Is  it 
labour  alone,  or  labour  and  something  else  that  men 
must  attend  to,  if  they  would  extract  from  all  these 
meat,  ^leather,  furniture,  clothing,  butter,  and  cheese, 
abundant  in  quantity,  and  wholesome  and  agreeable 
in  quality? 

Shall  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  be  attempted  by 
mere  muscular  effort  or  with  the  ai4  of  tools  ?  And 
are  such  tools  as  spades,  rakes,  ploughs,  and  harrows, 
the  produce  of  labour,  or  of  labour  united  with  some- 
thing else?  Shall  the  grinding  of  wheat  and  the 
separating  the  bran  &om  the  flour  be  accomplished 
between  two  stones  moved  by  the  hand,  or  in  a  mill 
with  the  motive  power  supplied  by  the  wind  ?  or  where 
the  aid  of  wind  cannot  be  relied  upon,  by  water  or 
steam  ?  Will  labour  alone  suffice  to  engage  the  assist- 
ance of  these  powers?  or  will  they  only  yield  their 
assistance  to  labour  in  alliance  with  something  else? 
Will  labour  left  to  itself  supply  man  with  the  products 
of  every  soil  and  climate,  build  and  navigate  his  ships, 
construct  his  bridges  and  railways,  guide  his  locomo- 
tives, contrive  and  work  his  electric  telegraphs?  or 
must  something  else  be  brought  to  co-operate  with 
labour  to  accomplish  all  these  results  ? 

Industry  alone  does  not  procure  for  man  all  the 
abundance  that  he  enjoys?    There  is  something  co- 
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operating  with  industry  ?  Has  this  something  a  name  ? 
Yes,  its  name  is  knowledge.  Knowledge  in  the  indus- 
trious man  is  that  which  enables  him  to  direct  his  labour 
so  as  to  produce  most  successfully  what  he  is  aiming  at 
— an  abundance  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  Kfe. 
It  is  something  within  himself,  of  which  he  is  conscious, 
and  of  which,  when  put  forth — that  is,  when  co-ope- 
rating with  industry,  both  he  and  others  witness  the 
effects.  The  knowledge  of  a  nation  or  community  is, 
of  course,  made  up  of  the  knowledge  of  the  individuals 
that  comprise  it.  It  is  manifested  in  all  the  products  of 
their  industry,  and  recorded  in  their  books.  It  is  the 
result  of  observation,  experiment,  and  calculation. 
When  arranged  and  systematized  it  is  generally  called 
science.  To  remove  any  doubt,  or  to  fortify  our  judg- 
ments as  to  the  efficacy  of  knowledge  or  science  in 
directing  industrial  effort,  we  may  as  well  ask  ourselves 
a  few  questions. 

In  what  respects  has  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  been 
affected  by  the  successive  advancements  in  chemistry, 
animal  and  vegetable  physiolbgy,  and  mechanics  ? 

In  what  respects  has  the  conversion  of  the  raw 
products  of  the  earth  and  mines  into  the  forms  best  fitted 
for  man's  use  been  accelerated  and  improved  by  the 
same  sciences  ? 

In  what  respects  has  intercommunication  between  all 
the  people  of  the  earth,  and  the  interchange  of  their 
products  been  promoted  by  chemistry,  electricity, 
mechanics,  astronomy,  and  optics  ? 

In  what  respects  have  our  own  health  and  happiness 
and  the  salubrity  and  comforts  of  our  dwellings  and 
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towns  been  promoted  by  chemistry,  physiology, 
hydraulics,  and  mechanics  ? 

In  what  respects  has  the  knowledge  of  reading, 
writing,  printing,  arithmetic,  and  mathematics,  contri- 
buted to  the  development  of  all  these  sciences,  and  to 
the  diffusion  of  them  among  all  nations  and  among  the 
individuals  of  each  nation? 

Another  question  suggests  itself  here.  Are  there 
any  conditions  in  the  alliance  between  Industry  aad 
^  Knowledge  which  deserve  special  attention  ?  You  don't 
see  the  drift  of  this  question  ?  Well,  that  shows  a  want 
of  tact  on  my  part  in  putting  it.  Let  us  approach  what 
I  have  in  my  thoughts,  aad  what  I  feel  almost  sure  only 
waits  an  opportunity  to  express  itself  in  you,  through  an 
intermediate  question  or  two.  Do  you  write  as  well 
now  as  when  you  first  held  a  pen? — better?  Do  you 
hem  and  sew  now  as  well  as  when  you  first  held  a 
needle  and  thread? — better?  Do  you  draw  and  paint, 
and  play  on  the  pianoforte  as  weU  as  when  you  first 
handled  the  pencil  and  brush,  or  fingered  the  keys? 
— ^better  ?  And  why  ? — because  you  have  practised.  Has 
any  name  been  given  to  what  you  have  thus  acquired 
by  practice  ?  Could  an  intelligent  man  who  had  never 
rowed  a  boat,  nor  driven  a  plough,  understand  the  action 
of  the  oar  or  ploughshare  ?  He  could  ?  But  if  he  tried 
his  own  hand  at  either  work,  what  would  be  the  success 
of  his  first  effort,  compared  with  that  of  the  practised 
ploughman  and  waterman  ? — very  poor  ?  What  should 
you  say  he  was  wanting  in,  that  the  others  were  re- 
markable for?  Skill.  Yes,  that  is  the  name  given 
to  the  aptitude  and  readiness  in  applying  knowledge 
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acquired  by  practice  and  imitation  under  accomplished 
teachers. 

The  condition  on  which  the  mdon  of  knowledge  and 
industry  will  yield  to  the  people  who  exert  them  the 
abondance  which  they  need  is^  that  readiness,  expertness, 
aptitude,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  ''skill" 
shall  have  been  acquired  so  as  to  be  at  command  when 
called  for. 

Tou  will  observe  that  by  the  method  of  investigation 
which  we  are  pursuing  we  contrive  to  avoid  all  inter- 
ruption from  controversies  about  the  meanings  of  words. 
Circumspection  in  the  use  of  language,  where  ambigoity 
of  expression  is  common,  and  attention  to  the  sense  of 
words  which  frequently  have  more  meanings  than  one, 
and  where  there  is  danger  of  gliding  imperceptibly  from 
one  meaning  into  another,  are  of  course  highly  neces- 
sary. Familiarity  with  verbal  distinctions  you  will  be 
gaining,  doubtless,  at  other  times;  and  a  most  useftd 
acquisition  it  is  to  assist  you  in  your  other  studies.  But, 
in  this  course,  we  must  endeavour  not  to  have  our 
attention  distracted  from  the  one  question  to  which  we 
are  seeking  answers — a  question  sufficient  both  from  its 
importance  and  from  the  range  and  extent  of  the  subjects 
embraced  in  its  answers,  to  occupy  all  our  thoughts  for 
the  time — ^*  What  ought  we  to  do  ?" 

We  may  arrive  at  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have 
given  expression  by  another  road.  With  the  evidence 
collected,  we  may  ask — Do  all  industrious  men  produce 
alike?  No.  Do  some  direct  their  industrial  efforts 
better  than  others?  Yes.  Do  we  want  a  name  to 
distinguish  one  class  of  these  men  from  the  other;  and 
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have  we  a  name  ?  Yes — we  call  one  class  well-informed, 
the  other  ill-informed ;  and  we  say  that  knowledge  is  a 
qoalit  J  of  the  firsts  and  ignorance  of  the  second.  Again, 
do  all  well-informed  industrious  men  apply  their  labour 
equally  well?  No.  Some  produce  much  more  than 
others,  because  through  practice,  natural  aptitude,  and 
opportunity  of  imitating  the  best  models,  they  have 
acquired  the  power  of  applying  their  knowledge  in 
greater  perfection.  Do  we  feel  the  want  of  a  name  to 
distinguish  two  classes  of  such  men — ^the  comparatively 
successful,  and  comparatively  unsuccessful;  and  have 
we  supplied  that  want  ?  Yes,  we  designate  them  respec- 
tively the  skilAil  and  the  unskilful;  and  the  quality 
possessed  by  the  one  class,  and  wanting  in  the  other,  we 
caU^'skilL" 

You  must  be  prepared  to  meet  with  persons  who,  both 
in  written  and  spoken  language,  do  not  conform  to  the 
precision  of  expression  which  you  think  it  wise  to  adopt 
as  a  means  of  communicating  your  opinions,  and  of 
preserving  yourselves  fipom  confusion  of  understanding. 
These  persons  will  neither  accept  the  meanings  which 
you  attach  to  words,  nor  favour  you  with  others  by 
which  they  will  fix  themselves  to  abide.  Your  precision 
will  assist  you  to  detect  their  errors  and  clear  up  their 
perplexities,  where  the  merits  of  what  they  offer  for 
jour  consideration  deserve  the  effort,  or  where  the 
danger  to  others  of  the  consequences  of  their  mistakes 
may  call  you  to  expose  them  as  a  duty.  Your  habits  of 
precision  will  also  make  you  cautious  in  assuming  that 
words  conveyed  the  same  meaning  in  the  books  of  former 
times  that  they  do  now;  since,  with  the  progress  of 
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knowledge  and  the  changes  of  opinion,  not  only  are  new 
words  adopted,  but  old  words  become  the  signs  of  new 
ideas ;  they  who  read  and  write  and  talk  without  much 
reflection  betiig  quite  unconscious  of  the  transition  which 
has  taken  place. 

Have  we,  think  you,  examined  and  compared  suffi- 
ciently to  warrant  our  passing  judgment  upon  the  two 
qualities  to  which  the  names  "knowledge"  and  "  skill" 
have  been  affixed  ?  Shall  we  place  them  in  the  "  good'' 
column?  Or  shall  tiieir  opposites,  "ignorance"  and 
** unskilfulness,"  be  placed  there?  You  have  formed 
your  judgments  ?  Knowledge  and  skill  must  be  classed 
among  good  qualities,  if  only  because  they  minister  to 
abundance.  While  ignorance  and  unskilfulness  must 
be  placed  among  bad  qualities,  if  only  because  they 
obstruct  abundance.  Every  advance  that  you  make  in 
knowledge  will  furnish  you  with  additional  evidence  of 
the  propriety  of  this  classification,  and  will  unveil  the 
action  of  these  qualities  upon  human  well-being  in  other 
ways,  irrespective  of  their  influence  upon  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  animal  life. 

If  only  to  fortify  ourselves  against  doubt  upon  so 
important  a  matter  at  any  future  time,  let  us  yet  pause 
a  moment,  and  try  to  represent  in  a  strong  light  what 
our  condition  would  be  if,  while  everything  else  around 
us  was  undisturbed,  we  were  to  be  deprived  of  all  our 
knowledge  and  skill.  We  should  go  on  eating  and 
drinking  and  wearing  out — ^in  one  word,  we  should 
"  consume"  as  heretofore,  and  we  should  work  indus- 
triously to  replace.  But  would  all  our  industry,  no 
longer  aided  by  knowledge  and  skill,  enable  us  to  replace 
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what  we  consumed  ?  It  would  not  Our  stock  of  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  would  gradually  diminish, 
and  want  and  disease  would  progressively  reduce  our 
numbers  ever  too  large,  even  when  reduced,  for  the 
means  of  support 

But  we  must  not  leave  entirely  unheeded  a  voice  of 
warning  which,  I  dare  say,  has  made  itself  heard  even 
by  you : — "  Beware  how  you  attempt  to  impart  know- 
ledge and  skill  indiscriminately.  You  may  unfit  people 
for  the  work  allotted  to  them  by  giving  them  too  much 
knowledge.  The  streets  and  roads  must  be  kept  in 
order,  drains,  sewers,  and  sinks  must  be  made  and 
cleansed,  filth  and  ofial  must  be  removed,  wounds  must 
be  dressed,  and  the  sick  nursed,  soap  and  candles  must 
be  made,  and  all  menial  and  disgusting  services  must  b^ 
performed :  and  who  will  bend  themselves  to  this  work 
when  all  are  well-informed,  skilful,  and  accomplished?" 
You  do  not  shudder  at  these  dangers  ?  You  know  that 
the  highest  attainments  in  science  and  art,  and  the  most 
elegant  refinements  have  often  been  united  in  the  nurse 
and  the  surgeon,  and  in  the  sanitary  reformer  and 
engineer,  contributing  eflficacy  to  the  zeal  with  which 
they  performed  their  duties. 

A  doubt  might  arise  as  to  whether  the  alarmists  who 
thus  tremble  at  the  consequences  of  a  too  great  spread 
of  knowledge  and  skill  really  mean  by  these  words 
what  we  have  included  under  them.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  tie  others  down  to  our  definitions,  but  surely 
we  may  insist  upon  some  of  the  items  that  are  to  be 
included  under  the  terms  knowledge  and  skill,  how- 
ever  much    they  may  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace 
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others.  Under  the  name  "  knowledge,"  then,  we  com- 
prise those  intellectaal  acquirements  which  enable 
individuals  and  communities  to  perceive  the  best 
methods  of  obtaining  an  abundance  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life ;  and  under  the  name  **  skill,"  we 
comprise  the  aptitude  for  executing  what  is  suggested 
by  their  knowledge. 

If  those  who  fear  to  witness  the  general  difiusion  of 
knowledge  and  skill  are  thinking,  when  they  use  these 
terms,  of  nothing  more  than  the  power  of  interpreting 
the  words  of  one  language  in  those  of  another,  and  a 
readiness  of  manipulating  not  obviously  referable  to 
any  other  purpose  than  that  of  occupying  otherwise 
vacant  hours, — if  they  mean  by  education  teaching 
what  has  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  abund^ce  of  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  drilling  in  what 
seems  far  removed  from  readiness  in  executing  work ; 
then,  of  course,  they  are  objecting  to  what  we  are  not^ 
thinking  of,  at  all  events  just  now.  We  might  agree 
with  them  that  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
skill,  as  thus  understood,  would  rather  paralyze  than 
invigorate  industrial  effort.  We  have  here,  thus  early, 
an  instance  of  the  necessity  of  caution  in  ascertaining 
and  fixing  the  meaning  of  the  terms  under  which  we 
register  for  use  and  reference  what  we  call  knowledge, 
and  in  convincing  ourselves,  before  we  engage  in  con- 
troversy with  others,  that  we  are  about  to  discuss  the 
Bame  subjects  under  the  same  words.  It  will  often  be 
found  that  the  difficulty  of  coming  to  an  agreement 
upon  subjects  submitted  for  our  investigation  and 
decision  will  be   romoyod  wlion  vro  li<ive  come  to   an 
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onderstaQding  on  the  meaning  of  the  terms  through 
which  we  are  obliged  to  communicate  with  one  another. 

Let  us,  then^  repeat  once  more  that  if  mankind  are 
ever  to  enjoy  an  abundance  of  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life,  not  only  is  industry  requisite,  but  this 
industry  must  be  combined  with  capacity  for  its  direction 
and  aptitude  in  executing  that  to  which  their  capacity 
directs  them.  This  capacity  we  designate  under  the 
term  '^knowledge,"  and  this  aptitude  under  the  term 
"  skill,''  whatever  besides,  directly  or  indirectly,  may  be 
implied  by  these  terms  as  used  in  common  parlance. 

There  is  another  question  which  is  sure  to  be  put,  to 
you  in  some  shape  and  by  somebody,  and  which  we  may, 
therefore,  as  well  put  to  ourselves.  Are  not  knowledge 
and  skill  often  applied  to  bad  purposes?  Have  not 
Incifer-matches  been  used  to  set  fire  to  ships,  houses, 
and  corn-ricks?  Has  not  the  electric  telegraph  been 
used  in  planning  robberies,  and  the  power  of  steam  in 
conveying  the  perpetrators  of  a  burglary  to  their  prey, 
in  removing  their  plunder,  and  in  expediting  their 
escape  from  justice  ?  Have  not  the  science  and  dexterity 
of  the  practised  chemist  and  engraver  been  made  sub- 
servient to  the  criminal  schemes  of  the  coiner,  the 
distiller,  and  the  forger  ?  The  difficulty  raised  in  these 
questions  is  similar  in  character  to  the  one  noticed 
when  we  were  examining  the  claims  of  industry  to  be 
classed  among  good  qualities.  All  the  faculties  and 
acquirements  of  man,  knowledge  and  skill  among  others, 
may  be  perverted  to  bad  purposes.  As  with  industry, 
so  with  knowledge  and  skill ;  we  do  not  say  that  they 
are  all-sufficient  to  make  man  what  he  ought  to  be.  We 
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may  have  to  enumerate  many  qualities  besides,  with 
which  they  must  be  associated  for  that  purpose.  We 
are  advancing  slowly,  perhaps,  but  cautiously,  to  form 
our  opinions.  We  have  judged  of  industry,  and  are 
judging  of  knowledge  and  skill.  We  will  not  prejudge 
other  qualities.  But  the  exclusion  of  knowledge  and 
skill  from  our  column  of  good  qualities  we  feel  to  be 
impossible. 

We  need  not  ask  again  whether  the  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  abundance  can  be  said  to  be  observable 
universally  among  the  inhabitants  of  any  country.  We 
have  agreed  that  they  cannot  But  may  not  some  part 
of  the  destitution  which  we  see  around  us  be  traced  to 
ignorance  and  unskilfulness  ?  Is  it  too  plain  to  be 
doubtful — so  generally  admitted  as  to  make  proof  super- 
fluous ?  We  would  endeavour,  then,  to  get  rid  of  these 
causes  of  destitution.  Is  there  any  diflSculty  in  the 
way  ?  Shall  we  try  our  hand  upon  the  first  dozen  of 
the  many  ignorant,  unskilful  men  whom  we  may  meet? 
There  is  work  to  be  done.  There  are  written  directions 
to  be  followed;  there  are  orders  to  be  noted  down; 
there  are  accounts  to  be  drawn  out  and  checked,  pay- 
ments to  be  made,  receipts  and  change  to  be  given. 
There  are  goods  to  be  weighed  and  measured ;  there  are 
horses  to  be  driven,  to  be  shoed,  to  be  groomed ;  there 
are  houses  to  be  built  and  repaired ;  there  are  bricks  to 
be  made,  stones  and  slates  to  be  quarried;  there  is 
bread  to  be  made,  wheat  to  be  ground,  and  thousands  of 
other  things  to  be  done,  which  an  ignorant  man  cannot 
understand,  and  which  an  unskilful  man  would  damage 
in  the  attempt  to  perform,  but  could  not  succeed  in  per- 
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forming.  If  these  dozen  ignorant^  unskilful  men  are  to 
earn  the  means  for  their  own  support,  they  must  be 
assisted  to  substitute  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  place  of 
their  ignorance  and  unskilftilness.  The  really  good 
and  instructed  men  in  the  world  must  set  about  this 
work  for  their  unhappy  brethren.  The  young  who, 
like  you,  are  aspiring  to  be  useful  members  of  society, 
must  devote  themselves  with  the  greater  zeal  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  skill,  in  order  to  supply 
the  want  of  them  in  others,  where  this  want  cannot  be 
removed,  and  where  possible  to  remove  it. 

We  will  not  think  so  meanly  of  ourselves  as  to 
suppose  that  we  could  hesitate  to  set  about  instructing 
these  twelve  ignorant  unskilful  men.  What,  so  soon 
disheartened?  Are  there  difficulties  that  you  did  not 
anticipate  ?  You  cannot  get  them  to  fix  their  attention  ? 
They  learn  slowly  and  forget  quickly.  They  seem  to 
have  no  power  of  application.  They  are  not  so  much 
unwilling  as  incapable.  Their  muscles  are  intractable 
and  rigid  from  long  disuse.  The  pen,  the  brush,  the 
needle,  the  awl,  the  hammer,  the  plane,  and  the  chisel,  in 
their  hands,  are  instruments  of  torture  and  destruction, 
instead  of  implements  of  production.  There  is  nothing 
vigorous  about  them  but  their  appetites,  and  their 
hankering  after  some  excitement  to  vary  the  monotony 
of  their  existence. 

Some  of  these  unteachable  adults  will  perhaps  tell 
you  that  what  you  are  attempting  in  their  behalf  ought 
to  have  been  done  for  them  while  they  were  yet  children. 
You  will,  no  doubt,  ask  yourselves,  why  were  not  these 
unfortunate  men  better  cared  for  during  their  childhood. 
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when  they  participated  in  the  curiosity  to  be  learnings 
and  restlessness  to  be  moving  and  doings  ever  active  at 
that  period.  You  may  also  ask,  whether  I,  and  others  of 
my  years,  sharing  in  my  advantages,  do  not  blush  to 
look  back  upon  the  apathy  and  negligence  which  have 
led  to  such  sad  consequences  ?  Are  not  all  men  fellow- 
creatures,  and  ought  not  all  instructed  men  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  fathers  towards  the  neglected,  as  much  as 
fathers  ought  to  fulfil  theirs  towards  their  children? 
We  ought  to  blush ;  and  you,  too,  ought  to  be  forming 
such  resolutions,  and  so  preparing  to  fulfil  them,  that 
you,  in  your  turn,  shall  not  have  cause  to  blush. 

If  disheartened  and  foiled  in  our  attempts  to  impart 
knowledge  and  skill  to  adults  who  have  been  neglected 
in  childhood  and  youth,  are  we  sure  of  success  with 
children  ?  or  are  the  want  and  suffering  sure  to  follow 
from  ignorance  and  unskilfulness,  the  inevitable  lot  of 
humanity,  because  knowledge  and  skill  cannot  be 
generally  unparted  ?  Do  we  not  hear  of  children  who 
will  not  learn,  and  who  cannot  be  made  to  learn  ?  You 
agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  these  questions  may  be 
deferred  till  the  case  of  those  children  in  whose  behalf 
no  instruction  is  attempted  shall  have  been  disposed  of. 
Because  a  few  may  be  unteachable,  ought  the  many  who 
are  teachable  to  be  left  untaught?  We  must  not  allow 
our  attention  to  be  distracted  for  a  moment  firom  the 
unpardonableness  of  the  offence  of  child-neglect.  Who 
are  you,  we  will  ask,  when  the  instances  of  failure  are 
brought  before  us,  who  venture  to  charge  childhood 
with  perverseness  and  intractability  ?  You  have  failed 
in  your  efforts  to  teach  ?    Are  you  quite  sure  that  the 
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cause  of  your  failure  was  not  rather  in  yourself  than  in 
your  pupils  ?  Were  you  not  deficient  ^  judgment  and 
tact?  Did  you  not  attempt  to  pass  off  upon  them  as 
knowledge  what  they  could  not  understand  as  such? 
Have  you  not  drawn  too  largely  upon  their  continuous 
attention — overstrained  their  powers  of  application? 
Have  you  not,  in  particular,  wearied  them  with  the 
spelling  and  reading,  and  translating  of  words  to  them 
meaningless,  instead  of  interesting  them  with  things  to 
them  full  of  meaning  and  to  which  they  would  gladly 
leam  to  attach  words,  so  that  they  might  talk  of  their 
knowledge  to  you  and  others,  and  be  assisted  through 
these  very  words  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  more  know- 
ledge? Have  you  been  ever  mindful,  as  with  habits 
of  industry — ^the  means  of  producing,  so  with  habits 
of  appUcation— the  means  of  learning,  that  they  are 
<tf  daily  growth,  and  are  not  to  be  obtained  at  sight  or 
by  command?  Have  you  that  mastery  of  the  teaching 
art  which  first  awakens  curiosity  and  assists  it  to  obtain 
gratification,  then  awakens  more  curiosity  and  induces 
attention  or  more  protracted  effort  to  earn  gratification, 
and  ultimately,  through  one  of  the  universal  laws  of  our 
organization,  causes  application  itself  to  grow  into  a 
habit,  the  exercise  of  which  is  a  pleasure — exclusion 
fix>m  its  exercise  a  torment  ? 

The  young  who,  though  no  longer  children,  have  not 
yet  entered  upon  the  more  responsible  duties  of  life, 
who,  like  you,  are  conscious,  with  all  their  failings,  of 
being  as  good  as  they  are  on  account  of  the  judicious 
care  taken  of  them  before  they  could  think  and  care  for 
themselves,  will  feel  that  the  teaching  of  others  must 
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henceforth  be  replaced  by  self-teaching.  Good  habits 
have  to  be  reared  in  us  by  others,  bat  they  must  be 
maintained  and  strengthened  by  ourselves.  Applica- 
tion, like  labour,  has  been  represented  as  painful.  It  is 
painful  to  some — pleasant  to  others.  But  it  is  the  road 
to  knowledge  and  skill,  without  which  there  cannot  be 
abundance  or  any  of  its  attendant  blessings.  Ever  and 
anon,  in  the  day's  work,  the  whisperings  of  indolence 
will  make  themselves  heard ;  these  have  to  be  stifled. 
The  claims  of  rest  and  recreation  have  to  be  attended 
to,  so  that  the  hours  of  study  may  be  made  more  profit- 
able; and  they  have  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
allurements  of  dissipation  which  might  undermme  good 
habits  and  unfit  for  application,  causing  its  pleasures  to 
be  unknown  and  its  fruits  to  be  tintasted. 

This  power  in  man's  possession  of  largely  influencing, 
if  not  of  absolutely  determining,  his  own  future  habits, 
should  be  one  of  the  thoughts  uppermost  in  the  under- 
standings of  youth.  Their  knowledge,  if  they  have 
anything  worthy  of  the  name,  has  already  made  them 
acquainted  with  some  causes  and  their  efiects.  Their 
skill  has  made  them  expert  in  the  use  of  some  means 
for  the  accomplishment  of  ends.  And  their  experience 
has  satisfied  them  that,  throughout  their  life,  there  will 
ever  be  more  knowledge  accessible  to  them  if  they  will 
learn,  and  more  skill  to  be  acquired  if  they  will  prac- 
tise. In  making  his  first  essays  on  a  new  subject  the 
learner  is  liable  to  a  feeling  of  reluctance,  which,  how- 
ever, he  overcomes  by  fixing  his  attention  upon  the 
good  to  be  attained  or  the  duty  to  be  performed.  As 
the  new  subject  grows  upon  him,  reluctance  disappears 
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— ^fascmation  and  enthusiasm  occupy  its  place.  With 
some,  long  practice  in  entering  upon  new  studies  has 
made  each  fresh  claim  upon  the  powers  of  application  a 
pleasure  in  itself,  and  thus  versatility  is  engrafted  upon 
knowledge  and  skill,  and  the  pleasures  of  all  are  added 
to  the  abundance  and  enjoyment  of  which  they  are  the 
cause. 

It  is  impossible  to  study  the  history  of  man's  advance 
in  knowledge  and  skill  without  being  deeply  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  the  progress  which  he  has 
made  is  greatly  attributable  to  his  power  of  recording 
and  consulting  the  knowledge  already  in  his  possession. 
The  time  allotted  in  every  course  of  instruction  to  the 
study  of  language  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the 
importance  attached  to  a  possession  of  this  power. 
What  is  really  wanted  for  each  generation,  is  that  it 
should  be  invested  as  perfectly  and  speedily  as  possible 
with  the  attainments  already  made,  be  inspired  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  add  to  those  attainments,  and  be  dis- 
ciplined in  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  that  object. 

However  important  the  ability  to  read  and  write  may 
be  as  a  portion  of  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
mastering  the  knowledge  in  the  possession  of  others,  it 
is  but  a  portion.  Even  if  we  add  the  ability  of  per- 
forming these  operations  in  many  languages,  and  of 
translating  from  one  language  to  another,  and  of  com- 
puting  and  measuring,  carried  up  to  the  highest 
mathematical  studies,  we  still  have  but  a  small  portion 
— an  important  but,  nevertheless,  a  small  portion. 
It  is  as  oil  in  machinery,  indispensable  and  yet  sub- 
ordinate. 
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The  knowledge  really  wanted,  in  its  completeness, 
by  each  generation,  is  that  of  the  world  into  which  they 
are  bom,  and  of  their  own  nature  and  organization. 
The  vast  strides  made  of  late  years  by  a  small  number 
of  men  among  the  more  civilized  people,  have  given  an 
impetus  to  the  feeling  that  something  more  is  called 
for  than  has  been  hitherto  attempted  in  the  way  of 
instruction  to  the  young  in  general  Cannot  education, 
it  is  asked,  be  so  conducted  that  the  young  shall  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  life,  at  least  with  correct  impressions 
concerning  their  own  natures,  and  concerning  the  world 
— ^the  stage  on  which  they  are  to  perform  their  parts ; 
with  a  fiill  persuasion  that  what  they  do  know  is  little 
compared  with  what  they  have  to  learn;  and  with 
understandings  so  disciplined,  and  aspirations  so  directed, 
that  the  work  of  self-improvement  in  combination  with 
good  conduct  towards  others  will  be  felt  to  be  the 
principal  charm  of  existence  ? 

May  we  not  say,  since  these  impressions,  persuasions, 
and  aspirations  are  not  likely  to  come  to  the  young 
except  through  tlie  intervention  of  adults,  that  the 
attempt  to  impart  them  is  a  duty  owed  to  each  gene- 
ration by  the  one  preceding  it  ?  May  we  not  say  that 
some,  at  least,  of  the  destitution  and  misery  prevailing 
in  the  world  is  chargeable  against  the  more  instructed 
and  influential  members  of  society,  so  long  as  other 
recreations  and  pastimes  have  greater  attractions  in 
their  eyes  than  the  discharge  of  the  most  obvious  duties 
towards  feeble  and  helpless  childhood  ? 

Our  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  ought  we  to 
do?"  stands  for  the  present  thus:  We  must  work,  we 
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mast  learn,  we  must  practise;  and,  besides,  we  must 
80  minister  to  children,  as  that  with  their  advancing 
jears  they  shall  have  acquired  knowledge  and  skill 
with  a  longing  to  acquire  more.  We  shall  particularise, 
as  we  proceed,  some  of  the  subjects  on  which  the 
capacities  for  learning  of  all — jo\mg  and  old,  ought  to 
be  exercised,  and  some  of  the  acts  to  the  performance 
of  which  the  attainments  and  dispositions  of  all  ought 
to  be  directed. 

But  you  think  that  there  is  one  subject  connected 
with  **  Knowledge  "  which  it  would  be  wrong  to  defer 
to  a  later  period  of  our  course ;  and  you  ask.  Is  not 
much  of  what  we  have  been  insisting  upon  generally 
cared  for  under  the  head  of  Religion  or  Religious 
Knowledge?  It  is  by  some  reUgious  instructors,  and 
ought  to  be  by  all;  for  is  not  proficiency  in  such 
knowledge  and  imdeviating  attention  to  it  in  conduct 
Religious  excellence  ?  Religious  knowledge  cannot  be 
disconnected  from  knowledge  of  duty ;  and  the  question 
with  which  we  started,  *^What  ought  we  to  do?"  is 
only  another  form  of  the  question  "What  is  our  duty?" 
We  have  made  a  few  steps  in  answering  the  question 
**What  ought  we  to  do?"  We  have  many  more  to 
make;  but  we  must  be  watchful  to  make  no  false  steps, 
and  to  preserve  religious  harmony  among  all  our  con- 
victions.  Let  us,  then,  put  the  question  in  the  form 
'ust  suggested  by  you — What  is  our  duty  ?  To  obey 
the  will  of  God.  But  what  is  His  will?  Does  Aot 
every  step  in  knowledge  make  us  better  acquainted 
with  His  will?  Have  men  in  former  ages  always 
interpreted  His  word  as  we  interpret  it  at  this  day  ? 
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is  there  even  now  a  perfect  concordance  of  interpre- 
tation ?  Are  we  not  compelled  in  sorrow  to  admit  that 
unseemly  strifes  and  rancours  disfigure  the  contro- 
versies which  variety  of  interpretation  gives  rise  to? 
You,  at  all  events,  will  keep  clear  of  words  and 
thoughts  which  would  disgrace  any  inquiry — and  more 
especially  a  religious  inquiry;  for  you  are  trying  to 
understand  His  will  with  the  wish  and  in  the  hope 
of  obeying  it  implicitly.  What  is  God's  will?  Is  it 
not  His  will,  think  you,  that  we  should  work,  and 
learn,  and  practise,  and  that,  by  judicious  training  and 
teaching,  we  should  impart  habits  of  industry,  and 
knowledge,  and  skill,  to  the  young?  Is  it  also  His 
will  that  we  should  store  up  for  the  future,  and  to 
what  extent?  that  we  should  buy  and  sell,  borrow 
and  lend,  hold  slaves,  lay  violent  hands  on  some,  give 
liberty  to  others,  relieve  those  in  want  and  rescue  those 
in  danger  ?  or  where  should  we  hesitate,  where  refuse  ? 
We  shall,  I  hope,  discuss  some  of  these  questions ;  and 
you  will,  in  solving  some,  acquire  the  power  of  dis- 
cussing others,  with  profit  and  improvement. 

To  consider  it  a  religious  duty  to  study  these 
questions,  with  the  intention  of  regulating  conduct  by 
the  convictions  formed,  is  a  great  step  towards  religious 
excellence.-  It  is  a  great  safeguard  against  that  saddest 
and  most  horrible  manifestation  of  depravity — conduct 
subversive  of  human  well-being  sanctified  by  a  show  of 
religious  observance. 

We  must  not  quit  this  subject,  even  temporarily, 
without  a  special  notice  of  that  capacity  in  man  which 
distinguishes  him  so  remarkably  from  other  beings — 
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the  capacity  of  religious  reflection,  or  of  studying  and 
learning  God's  will,  and  of  recognising  its  perfect  con- 
formity with  what  each  member  of  society  owes  to 
every  other,  individually  and  collectively.  Ought  not 
the  contemplation  of  this  capacity  in  our  nature- 
dormant,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  in  the  savage  state, 
and  liable  to  remain  undeveloped  in  children  who  are 
not  carefully  brought  under  the  influence  of  adult  civi- 
lization, to  quicken  our  sense  of  the  duty  which  we 
owe  to  ourselves  in  perfecting  our  knowledge  of  the 
distinctions  between  good  and  bad  qualities,  and  good 
and  bad  conduct,  and  also  of  the  duty  which  we  owe 
to  the  young  in  forming  in  them  the  habits  likely  to 
predispose  to  the  practice  of  that  conduct  which  sub- 
sequent intelligence  will  show  them  to  be  good  ? 

The  knowledge  which  imparts  to  us  a  readiness  in 
distinguishing  between  good  and  bad  conduct  would  be 
of  small  avail  if  it  did  not  also  help  us  to  the  means  of 
inducing  good  conduct  in  ourselves  and  others.  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  larger  part  of  daily  conduct  is  the 
result  of  character  and  habits  already  formed?  Are 
we  not  conscious  in  ourselves,  as  well  as  observant  in 
others,  of  the  force  of  habit  even  in  opposition  to  our 
sense  of  what  is  right?  Is  not  the  predominance  of 
habit  over  reason,  where  it  occurs,  a  subject  of  regret  to 
every  well-disposed  man  ?  and  ought  not  our  knowledge 
of  this  mighty  power  of  habit,  whether  opposed  to,  or  in 
harmony  with,  our  sense  of  right,  to  stimulate  you  and 
all  who,  like  you,  will  probably  through  life  be  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  earning  the  means  of  subsistence, 
to  direct  your  thoughts  and  efibrts  to  the  grand  work  of 
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securing  for  the  young  that  training  which  will  form  in 
them  habits  ready  to  execute  the  dictates  of  their  pro- 
gressively expanding  intelligence  ?  Such  an  application 
of  your  influence  and  talents  will  reconcile  you  and  all 
those  who  work  for  you  to  the  arrangements  of  society 
which  place  the  earnings  of  others  at  your  disposal 

To  obey  God's  will,  we  must  know  it  To  know  it 
we  must  know  how  we  can  most  effectually  promote  the 
happiness  of  our  fellow  creatures.  There  may  be  more 
for  us  to  know,  so  that  we  may  do  His  will,  but  that^  at 
least,  we  must  know ;  and  in  order  to  master  this  know- 
ledge as  perfectly  as  possible,  you  will,  I  hope,  steadily 
persevere  with  me  in  the  course  which  we  have  so 
happUy  begun. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

other  qualities  needM  in  addition  to  Industry,  Knowledge  and 
Skill — ^Men*s  wants  recur  uninterruptedly  day  by  day  throughout 
the  year — Only  one  principal  harrest  in  the  year — Men  must 
sare,  and  not  only  from  one  harvest  to  another,  but  more  than 
that,  in  order  to  guard  against  occasional  bad  harvests — Men 
must  also  save  to  provide  for  themselves  in  sickness  and  old  age, 
and  for  the  infancy  of  others — ^Economy,  how  distinguishable 
from  penuriousness — ^Extravagance — ^Wastefulness  more  difBcuH 
to  cure  in  adults  than  to  prevent  in  the  young — Difficulty  of 
inducing  habits  of  economy  in  the  children  of  the  destitute. 

HowiEYEB  indispensable  the  prevalence  of  such  qualities^ 
as  industry,  knowledge,  and  skill,  may  be  among  a  people, 
to  provide  them  with  an  abundance  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life,  our  previous  inquiries  have  already 
led  us  to  expect  that  these  qualities  must  be  associated 
with  others.  Can  you  think  of  another,  which  we 
might  rank  next  in  order?  These  three  form  part  of 
the  foundation  of  a  sound  social  fabric  Is  there  any 
other  yet  wanted  for  the  firm  support  of  our  projected 
superstructure  ? 

When  we  consider  very  careftdly  the  utmost  that 
industry,  knowledge,  and  skill,  can  do  for  us,  we  find 
that  they  principally  serve  to  supply,  not  our  present, 
but  our  future  wants*  We  subsist  mainly  upon  what 
these  qualities  have  produced  in  the  past.  Must  not 
some  other  quality  have  been  present  with  them  to 
enable  us  to  enjoy  now  and  hereafter  what  they  had 
produced  ? 
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To  thoroughly  apprehend  the  significance  .of  this 
question,  let  us  ask — What  would  happen  if  all  the 
results  of  past  industry,  knowledge,  and  skill,  were 
suddenly  swept  away,  still  leaving  us  in  possession  of 
those  qualities?  The  larger  part  of  the  human  race 
would  speedily  cease  to  exist  Here  and  there  might 
survive  on  a  few  select  spots  on  the  globe  some  small 
tribes  who,  using  the  qualities  still  surviving  in  them, 
might  replace  in  the  course  of  ages  what  had  been  swept 
ay^ay.  To  accomplish  this,  would  it  be  needful  for  them 
to  do  anything  more  than  work  steadily,  intelligently, 
and  skilfully  ?  If  I  were  to  give  you  a  week's  provisions 
at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  telling  you  at  the  same 
time  that  no  more  would  be  obtainable  by  you  till  the 
week  following,  what  would  you  do?  You  would  on 
the  first  day  set  aside  enough  for  the  succeeding  six 
days;  and  take  care  each  day  not  to  consume  more 
than  a  fair  share  of  the  week's  stock.  If  I  gave  you 
at  the  beginning  of  a  year  wherewithal  to  maintain 
yourselves  for  the  whole  of  that  year,  no  opportunity  of 
obtaining  more  being  open  to  you,  how  would  you 
contrive  to  secure  the  means  of  subsistence  for  each  day 
in  the  year  ?     In  the  same  way — ^by  saving. 

You  know — you  feel  that  you  require  food  every  day 
throughout  the  year.  Are  the  wants  of  all  men  in.  this 
respect  similar  to  your  own  ?  Might  we  even  say  that 
the  appetite  for  food  makes  itself  felt  by  many— especially 
by  the  young  and  those  who  greatly  exert  themselves— 
three  or  four  times  a  day?  Men  may  now  and  then, 
without  detriment,  be  deprived,  or  kept  waiting  for  their 
usual  allowance  of  food,  but  as  a  rule  they  require  a 
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certain  supply  of  food  every  day  throughout  the  year. 
Whence  do  they  obtain  that  which,  they  most  depend 
upon — ^bread  ?  From  those  among  them  who  are  called 
bakers ;  and  the  bakers  obtain  the  material  of  bread — 
flour^  from  those  among  them  who  are  called  millers ; 
and  the  millers  their  wheat  &om  those  among  them  who 
are  called  farmers ;  and  the  farmers  get  the  wheat  from 
the  earth :  and  does  the  earth  yield  its  wheat  every  day^ 
or  even  every  month  in  the  year?  No— only  at  one 
season^  the  autumn.  We  shall^  on  some  future  occasion, 
have  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  advantages  of  those 
separations  of  service,  from  the  baker  to  the  farmer ;  but 
whether  the  various  processes  for  supplymg  bread  be 
performed  by  one  man,  or  by  many  men,  the  wheat  out 
of  which  the  bread  is  made  is  only  to  be  got  from  the 
earth  at  one  short  interval  during  the  year. 

It  appears,  accordingly,  that  mankind  actually  have 
their  supply  of  wheat,  out  of  which  their  bread  is  made, 
served  out  to  them  at  one  season  only  in  the  year.  It 
is  obtained,  as  we  have  seen,  by  industry,  knowledge, 
and  skill,  but  only  once  a  year ;  and  they  require  some 
portion  of  it  every  day  in  the  year.  What  must  they 
do  in  order  to  have  enough  to  supply  their  wants  every 
day  throughout  the  year?  They  must  save.  If  men 
did  not  save  from  one  harvest  to  another,  they  would 
die  of  famine.  By  saving  in  this  way,  will  they  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  famine  ?  No :  and  why  not  ? 
Because  we  occasionally  have  bad  harvests.  To  guard 
against  famine,  then,  from  the  occurrence  of  bad  or  late 
harvests,  men  must  save,  not  only  from  one  harvest  to 
another,  but  somewhat  more. 
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AU-sufficIent  as  are  these  reasons  for  savings  a  few 
more  may  yet  be  added  to  them.  Men,  we  have  agreed, 
must  work  to  replace,  at  least,  what  they  consume. 
They  are  ever  consuming.  Are  they  as  regularly 
working?  No;  they  are  occasionally  prevented  by 
illness,  and  always,  if  they  livelong  enough,  by  the 
infirmities  of  old  age.  Among  an  intelligent  and  well- 
conducted  people,  the  wants  of  others'-  infancy  and 
childhood,  as  well  as  of  their  own  sickness  and  old  age, 
are  provided  for  by  their  saving;  the  wants  of  their 
own  infancy  and  childhood  having  been  supplied,  in  like 
manner,  from  the  savings  of  their  predecessors. 

The  extent  to  which  intelligent  and  skilful  labour 
has  been  followed  up  by  saving  in  such  a  country  as 
this  is  visible  in  all  direictions.  Not  only  have  we  a 
large  stock  of  food,  clothing,  houses  and  furniture, 
ready  for  use,  and  a  large  stock  of  the  raw  material  out 
of  which  relays  of  these  things  may  be  provided ;  but 
tools,  machinery,  docks,  roads,  ships,  and  vehicles,  by 
which  a  continuity  of  supplies,  even  for  periods  far 
distant,  may  be  kept  up  and  distributed,  or  any  urgent 
and  unexpected  want  supplied  with  rapidity.  The 
continuity  and  magnitude  of  the  saving  by  which 
industry,  knowledge,  and  skill  have  been  enabled  to 
accomplish  these  magnificent  works  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  bearing  in  mind  that  they  have  all  been  so 
many  instances  of  the  conversion  of  food,  clothing,  &c., 
through  the  labour  of  the  men  employed,  into  new  forms 
and  combinations,  as  a  means  of  supplying  future  wants 
rapidly  and  satisfactorily. 

That  men  have  saved  and  are  saving  is  undeniable. 
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We  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  we  have  been  greatly 
benefited  by  the  savings  of  our  forefathers,  and  that  our 
own  comfort,  as  well  as  that  of  our  descendants,  would 
be  greatly  impaired  if  saving  were  to  prevail  less  than 
it  does.  There  are  many  men,  unfortunately,  who 
neglect  saving,  or  who  omit  to  save  as  much  as  they 
ought ;  and  the  suffering  consequent  upon  their  reck- 
lessness can  only  be  mitigated  by  means  of  others' 
savings.  And  if  the  number  of  such  reckless  persons 
be  large  in  proportion  to  the  saving,  the  condition  of  the 
whole  will  be  unsatisfactory.  It  might  be  expected  that 
some  such  opinions  as  these  will  long  have  been  current, 
and  that  names  will  have  been  given  to  the  two  classes 
of  men — ^the  saving,  and  those  who  have  notoriously 
neglected  to  save.  It  is  so;  the  saving  have  been 
termed  thrifty,  or  economical,  and  those  who  have 
neglected  to  save  thriftless  or  extravagant  Giving  a 
substantive  name  to  the  quality,  we  say  that  the  saving 
possess  the  quality  of  economy.  In  which  of  our  two 
columns  shall  we  place  economy ;  in  that  of  the  good,  or 
of  the  bad?  Would  the  growth  of  such  a  quality 
among  a  people  somewhat  thriftless  tend  to  improve 
their  condition  ?  Would  it  conduce  to  their  well-being 
or  otherwise  ?  You  do  not  hesitate  to  place  it  among 
the  good  qualities  ?  It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  put 
such  questions. 

Everywhere  around  us  we  see  proofs  of  past  industry, 
knowledge,  and  skill.  These  proofs  would  not  exist  but 
for  economy.  In  juxtaposition  with  them,  we  see  very 
many  individuals  suffering  from  want  and  its  conse- 
quences.    Is  all  this  want  a  part  of  man's  unavoidable 
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destiny?  Or  is  it  traceable  to  causes^  some  of  which 
may  be  removed?  That  question  we  have  already 
answered,  since  we  have  agreed  that  it  is  partly  traceable 
to  idleness  and  ignorance ;  and  that  the  prevalence  of 
these  defects  may  be  more  checked  than  they  ever  yet 
have  been  by  better  teaching  and  training.  Is  any  of  it 
traceable  to  extravagance  ?  You  wish  to  know  before 
you  answer  that  question  how  far  economy  can  be 
carried,  A  man  cannot  save  all  his  earnings — ^he  must 
consume  a  part  of  them  in  order  to  support  life.  If  he 
were  to  deny  himself  ordinary  comforts,  so  as  to  make  a 
hoard,  you  would  rather  call  him  penurious  or  miserly 
than  economical.  These  terms,  however,  do  not  help  us 
much.  They  merely  convey  the  impression  that  we  can 
blame  as  well  as  praise  a  saving  man. 

Nevertheless,  if  there  were  no  saving,  men  would 
degenerate  into  savages,  and  there  would  be  very  few  of 
them.  It  only  remains  to  be  determined  to  what  extent 
savings  should  be  made.  Where  a  man  can  adequately 
provide  for  all  probable  future  wants,  while  he  denies 
himself  none  of  those  comforts  and  luxuries  which 
conduce  to  health  and  enjojrment,  we  do  not  call  him 
extravagant  We  might  think  him  luxurious,  inhuman, 
or  inattentive  to  the  want  and  misery  of  others.  Another 
man  might  consume  less  than  half  as  much  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  industry,  and  yet  be  fairly  chargeable  with 
extravagance,  if  provision  for  his  probable  future  were 
neglected.  As  it  might  be  economical  in  one  captain  of 
a  ship  to  grant  full  allowance  to  his  crew,  so  it  might  be 
extravagance  in  another  captain  to  grant  to  his  crew  as 
little  as  half-allowance.     No  very  precise  rules  of  con" 
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duct  for  general  application  can  be  laid  down,  although 
the  principle  on  which  everybody  ought  to  frame  rules 
for  his  own  guidance  is  clear  enough.  There  are  present 
wants  to  be  relieved,  and  present  duties  to  be  performed. 
There  are  also  future  contingencies  to  be  provided 
against  The  consumption  of  means  for  present  pur- 
poses, without  a  due  regard  to  the  future,  is  what  we 
should  characterize  as  extravagance;  while  the  due 
regard  for  the  future,  however  severe  the  self-denial  in 
limiting  present  consumption,  constitutes  economy.  Self- 
denial  beyond  that  is  what  alone  can  be  characterized  as 
penuriousness. 

The  opposite  characters  of  the  spendthrift  and  the 
miser  have  often  been  made  the  subject  of  conunent 
The  miser  has  generally  been  considered  the  more 
hateftd  of  the  two.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  he  is  the  more  dangerous  or  culpable.  Misers 
and  spendthrifts  stand  at  the  two  extremes  of  those  who, 
in  the  consumption  of  their  earnings,  deviate  from  a  due 
regard  to  the  claims  of  the  present  and  the  future.  The 
deviations  of  people  are  generally  far  short  of  these 
extremes.  Which  is  more  likely  to  be  the  failing  of  an 
uncultivated  man — a  forgetfulness  of  the  future  in 
present  enjoyment,  or  more  self-denial  than  is  necessary 
for  future  security  ?  You  think  a  forgetfulness  of  the 
future  is  likely  to  be  the  more  general  feeling? 

But  you  are  not  satisfied  that  self-denial  can  properly 
be  called  a  means  for  preventing  or  diminishing  desti- 
tution, since  it  merely  guards  against  future  want  by  a 
voluntary  submission  to  present  want?  Economy  shifts 
suflfering  from  the  future  to  the  present,  while  extrava- 
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gance  sliifts  it  from  the  present  to  the  fdtare  ?  In  reply 
to  these  questions  it  may  be  observed  that  economy  does 
something  better  than  shift  want  from  the  future  to  the 
present^  since  in  very  many  cases  it  guards  the  future 
by  the  precaution^  not  of  painfrd  abnegation,  but  of 
careful  consumption  in  the  present  In  like  manner,  the 
baneful  consequences  of  extravagance  are  ill-understood 
by  those  who  represent  them  as  a  mere  transfer  of 
,lrbg  I^M  Jpre^,.  t.  4e fa-™.  In.».c»e. 
it  is  redly  .  ppepuring  of  fctnre  miiMy  without  my 
compensation  in  the  present 

Accepting  the  case,  however,  as  placed  before  us,  we 
must  not  omit  to  apply  what  we  have  already  learned. 

The  wants  of  men  recur  day  by  day  throughout  the 
year.  The  principal  source  whence  these  wants  are  to 
be  supplied — ^the  harvest — ^recurs  only  once  a  year. 
The  wants  of  man  are  life-long.  The  capacity  for 
labour  during  one  part  of  his  life  is  undeveloped,  during 
another  part  suspended,  and  lastly  exhausted;  and 
economy  in  others  and  himself  is  the  only  nieans  known 
to  us  by  which  suffering  can  be  avoided  in  the  position 
in  which  we  are  placed  of  being  compelled  to  rely  upon 
an  intermittent  source  for  an  uninterrupted  supply. 
Economy  provides  the  reservoir  which  enables  a  per- 
petual  supply  to  be  drawn  from  an  intermittent  source. 
It  is  the  tank  which  collects  the  water  of  one  rainy 
season  in  the  year  for  the  wants  of  life  throughout  the 
year,  and  provides  against  occasional  droughts  besides. 

The  result,  then,  of  our  reflections  upon  what  we 
know  of  the  constitution  of  man  and  of  the  world  in 
which  he  is  placed,  being  that  economy  is  indispensable 
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to  his  well-being;  and  our  daily  experience  of  what  is 
going  on  around  us  being  that  very  many  men,  in 
defiance  of  the  undeniable  results  of  our  reflections,  are 
wasteful,  that  is,  utterly  unmindful  of  the  future :  ought 
we  not  to  set  to  work  to  make  them  mindful  ?  Tou  do 
not  doubt  that  we  ought.  But  we  might  not  be  able? 
The  work  would  be  difficult?  But  when  a  good  work 
is  to  be  done,  we  must  not  be  faint-hearted.  Let  us  go 
among  the  stalwart  navvies,  the  hardy  sailors,  the  skilful 
artizans,  and  those  who  work  in  mines  and  foundries. 
They  not  only  work  hard,  they  live  hard.  They  seem 
to  deny  themselves  nothing.  On  close  inspection,  we 
see  the  want  and  suffering  of  the  maimed,  the  ailing, 
the  infirm,  and  the  aged.  Let  us  invite  attention  to 
the  causes  of  this  suffering.  ^  Let  us  warn  these  men  of 
great  muscle  and  little  reflection  of  their  danger.  Let  us 
advise  them  to  put  some  restraint  upon  their  sensual 
indulgence.  They  heed  us  not.  They  laugh  at  us. 
We  tell  them  that  they  might  be  quite  as  happy  con- 
suming less,  and  that  by  saving  now,  they  would  keep 
off  future  want  They  don't  believe  us.  They  will 
not,  they  cannot  save.  This  is  very  sad  1  There  are 
some  people  whom  you  cannot  benefit  It  will  be 
something  still  more  sad  if  we  omit  to  inquire  how  it  is 
that  we  can  make  no  progress  with  these  men. 

With  rare  exceptions,  they  have  formed  habits  which 
they  are  unable  to  control.  They  can  deny  themselves 
no  present  indulgence  which  comes  within  their  reach. 
No  consideration  of  future  suffering  has  any  weight 
with  them.  We  might  reach  their  understandings,  but 
we  cannot  influence  their  conduct     But   there  are 
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children  aronnd  them.  The  infants^  at  all  events,  have 
no  fixed  immoveable  habits.  Can  they  be  benefited  by- 
oar  interference?  Can  they  be  so  dealt  with  as  that 
in  adnlt  life  they  shall  be  able  to  forego  without  reluc- 
tance,  nay  with  delight,  gratification  in  the  present,  for 
something  in  the  future  of  which  they  can  comprehend 
the  advantage?  Have  the  young  capacities  to  admit 
of  their  being  instructed  in  what  appears  so  plain  to 
US?  Have  they  pliability  to  allow  of  their  being 
trained  to  make  fixture  consequences  a  part  of  their 
present  enjoyment?  It  is  excusable  to  hesitate  before 
such  questions.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  conse- 
quences which  must  attach  to  our  answers. 

Let  us,  then,  have,  if  possible,  a  faithfiil  picture  of 
the  two  states  of  being,  whether  in  individuals  or  in 
societies — the  one  where  future  consequences  are  un- 
thought  of  or  unheeded,  and  the  other  where  they  are 
calculated  and  provided  against  A  savage  and  a 
civilized  man  shall  each  have  in  his  possession  a  stock  of 
provisions  sufficient  for  a  given  time — say  for  one  month, 
and  be  so  situated  as  to  be  unable  to  procure  more  in 
less  than  two  months.  The  savage  is  either  ignorant  of 
his  real  position,  or,  if  it  be  known  to  him,  he  is  unable 
to  restrain  his  appetite.  Consequently,  durmg  one  month, 
he  eats  his  fill ;  and  afterwards  he  dies  of  starvation. 
The  civilized  man  is  well  informed  of  his  position,  and 
able  to  control  his  appetite.  He  puts  himself  on  half- 
allowance,  and  survives  through  the  whole  period. 
Which  of  the  two  is  the  happier  ?  Which  suffers  least? 
The  civilized  man?  You  think  the  state  previous  to 
death  by  starvation  much  more  dreadful  than  that  of 
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half-allowance?  But  which  is  the  happier  during  the 
first  month  ?  The  savage^  with  his  appetite  satisfied,  or 
the  civilized  man,  with  his  appetite  half  satisfied  ?  Has 
the  savage  really  the  advantage  over  the  civilized  man, 
even  during  the  first  month?  We  should,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  make  the  savage  miserable  for  the  time,  were 
we  to  force  half  allowance  upon  him.  But  should  we 
make  the  civilized  man  more  happy  if  we  were  to  insist 
upon  his  indulging  in  full  allowance?  No.  Should 
we  make  him  less  happy?  We  feel  that  we  should. 
And  it  interests  us  greatly  to  account  to  ourselves  for 
this  remarkable  difference  between  the  savage  and 
civilized  man. 

The  savage  is,  so  to  speak,  all  stomach.  The  civilized 
man  is  head  and  stomach.  The  cravings,  the  gratifi- 
cation of  which  constitutes  the  happiness  of  the  savage, 
are  merely  animal.  The  cravings,  the  gratification  of 
which  constitutes  the  happiness  of  the  civilized  man, 
ate  animal  also,  and  much  besides.  A  large  part  of  his 
craving  for  present  enjoyment  is  to  be  satisfied  only  by 
providing  security  for  the  future.  He  is  an  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  being.  His  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  qualities  have  acquired  a  very  considerable 
mastery  over  his  physical  organization.  Not  only,  then, 
is  it  clear  to  the  impartial  bystander  that  the  civilized  . 
man  enjoys  a  larger  share  of  well-being  during  the  two 
months,  taken  as  a  whole ;  but  that  he  actually  does  so 
during  the  first  month  while  he  voluntarily  restricts 
himself  to  a  half  allowance  of  food.  The  pains  of 
hunger  which  he  submits  to  are  more  than  compensated 
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to  him  by  pleasnres  altogether  unknown  to  the  savage— - 
those  of  anticipation. 

Let  us  now  apply  what  we  have  learned  from  our 
contemplation  of  the  single  savage  and  the  single  civilized 
man  to  a  barbarous  and  a  civilized  people.  They  both 
dwell  on  an  earth  which  gives  forth  its  main  supply  of 
food  during  a  smaU  part  of  the  year;  this  intermittent 
supply  being  subject  to  diminution  through  drought  and 
blight  and  other  causes  of  failure.  History  confirms 
the  conclusion  to  which  our  present  investigation  leads 
us — ^that  a  barbarous  people  cannot  escape  from  visi- 
tations of  famine  and  all  its  attendant  horrors ;  whereas 
a  civilized  people  enjoys  a  constant  supply  of  food — ^not 
constant  frdl  allowance^  but  full  allowance  varied  by 
occasional  submission  to  short  allowance^  a  consciousness 
of  the  prudence  of  which  so  permeates  then*  whole 
moral  beings  as  to  outweigh  in  its  benign  influence  the 
pains  of  an  imperfectly  satisfied  appetite. 

The  savage  man  and  the  barbarous  people  are  not^ 
however,  to  be  turned  all  at  once  into  the  civilized  man 
and  the  civilized  people.  With  rare  exceptions,  full- 
grown  savages,  for  reasons  which  we  have  already 
examined,  are  irreclaimable.  But  their  children  need 
not  necessarily  become  like  themselves.  Nor  do  the 
children  of  civilized  men  inevitably  grow  up  to  be 
civilized  men.  There  is  this  similarity  in  all  very  young 
children,  whether  their  parents  be  civilized  or  savage ; 
they  are  ignorant,  and  incapable  of  foregoing  any  im- 
mediate gratification  which  is  placed  within  their  reach. 
Your  experience  will  enable  you  to  verify  the  accuracy 
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of  this  Statement  If  a  box  of  sweetmeats  were  left 
within  the  reach  of  the  children  in  the  nurserj,  would 
they  eat  more  than  was  good  for  them?  Whom  would 
you  blame  ?  the  young  children^  or  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  take  care  of  them  ?  If  a  similar  box 
were  placed  at  your  disposal,  it  would  hardly  occur 
to  anybody  that  you  could  fail  so  to  govern  your 
appetite  as  to  save  yourselves  from  a  surfeit.  Has 
anything  been  done  to  cause  you  to  grow  out  of 
Ignorant  children,  devoid  of  self-control,  into  what 
you  are  now,  acquainted  with  many  of  the  consequences 
of  different  kinds  of  conduct,  anxious  to  learn  more, 
and  conscientious  in  acting  up  to  your  convictions  ? 
The  kind  and  judicious  treatment  and  able  instruction 
of  those  placed  over  you,  and  the  happy  influences  by 
which  you  have  been  surrounded,  have  accomplished 
all  this.  Might  your  characters  be  the  very  reverse  of 
what  they  are,  had  you  been  less  favourably  circum- 
stanced ?  May  we  say  of  children  in  general,  that  they 
will  grow  up  into  economical  men,  in  proportion  as 
their  teaching  and  training  are  attended  to  and  con- 
ducted with  judgment?  Shall  we  say  that  education — 
to  convey  what  we  mean  by  teaching  and  training  under 
one  word — ^is  indispensable  to  save  the  children  of 
savages  from  becoming  savages,  and  to  preserve  to  the 
children  of  civilized  men  the  best  inheritance  they  can 
receive  from  civilized  parents — their  civilization;  in 
which  will  be  included  economical  habits,  or  a  state 
of  being  which  finds  in  the  contemplation  of  a  future 
good  secured  more  than  compensation  for  present 
abstinence  ? 
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Convinced  as  we  are  of  the  necessity  of  economical 
habits  to  produce  and  sustain  a  state  of  well-being,  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  recognise  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  creating  those  habits  among  a  barbarous  people,  or 
among  the  barbarous  and  destitute  portion  of  a  civilized 
people.  To  generate  habits  of  economy,  there  must 
exist  somethmg  to  be  saved.  There  are,  unfortunately, 
too  many  among  us  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  they 
possess  nothing.  In  teaching  the  children  of  the 
very  poor,  I  have  had  this  difficulty  presented  to  me. 
On  one  occasion  a  lesson  that  I  was  giving  to  a  large 
class  of  boys,  on  the  importance  of  cultivating 
habits  of  economy,  took  something  like  the  following 
turn: — 

"  When  you  leave  school,  will  you  be  able  to  earn 
much?  Not  at  first.  What  do  you  expect  to  get? 
Perhaps  35.  a  week.  Will  you  save  out  of  it?  I  shall 
not  be  able.  Why  not?  My  parents  will  want  it  all. 
And  you  will  cheerfully  surrender  it  to  them,  knowing 
how  much  they  have  denied  themselves  in  order  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  shelter  you,  and  obtain  for  you  the  education 
which  you  are  receiving  ?  You  love  your  parents,  and 
do  you  think  that  they  love  you?  Yes.  And  that  they 
are  really  anxious  to  see  you  a  good  boy,  and  growing 
up  to  be  a  good  man  ?  Yes.  Now  it  will  do  you  good^ 
and  please  your  parents,  to  talk  over  with  them  the 
matters  that  we  have  often  discussed  together  in  this 
class.  Would  not  your  father  and  mother  agree  with  you 
about  the  importance  of  your  forming  economical  habits? 
Might  you  not  suggest  to  them  that  it  would  be  useful 
to  you,  and  useful  to  the  family,  that  you  should  do 
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something  regularly  every  week,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  forming  such  habits?  that  they  should  allow 
you,  for  instance,  to  retain  Id.  a  week  out  of  the  3«., 
not  to  be  spent,  but  to  be  saved  ?     What  would  your 
savings  amount  to  at  the  end  of  a  year  ?    4«.  4d.    What 
at  the  end  of  two  years?     8«.  Sd.     Would  you  have 
gained  anything  else?     A   habit  of  thinking    of  the 
future,  and  of  providing  for  it.     What  influence  would 
this  thoughtfi;ilness  be  likely  to  exercise  over  you  in 
other  respects?    A    good    one.      Would  it  be  likely 
to  make  you  more  punctual,  more  civil,  more  anxious 
to  perform  all  your  duties,  and  more  capable  of  keeping 
your  temper   under   control?     When    your    earnings 
become  greater  as  you  improve  in  usefiilness,  will  you 
be  more  likely  to  save  6d.  or  Is.  out  of  10a.,  for  having 
steadily  saved  Id.  out  of  Ss.  ?    Which  man  would  be 
better  able,  do  you  think,  to  assist  his  parents,  if  they 
needed  it,  the  one  who  when  a  boy  saved  out  of  his 
first  earnings,  or  the  one  who  did  not  ?     Which  would  be 
better  able  to  preserve  himself  from  destitution,  or  from 
becoming  a  burden  upon  his  children,  or  a  devourer 
of  others'  savings?     Would  it  be  any  advantage  to 
your   younger  brother  still  at  school,  that  he  should 
listen   to   such  conversation   between  you    and  your 
parents  ?     He  would  probably  be  assisted  to  keep  steady, 
industrious,  and  obedient  to  the  discipline  of  the  school, 
and  thereby  to  grow  up,  like  his    elder    brother,  an 
industrious,  intelligent,  skilful,  economical,  and  thriving 
man,  capable  of  bestowing  upon   his  parents,    if  they 
needed  it,  some  of  the  fruits  of  that  education  to  which 
they  had  helped  him." 
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Ton  see  around  you  vast  supplies  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life^  and  cannot  deny  that  they  are  the 
result  of  saving  out  of  the  produce  of  past  industry, 
knowledge,  and  skill;  but  you  do  not  clearly  understand 
how  and  by  whom  these  savings  have  been  made? 
While  we  are  agreeing  upon  the  necessity,  and  conscious 
of  the  existence,  of  large  stores  of  food,  you  are  con- 
vinced that  neither  I  nor  any  of  those  with  whom  you 
are  acquainted  are  holders  of  any  portions  of  those 
stores.  But  are  we  not  holders  of  something  which 
secures  to  us  a  share  of  the  stores  which  are  held  by 
others?  We  shall  have  to  examine  how  the  duty  of 
the  saving  needful  for  the  general  well-being  can  best 
be  performed  by  the  various  members  of  society.  At 
present  it  will  suffice  for  us  to  recognise,  that  one 
individual  holds  stores  of  com,  another  of  sugar,  another 
of  cloth,  and  so  on,  while  others  again  are  proprietors 
of  houses,  of  ships,  and  of  shares  in  railways,  docks,  gas 
and  water-works ;  no  one  of  whom  could  subsist  with- 
out obtaining  participation  in  the  stores  of  others,  for 
which  purpose  he  must  surrender  a  portion  of  his  own 
possessions.  By  the  practice  of  lending,  also,  the 
apparent  holder  of  the  produce  of  past  labour  is  not 
always  the  sole  proprietor  of  what  is  in  his  keeping. 
We  shall,  besides,  have  to  inquire  into  the  facilities 
that  have  been  introduced  by  the  use  of  money  towards 
successfully  accomplishing  the  grand  sum  total  of  saving 
desirable  for  the  welfare  of  society.  We  shall,  I  trust, 
gain  an  insight  into  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
diflFerent  members  of  society,  each  endeavouring  to 
make  the  saving  desirable  for  himself,  apply  themselves 
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to  make  their  savings  in  the  form  most  likely  to  provide 
against  the  wants  of  others. 

Meanwhile^  let  as  fix  our  attention  upon  the  point 
immediately  before  us.  An  individual  or  a  community 
that  can  be  considered  instntcted  must  be  one  that  is 
deeply  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  saving.  A  thriving 
community  must  be  one  the  members  of  which  habitually 
feel  provision  against  future  want  to  be  an  indispensable 
element  in  present  enjoyment  Here  again  the  depend- 
ence of  children  upon  adult  care  is  forced  upon  us. 
Adults  know  what  habits  ought  to  be  cultivated  in 
children.  Children  do  not;  or  at  least  they  do  not 
know  at  the  early  age  at  which  great  progress  ought 
already  to  have  been  made  in  forming  their  habits. 
Adults  have  the  power  of  forming  habits  in  the  children 
under  their  protection.  What  a  different  destiny  opens 
upon  children  with  the  growth  of  their  intelligence, 
according  as  they  find  the  work  awaiting  them  to  be 
that  self-discipline  which  easily  strengthens  habits 
already  formed,  or  an  anxious,  diflScult,  perhaps  unsuc- 
cessful struggle  against  habits,  indulgence  in  which  is 
alike  fatal  to  the  individual  and  frowned  upon  by 
society  1 

The  work  of  forming  habits  in  children  is  not  a  work 
of  mere  exhortation  and  injunction,  or  of  denunciation 
and  repression.  It  is  a  systematic  attention  to  all  the 
details,  and  the  study  and  observance  of  all  the  require- 
ments of  domestic  and  school  life;  the  school  supple- 
menting the  home  where  that  is  well  conducted,  or 
counteracting  and  correcting  so  much  of  its  discipline 
as  is  unhappily  negligent  or  misdirected.     Ought  we 
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not  to  include  the  dafly  routine  of  a  well-ordered 
family  among  the  influences,  conducive  to  habits  of 
economy  among  the  young?  .  Is  there  not  the  recurring 
surplus  from  each  meal  to  be  carefiilly  preserved  for 
future  consumption  ?  Is  there  not  the  cleaning,  repair- 
ing, and  putting  aside  of  the  various  utensils  and 
furniture,  all  of  which  are  to  be  used  over  and  over 
again  for  many  years?  And  lastly,  is  there  not  the 
reservation  out  of  money  received,  of  that  which  should 
be  not  spent  but  lent, — the  consideration  of  the  respective 
claims  -of  the  present  and  the  future,  with  a  sense  that 
inattention  to  the  latter  will  not  only  endanger  the 
future,  but  embitter  every  privation  and  trial  in  it  by 
the  painful  retrospection  of  past  duty  neglected? 

When  the  young  make  their  first  appearance  in  the 
school,  do  they  not  see  there  also,  in  the  building,  its 
fiimiture  and  apparatus,  the  savings  of  past  labour? 
and  if  the  school  be  well  ordered,  do  they  not  see  signs 
of  the  religious  respect  which  has  been  paid  to  every- 
thing by  the  children  who  have  gone  out  of  it?  Do 
they  not  observe  a  like  sense  of  duty  influencing  the 
conduct  of  their  new  companions?  Will  they  not  be 
inspired  with  something  like  awe  and  admiration  for 
the  elder  children  who  have  been  so  sedulously  careful 
of  the  apparatus  which  they  arc  succeeding  to  the  use 
of?  and  will  they  not  be  disposed  to  yield  a  cheerful 
obedience  to  the  school  discipline  through  which  those 
good  results  have  been  achieved?  Coming  into  such 
school  atmosphere,  will  not  the  claims  of  the  future,  if 
thought  of  before,  be  strengthened  and  confirmed? 
Will  not  those  claims,  if  never  before  intelligently 
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presented  to  their  thoughts^  be  brought  under  their 
notice  in  a  way  likely  to  attract  their  sympathy  and 
secure  their  attention? 

The  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  lending  of  money 
saved^  the  nature  of  the  title  thereby  obtained  to  a 
share  of  the  general  saving  beyond  what  is  comprised 
in  the  household  furniture,  &c.,  the  correct  keeping 
of  accounts,  and  skill  in  examining  and  verifying  the 
accounts  of  others — all  these,  in  the  family  and  the 
school,  are  among  the  influences  everywhere  accessible 
for  forming  and  cherishing  those  habits  of  economy, 
the  want  of  which  must  be  fatal  to  individual  and  social 
well-being. 

Teaching  in  this  spirit,  you  will  observe,  does  not 
ignore  the  difficulty  of  inducing  habits  of  economy  in 
the  children  of  ill-provided  parents.  It  tries  to  grapple 
with  the  difficulty.  An  intelligent  person,  seriously 
intent  upon  contributing  to  the  well-being  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  in  providing  for  his  own  maintenance, 
will  not  fail  to  ask  himself  these  questions: — Are 
economical  habits  indispensable  ?  Ought  we  to  shrink 
from  the  eflbrts  requisite  to  induce  those  habits,  because 
they  must  be  difficult  and  tedious?  If  something  far 
less  serious  than  human  well-being  were  the  object 
sought  for,  shrinking  from  an  eflbrt  to  gain  it  because 
the  effort  must  be  difficult,  while  no  easier  presents  itself, 
would  be  generally  considered  an  act  of  cowardice. 
But  when  the  alternative  is,  whether  human  well-being 
shall  or  shall  not  be  secured,  shrinking  from  the  task, 
let  that  task  be  ever  so  difficult,  by  which  alone  it  can 
be  secured,  is  worse  than  cowardly^ — ^it  is  atrocious. 

a 
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The  shades  of  self-imposed  present  privation,  needful 
in  different  states  of  society,  to  secure  future  well-being, 
or  to  ward  off  future  destitution,  may  be  represented  by 
what  is  required  of  ships'  crews  variously  provided  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  days  that  must  elapse  before 
a  port  can  be  reached.  The  stock  of  provisions  must 
be  made  to  last  out,  whether  the  crew  are  to  receive  full 
or  half  allowance,  or  if  no  more  than  one  biscuit  a  day 
could  be  afforded  to  each  man.  Who  would  palliate  the 
ignominy  of  the  captain  who  could  entail  starvation  upon 
his  crew,  because  of  the  diflBculty  of  getting  them  to 
subsist  upon  one  biscuit  per  man  each  day?  And  who 
can  palliate  his  own  ignominy,  whether  he  be  statesman 
or  divine,  teacher  or  learner,  if  he  neglect  to  perform 
his  portion  of  duty  towards  promoting  habits  of  economy, 
because,  forsooth,  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way? 

What  portion  of  duty  is  it  that  seems  assigned  to  you 
towards  promoting  habits  of  economy?  Does  much 
severity  of  suffering  seem  likely  to  be  visited  upon  you 
for  any  remissness  on  your  part  in  the  practice  of 
economy?  No?  What  is  it,  then,  that  stimulates  you 
to  fix  your  attention  upon  the  subjects  of  such  lessons 
as  these?  You  feel  a  desire  to  inform  yourselves  of 
the  kinds  of  conduct  calculated  to  promote  human  well- 
being,  of  the  kinds  of  habits  calculated  to  lead  to  such 
conduct,  and  of  the  kinds  of  treatment  in  behalf  of  the 
youiig,  calculated  first  to  set  up  and  then  to  strengthen 
those  habits.  In  your  exalted  position  immunity  from 
w^ant  is  all  but  secured  to  you,  but  those  generous  dis- 
positions with  which  you  are  blessed  and  which  you 
so  wisely  cultivate,  make  you  anxious  to  inform  and 
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improve  yourselves,  so  tliat  you  may  not  be  excluded, 
through  incapacity  or  indifference,  from  the  opportunity 
of  contributing  the  aid  of  your  influence  and  example  in 
banishing  more  and  more  from  society  that  extravagance 
which  is  capable,  if  allowed  to  act  in  alliance  with 
idleness  and  ignorance,  of  preventmg  progress  and 
well-being. 

We  may  now  venture  to  give  expression,  in  a 
condensed  form,  to  the  result  of  our  inquiries  up  to 
this  point.  Such  an  expression,  full  of  meaning  to 
you  who  have  attentively  followed  the  investigations 
that  lead  to  it,  must  be  nearly  without  meaning  to  all 
who  have  not  pursued  a  similar  course.  The  call  for 
economy,  however  urgent  it  may  appear  to  you  as  ^ 
means  of  well-being,  is  not  self-suggestive  to  the  young 
born  in  the  midst  of  the  elaborate  and  complex  arrange- 
ments of  modern  society.  They  need  the  assistance  of 
intelligent  instructors  to  interpret  aright  the  signs  that 
meet  their  eyes  at  every  turn.  They  behold  a  large 
stock  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  at  hand  to 
supply  their  wants,  and  which  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  showing  to  be  the  savings  of  the  produce  of  past 
labour.  Very  little  skill  will  suffice  to  unfold  to  them 
the  conditions  on  which  alone  it  is  given  to  them,  and  to 
the  community  of  which  they  form  a  part,  to  partake  of 
this  abundance,  in  the  full  security  of  equal  abundance 
in  the  future. 

They  have  to  partake  of  the  abundance  prepared  for 
them,  not  only  as  persons  requiring  an  uninterrupted 
supply  out  of  a  stock  accumulated  from  an  intermittent 
source,  and  replenishable  only  out  of  an  intermittent 
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source ;  but  which  source^  intermittent  as  it  is^  can  onl y 
be  made  to  yield  its  supply  by  labour  also  intermittent 
The  intermittent  supply  and  the  intermittent  labour^  on 
which  the  supply  depends^  can  only  be  made  to  yield 
uninterrupted  abundance  by  the  economy  which  esta- 
blishes *  and  sustains  a  reservoir.  Neither  can  the 
supply  be  represented  as  regularly  intermittent  It 
intermits  at  imcertain  as  well  as  certain  intervals.  The 
com  harvest  recurs  regularly  once  a  year.  Good  and 
bad  harvests  recur  irregularly.  Few  people  get  through 
life  without  being  more  or  less  disabled  by  illness  or 
accident ;  but  the  extent  to  which  such  visitations  afflict 
different  individuals  varies  greatly.  But  for  the  inter- 
vention of  economy^  two  kinds  of  danger  await  mankind, 
one  of  certain  and  regular  recurrence,  the  other  of 
probable  and  irregular  recurrence;  both,  however, 
preventible  by  economy. 

Let  us  once  have  a  generation  of  adults  deeply 
impressed  with  these  truths,  and  no  less  deeply 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  duty  which  they  owe 
to  the  young  in  so  cultivating  their  tastes  and  habits  as 
to  make  reasonable  provision  for  future  want  an  essential 
element  in  present  enjoyment;  and  what  an  improve- 
ment will  have  been  wrought  in  the  state  of  society  by 
that  single  achievement  I 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Yarioofl  ways  in  which  men  work  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their 
wants — ^The  direct  and  indirect — The  latter  alone  capable  *of 
producing  abundance  —  Diyision  of  labour ;  and  the  qualities 
requisite  in  men  to  enable  them  to  extract  from  it  all  its  advan- 
tages— Sagacity,  rigilance,  circumspection,  prudence — ^Exchange 
a  necessary  appendage  to  diyision  of  labour — Other  qualities  in 
requisition  —  Expedients  for  facilitating  exchange  —  Inyention, 
contrivance,  arrangement — Co-operation,  direct  and  indirect — 
Punctuality,  order — Zeal  in  the  performance  of  duty — Honesty — 
Sobriety — ^Duty  of  the  Educator  in  regard  to  all  these  qualities — 
Essentials  in  religious  education. 

Situated  as  we  are  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  ample  evidence  is  offered  to  us  on 
all  sides  of  what  the  industry,  knowledge,  skill,  and 
economy  of  the  past  have  secured  to  us ;  and  how  these 
same  qualities,  in  daily  exercise,  are  turning  the  fruits 
of  past  conduct  to  account,  and  providing  for  our  own 
future  wants  and  for  those  of  succeeding  generations. 
Our  joy  at  what  we  behold  is  tinged  with  a  sorrow  at 
also  beholding  the  extent  of  misery  entailed  upon  us  by 
the  deficiency  of  these  same  qualities  in  the  past ;  and 
in  reflecting  upon  the  misery  in  store  for  many  who  are 
to  come  after  us  and  upon  the  aggravation  of  our  own 
inheritance,  through  the  continued  deficiency  of  these 
qualities  among  ourselves.  Our  sorrow,  again,  is  miti- 
gated by  the  assurance  that  relief  is  within  our  reach,  if 
we  will  but  use  the  educational  means  at  our  disposal. 
But  does  not  our  survey  of  what  is  going  on  around 
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US  tell  US  that  we  have  jet  much  to  learn  and  to 
investigate?  How  are  the  men  possessed  of  the 
qualities  that  we  have  characterized  as  good  doing  their 
work  ?  Are  thej  acting  independently  of  one  another^ 
or  in  combination?  What  is  all  this  bustle  and  going 
to  and  fro? — ^this  bargaining  and  dealing,  this  buying 
and  selling? — this  paying  and  receiying? — this  hiring 
and  letting? — ^this  borrowing  and  lending? — is  it  order 
or  chaos? — design  or  chance? — good  or  evil? — useful 
or  mischievous  ? — does  it  pr(»note  or  hinder  abundance  ? 
There  is  what  they  call  money  passing  fronThand  to 
hand.  Some,  it  is  said,  do  not  receive  as  much  of 
this  money  as  they  ought,  and  do  not  get  for  what 
they  receive  as  much  food  and  clothing  as  they 
ought  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  are  said  to  receive 
much  more  and  to  pay  much  less  than  they  ought. 
Accordingly,  amid  much  to  admire  and  approve, 
we  see  much  to  deplore — ^wrangling,  reproaching,  and 
denouncing — envy  and  hatred,  tears  and  reproaches. 

Tou  may  be  invited  some  day  to  arbitrate,  to  judge,  to 
interfere  between  contending  parties.  You  do  npt  just 
now  feel  yourselves  qualified  to  undertake  such  a  duty. 
You  would  rather  inquire  beforehand  and  introduce 
harmony  and  system  into  your  own  thoughts.  The 
dbtressed  needlewoman,  the  half-starved  peasant,  the 
sickly  factory  girl,  the  broken-down  miner  and  artisan 
appeal  to  you.  You  pity  theni.  Why  not  assist  them  ? 
You  hesitate  to  interfere,  lest  with  the  best  intentions 
you  should  make  matters  worse  rather  than  better? 
You  feel  that  something  ought  to  be  done,  without 
knowing  what  that  something  is?    You  shudder  at 
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joining  the  rash  presumptuous  crew  who^  knowing  even 
less  than  jouj  can  decide  and  dictate  and  vituperate, 
although  quite  incapable  of  explaining  to  themselves  or 
to  others  what  order  prevails  in  the  midst  of  the  com- 
plicated movements  of  societj,  what  imperfections  or 
derangements  there  are  to  be  corrected  or  what 
improvements  to  be  introduced.  You  are  resigned  to 
suspend  your  judgments  awhile,  and  are  prepared  to 
prosecute  your  inquiries  in  the  same  cautious  and 
systematic  manner  in  which  we  have  conducted  them 
thus  far. 

The  i^telligent  labourer^  we  have  agreed,  needs  to 
be  skilAil  also.  How  is  he  to  become  skilful?  By 
practice  under  skilfiil  direction.  Is  the  work  going 
on  in  the  world  so  arranged  as  to  afford  opportunities 
for  this  kind  of  practice  ?  Go  where  you  will,  you  can 
hardly  avoid  noticing  the  young,  the  inexperienced, 
and  the  unskilful,  clustering  around,  waiting  upon, 
observing,  obeying,  and  practising  under,  the  older,  the 
more  experienced,  and  the  more  skilful.  Something 
still  more  striking  than  that  is  to  be  seen.  While  all 
men  are  in  reality  working  for  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and 
shelter,  they  are  striving  to  obtain  these  necessaries  of 
life  in  very  different  ways.  The  farmer  appUes  him- 
self to  the  tilling  of  the  ground,  the  miller  grinds  com, 
the  baker  makes  bread,  the  blacksmith  works  in  iron, 
the  carpenter  in  wood,  and  the  mason  in  stone.  One 
spins  wool,  another  flax,  another  cotton,  and  a  fourth 
silk,  and  as  many  others  weave  the  yams  of  their 
spinning  into  cloth.  One  man  devotes  himself  exclu- 
sively to  collecting  certain  kinds  of  merchandise  in  large 
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quantities^  and  distributing  them  in  smaller.  One  tends 
and  drives  horses,  another  steam-engines.  One  builds 
ships,  another  navigates  them.  Most  of  these  have 
others  working  under  them,  among  whom  they  sub- 
divide and  distribute  the  work  to  be  done.  We  have 
particularized  sufficiently.  There  are,  doubtless,  many 
more  than  a  thousand  different  ways  in  which  men 
work  really  for  the  same  purpose — viz.,  to  obtain  a 
share  in  the  general  supply  of  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life. 

Two  methods  of  setting  to  work  in  order  to  obtain 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  have  presented 
themselves  to  mankind  for  their  selection.  One  in 
which  each  man  should  produce  exclusively  for  him- 
self;  the  other  in  which,  obtaining  from  others  a  part 
of  what  he  wants,  he  yields  to  them  a  part  of  what  he 
produces.  History  tells  us  that,  with  the  progress  of 
civilization,  mankind  have  more  and  more  adopted  the 
latter  way.  By  which  of  these  two  methods  do  you 
think  labour  can  be  made  to  yield  the  greater  abund- 
ance? By  the  latter.  Why?  Because  continuous 
application  to  one  kind  of  work  gives  more  opportunity 
for  practice,  not  to  mention  the  loss  of  time  consequent 
upon  the  necessity  of  shifting  ifrom  one  employment  to 
another.  It  happens,  besides,  that  the  hand  which  does 
some  kinds  of  work,  becomes  disqualified  for  work  of  a 
more  delicate  kind.  This  latter  method  goes  by  the 
name  of  ^*  division  of  labour." 

By  adopting  division  of  labour,  men  evidently  have 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  more  skill,  and  through 
that  and  the  saving  of  time,  of  producing  the  objects  of 
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desire  in  much  greater  abundance^  and  of  far  superior 
quality.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  there  are  any  other 
advantages  attached  to  this  division  of  labour  ?  Many 
things  may  be  produced  under  this  system,  from  which 
man  would  otherwise  be  shut  out  But  for  the  division 
of  labour^  how  could  the  inhabitants  of  Northumberland 
and  South  Wales  obtain  their  large  supplies  of  food  and 
clothing?  and  the  inhabitants  of  London  their  gas  and 
water?  How  could  the  people  of  England  procure  tea 
and  coffee,  cotton  and  rice  ?  If  the  building  of  ships 
could  be  accomplished  without  division  of  labour,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  navigate  them ;  and  hence  there 
would  be  no  use  in  building  them.  Looking  at  the 
results  of  division  of  labour  as  in  operation  at  the 
present  time,  nobody  of  sane  mind  would  suggest  its 
abandonment 

You  have  noticed  nothing  but  the  advantages  of 
division  of  labour.  Are  there  no  disadvantages,  no 
dangers,  attached  to  it?  Every  man,  we  agree,  wants 
a  supply  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  One 
makes  watches,  another  needles,  another  bricks,  another 
glass;  one  makes  himself  skilful  as  a  physician  or 
surgeon,  another  as  a  turner,  or  painter,  or  engineer. 
May  it  not  happen  to  any  one  of  these  individuals  that 
nobody  will  supply  him  with  the  things  which  he  wishes 
in  exchange  for  what  he  has  made,  or  for  the  services 
which  he  proffers?  This  certainly  might  happen.  But 
is  it  likely  to  happen ;  or  cannot  precautions  be  taken 
against  such  an  occurrence  ? 

There  is  a  choice  presented  to  mankind  between 
two  modes  of  obtaining  what  they  wish  to  consume  and 
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enjoy.  One  which  may  be  called  the  direct  mode^  and 
which  only  prevails  among  savages,  where  each  man 
applies  himself  to  produce  what  he  wishes  to  consume ; 
the  other,  which  may  be  called  the  indirect  mode,  and 
which  is  generally  adopted  among  civilized  nations, 
where  each  man  produces  what  others  want,  in  order  to 
obtain  from  them  in  exchange  what  he  wants.  The 
first  may  be  compared  to  a  tool  which  is  unequal  to  the 
work  required  from  it,  and  has  been,  on  that  account, 
thrown  aside;  the  second  is  a  tool  of  great  capabilities, 
as  already  established,  and  ever  developing  in  use  others 
still  greater.  But  the  first  is  certain  in  its  operations, 
while  the  second  is  uncertain.  The  certainty  of  the 
first,  however,  is  that  it  will  produce  little  or  nothing; 
whereas  the  uncertainty  of  the  second  is  that  it  may 
fail  of  its  purpose  if  handled  by  injudicious  people,  as 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  although  it  yields  abundance 
to  others.  By  the  last  method  alone  can  men  collec- 
tively obtain  an  abundant  supply  of  all  kinds  of  things, 
and  of  the  best  quality,  subject,  it  seems,  to  the  risk, 
in  the  case  of  some  individuals,  that  they  will  be  unable 
to  obtain  any  of  the  things  which  they  want  Are 
there  no  means  by  which  individuals  may  guard  against 
such  a  calamity?  They  must  be  careful  to  produce 
things,  or  to  acquire  the  capacity  of  rendering  services, 
which  will  be  acceptable  to  others.  They  must  also 
take  heed  of  what  others  are  doing,  lest  many  more 
than  are  required  besides  themselves  should  be  pro- 
ducing the  same  kind  of  things,  while  other  things  which 
many  long  for  participation  in,  and  which  they  would 
be  glad  of,  are  neglected. 
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It  appears,  then,  that  in  adopting  ^^  division  of  labour** 
as  their  mode  of  producing,  those  who  would  benefit  by 
it  mast  not  only  possess  knowledge  and  skill,  but  other 
qualities  in  addition.  They  must  possess  the  capacity 
of  anticipating  what  others  will  want,  and  that  may  be 
termed  sagacity.  They  must  possess  watchfulness  to 
discover  the  signs  of  the  changes  likely  to  occur  in  the 
direction  of  those  wants — or  yigilance ;  and  caution  in 
taking  note  of  what  others  are  doing  towards  supplying 
wants,  and  in  so  shaping  their  own  course  as  to  meet 
changes  past  and  prospective ;  and  that  may  be  termed 
circumspection  or  prudence.  These  qualities  are,  in 
reality,  so  many  forms  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  com- 
bination, and  can  only  be  acquired  by  observation  and 
practice.  Shall  we  call  them  good  qualities  ?  Yes ;  for 
they  are  indispensable  to  a  safe  adoption  of  division  of 
labour,  without  which  a  supply  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  abundant  in  quantity  and  excellent  in 
quality,  would  be  unattainable. 

There  is  another  evil  consequence  which  has  often 
been  attributed  to  the  adoption  of  division  of  labour, 
especially  as  carried  out  in  some  of  the  minuter  sub- 
divisions of  modern  times.  It  is  alleged  that  persons 
cannot  without  detriment  be  exclusively  employed,  from 
childhood  upwards,  in  the  unbroken,  unvaried  routine 
of  one  description  of  labour.  Their  intellects  must 
become  cramped,  their  capacities  remain  imdeveloped, 
and  deformities  and  diseases  be  induced.  These  dangers 
are  not  to  be  treated  as  imaginary.  They  are  real, 
and  to  be  guarded  against.  And  if  they  can  be  guarded 
against,  their  existence  must  be  charged  not  to  division 
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of  labour,  but  to  apathy  or  negligence  in  some  quarters 
where  it  ought  not  to  be.  Let  our  estimate  of  the 
magnitude  of  these  evils  be  ever  so  gloomy,  they  must, 
nevertheless,  fall  short  of  the  advantages  which  we 
derive  from  division  of  labour.  And  where  the  qualities 
required  to  make  a  right  use  of  its  resources  flourish 
as  they  ought,  the  blessing  resulting  from  division  of 
labour  may  be  enjoyed  by  ♦all,  and  misery  therefrom 
be  inflicted  upon  nobody.  Every  contrivance,  whether 
for  comfort  or  increased  production,  that  man's  know- 
ledge places  at  his  disposal,  has  conditions  attached  to 
it  which  he  must  observe  or  sufler.  Division  of 
labour  is  one  of  these  contrivances.  If  men  will  not 
observe  the  conditions  attached  to  its  use,  ^  and  sufler 
in  consequence,  should  we  attribute  their  suffering  to 
the  adoption  of  division  of  labour,  or  to  neglect  of  the 
conditions  attached  to  its  use  ?  If  the  roof  of  a  house, 
permitted  to  go  to  decay,  were  to  fall  upon  the  inmates, 
should  we  attribute  the  calamity  to  the  custom  of 
living  in  houses,  or  to  neglect  of  the  conditions  on 
which  alone  shelter  and  safety  can  be  enjoyed  together? 
Exchange  is  a  necessary  appendage  of  division  of 
labour.  For  no  man  would  apply  himself  to  the  pro- 
duction of  what  lie  expected  others  would  desire  to 
-have,  unless  confident  of  procuring  from  them  what 
he  wanted  in  exchange.  In  watching  the  process  of 
exchange  as  it  is  generally  conducted,  we  observe 
numerous  expedients  in  use — among  others,  those  for 
estimating  quantities.  He  who  asks  for  linen,  wooUen 
or  cotton  cloth,  or  carpeting,  makes  known  the  extent 
of  his  demand  in  yards  and  quarters.     He  who  asks 
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for  milk,  beer,  wine,  vinegar,  and  oil,  names  gallons, 
quarts  and  pints  for  the  same  pm^se.     If  what   he 
asks   for   be   com  or   seed,   the   same  gallon  and  its 
mnltiples,  the  bushel  and  quarter,  serve  to  designate 
quantities  for  him.     Should  he  ask  for  bread  or  meat, 
sngar,  coflFee  or  tea,  butter  or  cheese,  coals  or  metal, 
the  pound  avoirdupois,  its  fraction,  the  ounce,  and  its 
multiples,  the  hundredweight   and  ton,    are  used  to 
convey  a  notion  of  the  quantity  he  would  have.     He 
may  wish  to  engage  the  services  of  another;  and  the 
year,  or  the  day  with  its  fraction,  the  hour,  or  its 
multiples,   the   week    and   the   month,  assist  him   in 
agreeing  as  to  the  length  of  the  service  which  he  is 
prepared  to  purchase.     There  is  yet  another  expedient 
mixed  up  with  all  these.     They  who  set  forth  in  search 
of  one  or  more  of  the  many  articles  in  daily  use  know 
what  they  want;  but  they  do  not  know  that  the  parties 
ready  to  dispose  of  those  articles  are  also  prepared  to 
accept  in  exchange  what  they  have  been  employed  in 
producing.     An  expedient  is  in  use  for  obviating  an 
inconvenience  which  would  otherwise  be  of  daily  and 
hourly  occurrence.     This  expedient  is  money — a  some- 
thing which  everybody  is  willing  to  receive  in  exchange, 
in  quantities  to  be  agreed  upon,  for  the  various  products 
of  labour,  and  for  services  tendered.    Its  use  is  universal 
among  civilized  people.     The  purpose  of  its  employ- 
ment is  designated  when  it  is  described  as  a  medium 
of  exchange.     The  money  in  use  in  this  country  is 
the  pound  sterling,  and  its  fractional  parts,  the  shilling 
and  the  penny. 
You  will  be  curious  to  inquire  more  minutely  into 
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our  systems  of  weights  and  measures  and  of  money, 
and  into  those  of  other  countries.  This  must  be 
reserved  for  fixture  occasions.  But  we  can  ask  our- 
selves now — Do  these  expedients  seem  to  serve  any 
usefiil  purpose?  and  what?  They  enable  people  more 
readily  to  satisfy  their  wants,  by  having  prepared 
beforehand  the  means  of  estimating  and  fixing  quan- 
tities, and  of  obtaining  and  offering  in  exchange  that 
which  gives  its  possessor  a  power  of  selecting,  fi:om 
among  all  things  offered  in  exchange,  what  he  prefers, 
and  in  the  quantity  most  agreeable  to  him,  within  the 
limits  of  his  own  resources.  They  also  enable  people 
to  make  their  exchanges  easily  and  quickly,  and  thus 
to  have  more  time  at  their  disposal  for  other  purposes, 
whether  of  production,  of  improvement,  or  of  recreation. 
Is  it  possible,  think  you,  that  a  barbarous  people  could 
either  invent  such  expedients,  or  turn  them  to  the  best 
account,  if  invented  for  them  by  others?  No.  The 
people  who  could  invent  and  properly  use  these  expe- 
dients for  facilitating  interchange,  and  others  that  yet 
remain  to  be  mentioned,  must  have  attained  to  consider- 
able proficiency  in  inventing,  contriving,  and  arranging. 
Among  other  qualities,  or  developments  of  knowledge 
and  skill,  they  must  have  acquired  invention,  con- 
trivance, and  arrangement 

Much  useful  reflection  is  induced  by  watching  the 
labours  of  different  individuals,  and  endeavouring  to 
accompany,  in  thought,  the  various  products  of  their 
industry  to  their  destination.  Let  us,  for  example, 
ask  ourselves  what  certain  miners  are  doing  in  North- 
umberland, Staffordshire,  and  Wales.   They  are  digging 
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coals.  Bat  are  they  not  doing  a  part  of  some  much 
greater  works?  Since  they  supply  the  smelters  of 
iron  with  the  coals  which  they  use^  are  they  not  assist- 
ing to  cnltiyate  the  farms5  seeing  that  the  smelters 
assist  in  making  ploughs  and  other  agricultural  imple- 
ments? Are  they  not  assisting  to  import  tea,  sugar, 
ml  other  products,  seeing  that  they  assist  in  making 
anchors  and  chains  and  other  tackle  for  ships,  without 
which  these  products  could  not  reach  our  shores?  Are 
they  not  assisting  to  convey  water  and  gas  to  our 
houses?  Are  they  not  assisting  to  carry  our  letters 
and  merchandise  along  the  rail,  and  our  messages 
along  the  wire  ?  Are  they  not  indirectly  participating 
in  the  shearing  of  sheep,  the  combing  of  wool,  the 
spinning  of  yarn,  the  weaving  of  cloth,  the  fitting  of 
clothes,  and  in  every  industrial  operation?  Are  not, 
tlien,  division  of  labour,  and  that  which  must  come 
after  it,  interchange,  or  the  practice  of  buying  and 
selling  through  the  medium  of  money,  parts  of  one 
wide  network  of  co-operation  by  means  of  which  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  are  produced  most 
abundantly,  and  distributed  most  rapidly  and  con- 
veniently for  the  general  well-being  of  society? 

This  co-operation,  which  seems  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  division  of  labour  and  interchange,  may  be 
termed  indirect,  if  only  to  distinguish  it  from  another — 
a  more  direct  form  of  co-operation  specially  designed  or 
organized  to  accomplish  certain  objects.  Direct  co-ope- 
ration is  visible  on  all  sides,  but  it  is  not  universal ;  while 
indirect  co-operation,  although  not  so  obvious  to  the 
uninstructed  eye,  is  universal.     In  the  cultivation  of  a 
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farm^  the  building  of  a  hoase  or  a  ship,  and  the 
management  of  a  shop,  we  see  instances  of  co-operation 
where  a  few  individuals  work  together  under  one  head. 
In  the  construction  and  management  of  a  railway  or 
dock,  in  the  erection  of  a  bridge,  in  the  establishment 
of  gas  and  water-works,  or  of  an  electric  telegraph,  and 
in  the  organization  of  steam  communication  between 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  we  see  instances  of  direct 
co-operation,  where  many  individuals  unite  together, 
distribute  the  work  to  be  done  under  many  chiefs,  each 
to  be  obeyed  in  his  department,  and  all  to  be  in  harmony 
with  some  pre-appointed  plan,  considered  and  fixed  by 
the  authority  of  the  co-operating  parties.  Why  do 
people  engage  in  such  undertakings?  Because  they  can 
do  things  otherwise  impossible,  and  things  otherwise 
possible  more  readily. 

Let  us  have  an  example  in  detail,  to  place  graphically 
before  us  an  achievement  of  direct  and  indirect  co-ope- 
ration in  combination — that  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Steam  Packet  Company,  who  conduct  the 
transit  by  the  overland  route  between  England  and 
India  and  China.  They  have  establishments  at  London, 
Southampton,  Alexandria,  Suez,  Aden,  Bombay,  Ceylon, 
Calcutta,  and  Hong  Kong,  and  other  places  in  China. 
In  each  of  these  places  there  must  be  a  chief,  with  sub- 
ordinates, and  also  in  each  of  their  steamers ;  all  these 
chiefs  of  departments  being  themselves  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  central  board  in  London.  The  days  of 
departure  from  all  their  ports  are  predetermined ;  and 
accordingly  the  days  of  arrival  are  calculated,  and 
accidental    detentions    provided  for.     Passengers   and 
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merchandise  congregate  at  the  appointed  times.  The 
regolaritj  with  which  all  the  proceedings  are  conducted, 
the  concentration  of  effort  to  make  good  defects,  repair 
damages,  and  make  up  for  lost  time,  and,  finally,  the 
precision  attained,  are  unmistakeable  evidence  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  united  working  of  direct 
and  indirect  co-operation.  But  what  kind  of  men  must 
those  be  who  take  part  efficiently  in  this  extensive 
midertaking  ?  Must  they  not  be  punctual,  orderly,  and 
desirous  of  performing  the  work  assigned  to  them,  and 
of  showing  themselves  equal  to  every  emergency  ? 

Shall  we,  then,  add  punctuality,  order,  and  zeal  in 
the  performance  of  duty,  to  our  list  of  good  qualities  ? 

In  taking  a  general  survey  of  all  the  proceedings  that 
grow  out  of  division  of  labour,  of  interchange,  and  of 
co-operation,  both  direct  and  indirect,  there  is  yet 
another  quality  still  more  indispensable,  if  success  is  to 
attend  the  efforts  of  the  men  who  take  part  in  them. 
You  remember  that  it  has  been  found  convenient  to 
adopt  one  general  name — labour — for  all  industrial 
efforts.  We  have  another  general  name  to  indicate 
what  takes  place  when  men  buy  and  sell  their  services  or 
what  they  have  produced,  hire  or  let  houses,  borrow  or 
lend,  trust  or  take  charge  of  the  products  of  industry. 
We  say  that  men  contract  or  engage  with  one  another — 
that  they  make  contracts  or  engagements.  When  men 
make  these  engagements,  do  they  expect  that  they  will 
be  performed  ?  Yes  ?  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  They 
would  not  make  them  if  they  did  not  expect  them  to  be 
kept.  Then  if  men  had  so  little  confidence  in  one 
another  that  they  could  not  rely  upon  the  fulfilment  of 
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their   respective    engagementSy  what  woald    happen? 
Would  an  J  engagements  be  made  ?     Would  a  man  let 
his  honse  to  a  tenant  who^  he  thon^t,  would  not  pay 
the  stipulated  rent?   or  sell  his  services  to  one  who 
would  not  paj  for  them?  or  tmst  what  belonged  to  him 
to  the  carrier  who^  he  suspected^  would  make  away  with 
it?     What  kind  of  men  must  those  be  who  are  to 
inspire  confidence  in  others  ?    Thev  must  have  estab- 
lished a  character  for  fidelity  in  the  performance  of  their 
engagements.     When  people  act  so  as  to  establish  such 
a  character  what  do  we  call  them?    Trustworthy  or 
honest ;  and  we  say  they  possess  the  quality  of  honesty. 
In  which  of  our  columns  shall  we  place  honesty  ?    In 
the  column  of  the  good ?    Why?    Because  it  conduces 
to  human  well-being?    How  does  it  do  that?     By 
enabling  men  to  make  engagements  with  one  another ; 
which  if  they  could  not  do,  division  of  labour  and 
co-operation  would  not  exist,  skiU  would  be  undeveloped 
for  want  of  practice,  many  of  the  products  of  industry 
now  familiar  to  us  would  be  unknown,  the  quantity  of 
others  would  be  very  small,  the  supply  uncertain^  and 
the  quality  most  miserable.    Trustworthiness  or  honesty 
being  absent,  men  would  not  cluster    together    into 
civilized  communities — ^they  could  be  nothing  better 
than  tribes  of  scattered  savages. 

K  there  should  happen  to  be  a  habit  under  the 
dominion  of  which  no  good  quality  can  flourish,  in 
which  of  our  columns  ought  we  to  place  it?  In  the 
bad.  Can  there  be  such  a  habit?  Have  you  ever  heard 
of  a  state  of  being  in  which  men  are  bereft  of  all  power 
of  self-control?  of  a  propensity  under  the  influence  of 
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wblcJh  they  are  led  to  commit  the  vilest  and  most 
ferocious  actS5  and  become  the  most  disgusting  objects  ? 
and  a  long  course  of  indulgence  in  which  destroys 
health,  and  damages  every  useful  faculty  previously 
possessed  by  its  victims  ?  The  name  of  that  habit  is 
drunkenness,  and  under  that  name  it  must  go  into  the 
^^bad"  columiL  Its  opposite,  or  abstinence  from  all 
excess  of  drink  which  might  even  approach  to  drunken- 
ness, is  called  sobriety.  One  feels  that  among  a 
civilized  people  drunkenness  ought  to  be  unknown. 
They  would  not  think  of  placing  sobriety  among  good 
qualities  any  more  than  they  would  put  abstinence  from 
self-torture  or  mutilation ;  self-mutilation  and  drunken- 
ness being  alike  too  irrational  to  be  noticed  by  them. 
Meanwhile,  we  are,  unfortunately,  obliged  to  place 
sobriety  in  our  "good"  column,  on  account  of  the 
notoriously  great  prevalence  of  its  odious  opposite, 
dronkenness,  among  us. 

We  may  as  well  bring  together  the  qualities  which 
we  have  just  agreed  to  include  in  the  **  good  "  colimm. 
These  are  sagacity,  vigilance,  circumspection,  prudence, 
invention,  contrivance,  arrangement,  punctuality,  order, 
zeal  in  the  performance  of  duty,  and,  lastly,  the  most 
important  of  all — ^honesty  and  sobriety.  Is  any  portion 
of  the  destitution  and  misery  observable  in  society 
owing  to  a  deficiency  in  these  qualities?  Are  there 
people  who  use  false  weights  and  measures,  and  make 
a  dishonest  use  of  good  weights?  who  make  false 
accounts?  who  make  engagements  which  they  know 
they  cannot  fulfil,  or  refuse  to  fulfil  when  they  can  ? 
who  sell  services  which  they  cannot  or  will  not  perform? 
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who  are  bad  tenants^  bad  landlords,  bad  carriers,  bad 
customers  ?  who  are  habitual  drunkards,  and,  therefore, 
bad  in  every  relation  of  life  ?  Painful  as  the  admission 
IS,  we  cannot  deny  that  society  is  afflicted  by  the 
presence  of  many  such  in  its  ranks.  If  we  could  banish 
them — still  better,  if  we  could  reform  them — should  we 
not  conduce  to  that  abundance  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  so  indispensable  to  well-being  ?  Should 
we  not,  besides,  greatly  promote  that  satisfaction  among 
the  good  which  is  in  some  measure  dependent  upon  the 
conduct  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  of  their  neigh- 
bours in  particular  ? 

If  we  were  to  commence  our  efforts  for  the  improve- 
ment of  society  upon  those  who  had  grown  up  in  bad 
habits,  do  you  think  we  should  have  to  rejoice  in 
success?  No;  because  experience  seems  to  assure  us 
of  the  all  but  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  change 
habits  deeply  rooted  in  adults,  and  thereby  to  warn  us 
of  the  sin  of  neglecting  to  take  the  proper  steps  for 
preventing  their  germination  and  subsequent  ripening  in 
childhood  and  youth.  But  does  experience  give  us 
more  hope  of  success  if,  instead  of  expecting  to  reform 
bad  habits  which  we  have  suffered  to  establish  them- 
selves, we  take  pains  to  pre-occupy  their  place  by 
good  ones  ?  If  the  qualities  which  we  have  charac- 
terized as  good,  because  they  are  indispensable  to  the 
well-being  of  society,  cannot  be  substituted  in  adults  for 
the  bad  ones  by  which  they  are  governed,  and  also 
cannot  be  made  to  bud  and  blossom  in  childhood  and 
youth,  all  thought,  all  care  for  the  improvement  of  our 
race  and  the  diminution  of  human  misery,  would  be 
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vain.  We  need  not  be  dispirited  by  such  unfounded 
doubts  and  fears  for  the  success  of  well-directed  educa- 
tional eflforts  in  behalf  of  the  young.  These  fears  and 
doubts^  if  admissible  at  all^  should  be  directed  to  the 
possibility  of  awakening  the  otherwise  not  ill-disposed 
adults  among  us  to  a  sense  of  the  iniquity  of  abandoning 
the  young  to  be  enslaved  by  bad  habits;  and  to  the 
possibility  of  removing  that  film  from  their  eyes  which 
prevents  them  from  seeing  how  much  of  what  they 
sanction  under  the  name  of  education  is  a  mere  delu- 
sion, as  regards  the  formation  of  good^ habits;  some  of 
it  a  direct,  though  unintentional,  encouragement  of  bad 
habits. 

To  single  out  the  most  important  of  the  qualities 
shown  to  be  indispensable  to  the  perfect  development  of 
the  resources  of  division  of  labour  and  co-operation,  we 
want  truthfulness,  trustworthiness,  honesty.  Do  they 
flourish  under  all  circumstances  ?  Do  children  some- 
times lie  and  prevaricate — and  why  ?  Are  they  some- 
times tempted  to  leave  duties  unperformed,  and  to 
conceal  their  guilt — and  how  ?  Is  there  any  mode  of 
treatment  which  can  remove  from  them  all  inclination 
to  say  what  they  know  to  be  false,  and  to  fortify  them 
against  the  temptation  of  leaving  unperformed  what 
they  have  promised?  Among  children,  as  among 
savages,  is  the  appetite  for  immediate  indulgence  diffi- 
cult of  control,  and  regard  for  remote  consequences 
little  felt  ?  Is  the  tendency  to  imitate  others  and  fall  in 
with  their  habits  and  manners  also  a  marked  feature  in 
childhood?  Is  this  propensity  easily  turned  to  good 
account  by  intelligent  and  skilftd  mothers,  and  other 
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guardians  of  infancy?  Do  the  regularly  recurring 
hours  for  meals,  and  for  domestic  preparations  of 
all  kinds,  and  the  witnessing  the  performance  of  set 
work  by  those  around  them  in  a  well-conducted  family, 
induce  good  habits  ?  Do  the  order  and  discipline  in  a 
well-conducted  school  strengthen  the  good  habits,  and 
modify  and  correct  the  bad  habits,  of  the  children  who 
enter  it  for  the  first  time?  Do  the  never-ceasing  infiu- 
ences  of  this  order  and  discipline  assist  the  good  habits 
to  "grow  with  the  growth  and  strengthen  with  the 
strength"?  A^d  when,  as  the  understanding  expands 
imder  the  instruction  also  received  there,  the  thought  is 
seized — the  conviction  is  formed — ^that  trustworthiness 
must  be  associated  with  all  the  other  good  qualities,  to 
constitute  the  good  and  estimable  man,  may  not  the 
love  of  truth,  the  sense  of  duty,  become  a  passion 
capable  of  regulating  all  the  mere  animal  passions,  and 
of  imparting  a  relish  to  their  indulgence  in  accordance 
with  what  is  due  to  a  consideration  of  Aiture  conse- 
quences, and  of  the  claims  of  others  ? 

We  have  just  made  large  additions  to  our  lists  of 
good  and  bad  qualities.  We  have  made  some  progress 
in  specifying  the  kinds  of  conduct  which  ought  to  be 
classed  as  good  and  bad  respectively.  Would  you  like 
further  to  test  the  importance  of  the  knowledge  thus 
arranged  ready  for  use,  by  applying  it  to  the  state  of 
society  as  we  observe  it  at  the  present  time  ?  Do  you 
feel  satisfied  that  most  of  the  industrial  processes  as 
now  practised  would  be  impossible,  if  men  were  not  as 
well  possessed  as  they  are  of  the  good  qualities  which 
we  have  enumerated?    Are  you  equally  satisfied  that 
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the  reason  why  similar  works  were  not  accomplished  in 
times  past  is  that  our  forefathers  were  not  in  possession 
of  all  these  qualities  in  equal  perfection  ?  Have  you^ 
then^  evidence  to  account  for  the  higher  state  of  well- 
being  enjoyable  and  enjoyed  now^  than  at  former 
periods  ?  But  you  cannot  be  brought  to  admit  that  the 
community  to  which  we  belong  are^  as  a  whole,  doing 
as  well  or  enjoying  as  much  as  they  might,  if  more 
miiyersally  possessed  of  the  good  qualities?  The 
grounds  on  which  you  decline  concurring  in  such  an 
admission  are  contained  in  the  records  of  the  police- 
offices  and  courts  of  law,  and  in  the  columns  of  the 
daily  papers. 

You  must  be  aware,  however,  that  there  are  persons 
who  attribute  much  of  the  bad  conduct  which  you 
notice  in  the  daily  papers  to  the  infirmity  or  depravity 
of  human  nature.  You  would  like  to  ask  some  of  the 
parties  who  can  acquiesce  in  this  depressing  view  of 
human  nature,  whether  they  feel  quite  certain  that 
education,  as  hitherto  conducted,  has  attained  per- 
fection ?  Whether  it  might  not  be  made  more  eflPective 
in  preventing  bad  conduct?  May  not  some  grave 
defects  have  been  unheeded,  and  some  fatal  omissions 
have  been  overlooked?  And  may  not  the  educators 
placed  over  the  young  have  been  blind  to  errors  of 
judgment  in  their  methods  of  training,  and  want  of 
skill  in  their  practice? 

As  every  precaution  ought  to  be  taken  to  avoid 
coming  to  a  wrong  decision  upon  the  difficulty  presented 
to  us,  let  us  approach  it  in  another  form.  Great  bless- 
ings or  terrible  afflictions  await  mankind,  according  as 
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they  conduct  themselves.  What  this  conduct  ought  to 
be,  we  have  abready  settled  in  some  particulars.  How 
is  the  approved  conduct  to  be  induced?  What  limit 
does  the  infirmity  or  depravity  of  human  nature  oppose 
to  the  attempt  of  inducing  good  conduct  in  the  young? 
Having  achieved  some  success,  is  the  further  success 
desirable  unachieved  because  impossible,  or  because 
educators  have  wanted,  and  still  want,  skill  in  using  the 
opportunities  available  for  their  purpose  ? 

"  What  ought  we  to  do?"  is  a  question  never  to  be 
trifled  with,  whatever  may  be  the  emergency  which 
suggests  it.  But  it  is  a  moral  and  religious  question  of 
the  highest  order,  when  the  probable  effect  of  our 
present  proceedings  upon  the  Aiture  habits  and  conduct 
of  the  young  is  the  subject  for  consideration.  Much  of 
your  interest  in  learning  to  discriminate  between  good 
and  bad  would  be  lost,  if  there  were  no  hopes  of 
following  up  this  knowledge  by  learning  how  good  con- 
duct is  to  be  induced.  Is  there  not  reason  to  suspect 
that  one  of  the  causes  of  failure  in  educational  attempts 
to  induce  good  conduct  has  been  an  over-reliance  upon 
the  efficacy  of  exhortations,  denunciations,  and  prohibi- 
tions, in  persuading  the  young  to  conform  to  laws  and 
orders,  and  to  refrain  from  acts  forbidden  ?  Might  not 
religious  conduct  be  more  safely  reckoned  upon,  if  the 
foundation  purposely  prepared  whereon  to  base  religion 
were,  first,  good  habits,  early  formed  by  discipline  and 
example,  and,  second,  a  style  of  instruction  through 
which  the  kind  of  conduct  already  become  secondarily 
automatic  by  habit  should  be  seen  to  recommend  itself 
as  most  conducive  to  happiness,  and  most  conformable 
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to  the  laws  and  wishes  of  society?  Would  not  the 
religious  teacher  be  thus  greatly  assisted  in  his  voca- 
tion, which  is  to  enforce  this  very  conduct  as  the  most 
acceptable  homage  to  the  Divinity  ? 

We  have  not  left  sobriety  out  of  our  column  of  good 
qualities.  Let  us  bestow  a  few  thoughts  upon  its  oppo- 
site— drunkenness.  Is  not  the  confessedly  too  wide 
prevalence  of  this  vice  deplored  by  all  well-wishers  of 
their  species?  Is  it  not  preached  against,  associated 
against,  legislated  against  ?  How  is  it  that  it  maintains 
itself  with  such  terrible  obstinacy  among  us  ?  Who 
are  the  drunken  ?  They  are  top  numerous,  it  is  true ; 
but  they  are  few  in  number  compared  with  the  sober. 
How  do  they  compare  with  the  sober  in  other  respects  ? 
As  a  rule,  are  they  less  industrious,  less  intelligent,  less 
skilftil,  less  saving,  less  orderly,  less  clean,  less  well 
provided  in  their  homes,  and  less  well-conducted  in 
their  domestic  relation  s?  They  are.  Again :  is  drunken- 
ness a  vice  of  childhood,  or  only  the  growth  of  later 
years  ?  Does  it  grow  upon  those  who  are  cultivating, 
or  upon  those  who  are  neglecting,  other  good  habits  ? 
upon  those  who  have  improving  pursuits  which  occupy 
their  thoughts,  and  a  sense  of  duty  which  gives  a 
religious  tone  to  daily  conduct,  or  the  reverse  ?  The 
answers  to  these  questions  lead  irresistibly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  slaves  of  drink  became  so  because 
they  had  been  first  made  victims  to  parental  neglect. 
And,  if  we  would  diminish  drunkenness  in  the  future,  we 
must  rest  our  hopes  upon  that  teaching  and  training  of 
the  child,  which  can  alone  shield  him  against  this  vice  of 
maturer  years,  and  incline  him  to  listen  to  and  profit  by 
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religious  instmctors  whose  ministrations,  as  respects 
adults,  are  more  efficacious  in  confirming  good,  than  in 
weaning  from  bad  tendencies. 

Having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  prevalence 
of  the  qualities  so  far  included  in  our  **  good  "  column 
is  indispensable  to  well-being ;  having  also  decided  that 
our  hopes  of  materiallj  diminishing  destitution  rest 
upon  our  success  in  warding  off  those  qualities  which 
we  have  included  in  our  "  bad "  column ;  and  having 
acknowledged  how  difficult — ^how  all  but  impossible — 
it  is  to  make  any  sensible  impression^  towards  substi- 
tuting one  set  of  qualities  for  another,  upon  adults 
whose  opinions  and  habits  have  taken  strong  hold  of 
them,  where  can  we  look  for  encouragement  in  our 
efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of  our  fellow-creatures,  if  not 
to  the  education  of  the  young  ?  Ought  we  not  to  feel 
specially  called  to  attend  to  their  education  at  the 
earUer  period,  when,  it  being  beyond  their  capacity  to 
discipline  their  own  habits,  that  service  must  either  be 
performed  for  them,  or  not  at  all  ? 

Entering  upon  this  educational  work,  or  preparing,  as 
you  doubtless  are,  to  urge  it  forward,  shall  we  take 
fright  at  the  difficulty  intruded  upon  us  under  the  form 
of  the  perversity,  or  intractability,  or  infirmity,  or 
depravity,  of  our  common  nature  ?  As  we  examine  it, 
does  it  appear  a  lion  in  our  path,  or  another  animal 
disguised  in  a  lion's  skin?  But  if  on  visiting  our 
schools,  interrogating  the  teachers  in  them,  and  studying 
the  reports  of  inspectors,  you  were  to  find  little  or  no 
attention  paid  to  the  course  of  instruction  which  we  are 
pursuing  together,  and  little  or  no  thought  of  forming 
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habits  in  the  child  to  predispose  the  man  to  act  upon  the 
instmction  acquired^  what  would  you  say  concerning 
the  future  progress  of  your  kind  ?  That  it  was  pre- 
yented  by  any  obduracy  in  the  material  to  be  worked? 
or  by  the  incompetency  of  the  workmen? 

It  would  ill  become  us  to  pretend  to  sum  up  all  the 
essentials  of  a  religious  education ;  but  we  may  affirm 
that,  whatever  else  ought  to  be  included  under  the 
head  of  religious  teaching  and  training,  this  must  not 
be  excluded: — Instruction  in  the  duties  of  life,  and 
training  in  habits  that  will  predispose  to  their  perform- 
ance, and  incline  to  the  further  self-discipline,  without 
which  no  young  person  can  expect  to  grow  up  into 
a  thoroughly  good  man.  No  dealing  with  the  young, 
which  fails  to  perform,  or,  at  all  events,  to  aim  at 
performing  thus  much,  must  be  allowed  to  pass  itself 
off  either  imder  the  name  of  education  or  of  religion, 
however  sedulously  the  operations  of  cramming,  scold- 
ing, preaching,  and  prize-distributing  may  be  per- 
formed, or  whatever  the  amount  of  self-laudation  that 
may  be  interchanged  among  its  promoters.  You,  at 
least,  will  find  it  impossible  to  accept  a  shadow  of 
education,  or  what  is  worse  a  counterfeit,  having  made 
yourselves  acquainted  with  the  substance  or  genuine 
article. 

At  your  period  of  life,  happily  conscious,  as  you  must 
be,  of  the  good  habits  already  strong  witiiin  you  through 
the  judicious  attentions  of  others,  and  also  capable  of 
understanding  and  appreciating  the  influence  of  habits 
and  conduct  upon  individual  and  general  well-being, 
you  are  preparing  to  take  up  and  complete  the  work 
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of  your  own  education — ^to  enter  upon  self-education, 
the  complement  of  what  has  been  done  for  you  by 
others.  Temptations  assail  you  every  day  and  invite 
you  to  defer  work,  to  neglect  order,  to  disregard 
engagements,  to  conceal  omissions,  to  deny  commissions. 
Tour  good  habits  aid  you  to  resist  these  temptations. 
Your  intelligence  tells  you  how  indispensable  it  is  for 
the  well-being  of  yourselves  and  of  society  that  temp- 
tations should  be  successftdly  resisted;  and  that,  for 
such  is  the  nature  of  man,  each  act  of  yielding  prepares 
for  future  yielding,  till  character  becomes  thoroughly 
depraved,  while  each  successful  resistance  facilitates 
further  resistance  till  temptation  itself  almost  ceases. 
But  when,  as  I  perceive  in  you,  aspiration  rises  still 
higher,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  great  advantages 
which  you  have  enjoyed  stimulates  you  to  prepare 
yourselves  for  aiding  those  who  would  place  similar 
advantages  within  the  reach  of  all,  it  is  impossible  to 
overrate  the  good  of  which  your  influence  and  example 
will  be  the  source.  Delightful  anticipations  will  enliven 
the  years  of  your  youth  and  activity,  and  the  thoughts 
of  works  well  done  will  console  and  charm  the  seasons 
of  suffering  and  of  old  age. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

FtffticixMition  in  wealth  or  the  produce  of  industry  needed  by  all — 
Some  men  do  not  possess  a  share  of  it — Various  ways  in  wliich 
thej  striye  to  participate  in  a  share — Not  all  good — Sonic  men 
steal,  some  beg,  some  bargain — ^Fraud  and  yiolcnce  not  to  be 
tolerated — Cbn^nences  of  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  and  of  security 
— ^Necessity  of  protection — Groyemment — Institution  of  pro- 
perty— ^Indifferent  goyernments  better  than  no  government  at  all, 
or  imx>erfect  protection  better  than  no  protection  —  Public 
opinion — Feelings  of  respect  for  property — ^How  to  be  cultivated 
— ^Not  instinctive — ^Duty  of  religious  teachers  more  extensive 
than  often  supposed. 

We  have  been  already  so  largely  rewarded  for  adopting 
onr  cautious  and  systematic  method  of  investigation, 
that  we  should  indeed  be  foolish  if  we  were  to  depart 
firom  it.  We  have  gained  a  considerable  insight  into 
the  kind  of  qualities,  of  character  and  conduct,  that 
must  generally  prevail  in  order  to  secure  a  state  of 
well-being.  Are  there  any  other  qualities  yet  to  be 
added  to  those  which  we  have  agreed  upon?  Do  no 
others  occur  to  you?  and  nevertheless  do  you  think  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  aflSrm  that  there  are  no  others  ? 

We  will  make  another  excursion  into  the  busy 
world.  It  was  by  observing  and  reflecting  upon  what 
is  going  on  there  that  we  have  been  able  to  classify 
qualities  thus  far.  To  shorten  and  simplify  our  work, 
we  ought  not  to  neglect  any  improvement  in  language 
that  lies  in  our  way.  The  immiense  store  of  the 
products  of  industry  accumulated  around  us  has  more 
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than  once  come  onder  our  notice ;  and  as  a  monosyllabic 
name^  where  we  have  it,  is  better  than  a  circumlocution, 
we  may  as  well  use  one  that  is  oflfered  to  us  here.  The 
name  "  wealth "  has  been  appropriated  to  signify  *^  all 
those  objects  of  desire  which  can  only  be  obtained 
where  they  are  wanted  and  in  the  requisite  quantity  by 
the  intervention  of -labour."  More  familiarly,  but  not 
quite  so  accurately,  "wealth"  is  stated  to  be  *'the 
produce  of  labour."  Now,  a  participation  in  this  wealth 
is  indispensable  to  existence.  Do  all  people  possess  a 
share  of  this  wealth  ?  No  ?  How,  then,  do  those  who 
possess  none  obtain  that  participation  which  they  need  ? 
In  various  ways.  Children,  for  instance,  obtain  it  as  a 
gift  from  their  parents.  Some  gain  possession  of  what 
they  consume  by  firaud  or  violence — ^they  steal  Some 
prevail  upon  the  possessors  of  wealth  to  part  with  a 
portion  of  their  possessions,  by  offering  them  service  or 
something  else  in  exchange,  or  by  appealing  to  their 
compassion,  their  affection,  their  charity. 

Are  all  these  ways  of  obtaining  participation  in 
wealth  equally  good — are  they  all  permitted?  You 
are  surprised  that  I  can  ask  such  questions?  You  ask, 
in  your  turn,  have  we  not  the  conunandment  ^^  Thou 
shalt  not  steal?" — and  are  not  all  men  bound  to  obey 
it?  Nobody  here,  at  all  events,  will  question  our 
obligation  in  this  respect.  Unfortunately,  even  in  our 
own  favoured  country,  there  are  many  who  not  only 
acknowledge  no  duty  of  obedience,  and  pay  no  obedience, 
to  this  commandment,  but  who  actually  have  never 
heard  of  it.  And  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  under 
our  Queen's  rule,  the  authority  whence  this  command- 
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ment  emanates  is  repudiated,  although  the  command- 
ment itself  is  partially  obeyed. 

In  conformity  with  the  plan  chalked  out  for  ourselves 

in  these  lessons,  we  neither  reject  nor  accept  conclusions 

previous  to  investigation.     We  observe,  we  inquire,  we 

reflect,  and  then,  if  possible,  we  conclude.     It  has  been 

our  delight,  as  we  have  proceeded,  to  find  that  our 

conclusions  harmonize  with  the  truths  of  religion  as 

interpreted  by  the  highest  authorities.     With  reluctance 

we  have  been  constrained  also  to  admit  that  our  own 

conclusions,   strengthened    as    they   are    by    religious 

sanctions,  are  so  little  acted  up  to  by  many  who  receive 

them  with  their  ears  and  acknowledge  them  with  their 

lips,  that  their  conduct  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that 

our  common  religion  was  unknown  to  them.     Remark, 

besides,  the  effect  upon  ourselves  of  a  determined  and 

scrupulous  investigation  into  the  kinds  of  conduct  that 

promote,    and    the    kinds    that    disturb    well-being* 

considered  apart  from  the   teachings   of  religion,  and 

the   subsequent    comparison   of   our   convictions   from 

both   sources.      When  we  find  them  confirming  one 

another,  does  that  diminish  or  increase  our  reverence 

for  religious  truth?     Does   it  vivify  or   deaden  our 

convictions  that  religious  obligations,  as  they  have  been 

taught  to  us,  are  founded  in  love  for  man  and  in  a  wish 

for  his  improvement?     Does  it  add  to  our  capacity  of 

self-discipline,   and    arm    us  with    new  resources  for 

reaching  the,  understandings  and  affections  of  those  who 

dissent  from  our  religion,  or  know  nothing  of  it  but  its 

name? 

From  what  we  know  of  ourselves  and  of  the  society 
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to  which  we  belong,  vfQfeel  that  we  ought  not,  whether 
by  fraud  or  by  violence,  to  dispossess  others  of  what 
they  have  earned  or  received  from  others ;  and  we  see 
that  those  who  are  disposed  to  act  in  this  manner  are 
checked,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  prevented,  by  what  we 
call  the  powers  of  law.  Ought  we  to  feel  so? — and 
ought  the  law  to  interfere  so  ?  These  are  the  questions 
which  we  will  now  apply  ourselves  to  answer ;  and  we 
will  begin  with  the  second.  We  must  try  and  depict 
to  ourselves  what  would  be  the  state  of  society  if  the 
police  and  other  functionaries  for  preserving  the  peace 
were  to  be  disbanded.  Would  thieves  and  ruffians  sally 
forth  from  their  haunts  and  plunder  the  earnings  and 
possessions  of  others  ?  They  would  ?  There  are  thieves 
and  ruffians  among  us  now,  in  spite  of  the  terrors  of 
law  suspended  over  their  heads,  and  in  spite  of  the 
means  prepared  for  thwarting  and  resisting  them. 
Would  their  numbers  be  increased  or  diminished  by 
suffi3rance  and  impunity?  Increased?  In  the  first 
instance,  increased;  in  the  end,  perhaps  diminished. 
Upon  whom  would  their  depredations  first  fall  ? — ^upon 
the  industrious  and  economical? — or  upon  the  idle  and 
wasteful?  Upon  the  former,  of  course,  because  their 
possessions  would  be  the  larger.  Thus  we  have  thieves 
on  the  one  hand  and  possessors  of  wealth  on  the  other ; 
two  sets  of  consumers,  one  who  have  not  produced  and 
will  not  produce,  and  another  who  have  produced  and 
are  busy  producing  more.  One  party  is  in  danger  of 
starving.  The  thieves  being  superior  in  a  certain  kind 
of  strength  and  expertness  are  determined  not  to  starve ; 
and  they  help  themselves  out  of  the  stores  of  the 
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{HTodncers^  leaving  to  them  the  risk  of  starvation^  or  the 
present  self-denial  and  privation  by  which  they  may 
hope  to  avert  it.  Thoroughly  industrious  and  saving 
men  who  are,  by  an  occasional  act  of  burglary  or  by 
some  unlooked-for  calamity,  stripped  of  the  larger  part 
of  their  possessions,  set  themselves  energetically  to 
work  to  repair  their  loss  by  earning  or  producing  more. 
Would  they  not  do  the  same,  if  stripped  by  ruffians 
allowed  to  be  at  large  unchecked?  No?  Why  not? 
Because  an  industrious  and  saving  man,  who  may  hope 
to  repair  losses  to  which  he  is  occasionally  or 
accidentally  exposed,  must  be  deprived  of  all  hope 
of  preserving  what  he  should  attempt  to  earn  and  save, 
if  unprotected  against  a  superior  force  ever  ready  to 
pounce  upon  him.  Would  the  economically  disposed, 
then,  cease  to  save  ?  Would  the  industriously  disposed 
cease  to  earn  for  supplying  remote  as  well  as  immediate 
wants?  Would  the  good  quaKties  which  we  have 
agreed  ought  to  prevail,  be  increased  or  decreased  by 
this  want  of  exercise  ?  Would  the  store  of  wealth  be 
augmented  or  maintained  or  diminished  ?  Might  trium- 
phant ruffianism  so  swell  its  ranks  as  to  crush  all  the 
good  qualities  in  society,  consume  and  waste  the  stores 
from  past  good  qualities,  and  finally,  by  preying  upon 
itself,  actually  diminish  the  number  of  thieves  as  well  as 
of  well-conducted  men  ? 

May  we  not  say  that  a  feeling  of  security — ^that  a 
confidence  in  being  allowed  to  possess  and  enjoy  the 
products  of  labour  and  saving  is  indispensable  for  the 
growth  and  luxuriance  of  the  many  qualities  which  we 
have  classified  among  the  good  ?    May  we  not  say  that 
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these  qualities  would  disappear,  and  with  them  the 
wealth  of  which  they  are  the  producers,  if  a  feeling  of 
insecurity  were  once  to  fasten  itself  upon  society  ?  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  if  this  feeling  of  security 
of  possession  were  by  some  series  of  calamities  to  be 
destroyed  in  a  community  such  as  ours,  its  rapid 
retrogradation  to  barbarism  would  be  inevitable. 

Long  experience,  through  many  ages  and  under  most 
varied  circumstances,  has  made  mankind  deeply  sen- 
sible of  this  truth.  The  magnitude  of  the  evil  to  be 
averted  has  whetted  their  ingenuity  to  organize  the 
means  of  providing  some  security  against  it  The 
means,  varying  as  they  do  in  the  form  given  to  them  in 
different  countries,  have  one  object  in  common, — that 
is,  to  protect  the  well-disposed,  or  those  in  whom  the 
good  qualities  preponderate,  in  the  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment of  what  they  have  earned  and  saved, — to  protect 
them  against  the  assaults  of  their  ill-disposed  country- 
men, and  of  enemies  from  without  A  general  name, 
*^  government,"  has  been  appropriated  to  the  entire 
organization  through  which  it  is  attempted  to  provide 
the  needful  security.  The  powers  of  government  must 
be  directed  according  to  some  rules  or  laws.  Two 
claimants  might  contend  for  the  possession  of  one  por- 
tion of  wealth.  Which  of  the  two  would  have  to  be 
protected  in  the  possession  of  it  ?  which  to  be  prevented 
from  meddling  with  it  ?  What  is  to  entitle  a  man  to 
hold  in  security  the  wealth  of  which  he  is  possessed,  or 
of  which  another  withholds  possession  ?  and  what  shall 
lead  to  his  being  required  to  surrender  possession  to 
another  ?   Most  of  these  cases  are  settled  beyond  dispute 
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by  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  others  are  investigated 
and  decided  in  the  courts  of  law.  The  titles  to  the 
possession  of  wealth,  fixed  by  the  laws  and  determined 
by  the  courts  of  law,  constitute  what  are  commonly 
called  the  **  rights  of  property. **  The  rights  held  under 
the  law  imply  a  corresponding  obligation  to  respect 
those  rights.  The  declaration  of  the  rights  of  property, 
courts  of  law  to  determine  disputed  rights,  and  the 
power  of  enforcing  the  obligation  to  respect  those  rights, 
together  make  up  the  ^^  institution  of  property." 

To  revert  to  the  feeling  of  security  which  we  have 
agreed  ought  to  prevail,  we  may  examine  whether  any 
reliance  can  be  placed    on   the  assertion  confidently 
hazarded  in  some  quarters,  that  the  well-disposed  may 
be  left  to  defend  themselves.     But  we  shall  not  be  long 
in  discovering  how  much  better  the  work  can  be  done 
by  the  establishment  of  a  government,  supposing  even 
that  the  work  could  be  done  at  all  without  some  such 
establishment    The  well-disposed  may  be  weaker,  more 
timid,  less  crafty,  than  the  ill-disposed  who  would  prey 
upon  them.     Besides,  under  that  great  scheme  of  divi- 
sion of  labour  to  which  men  have  lent  themselves  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  skill,  and  producing  abundance  and 
variety  of  commodities,  the  well-disposed  are  dispersed 
in  all  directions,  and  absorbed  in  their  respective  voca- 
tions.    Whereas  the  ill-disposed,  comparatively  small 
as  their  number   may   be,   making  depredation   their 
special  business,  might  unite  and  concentrate  so  as  to 
overmatch  any  individual  or  local  force  that  could  be 
opposed   to   them.      Resistance  to   an  invading   army 
would  be  impossible  by  any  number  of  individuals 
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suddenly  drawn  from  their  ordinary  employments.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  but  an  appKcation  and  exten- 
sion of  division  of  labour,  that  society  should  tell  oflF 
from  its  ranks  a  sufficient  number  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  special  work  of  preventing  and  suppressing  all 
attempts  to  disturb  the  general  peace  and  security.  In 
this  manner  a  force  is  provided  for  the  protection  of 
society,  trained  and  disciplined  to  detect,  circumvent, 
and  resist  ruffianism,  under  whatever  garb  and  in  what- 
ever force  it  may  present  itself. 

The  feeling  of  security  which  it  is  the  chief  purpose 
of  government  to  maintain,  may  be  examined  from 
another  point  of  view.  Let  us  follow  the  train  of 
thought  of  any  intelligent  individual  working  in  our 
wide  scheme  of  division  of  labour.  He  works  at  one 
thing — say  steel  pens.  He  wants  a  supply  of  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life  for  himself  and  family.  He 
must  accommodate  his  wants  to  his  means.  The  means 
that  he  can  prudently  appropriate  are  to  hand  in  the 
shape  of  money.  He  will  spend  this  money  on  the 
objects  accessible  to  him  in  the  order  of  their  import- 
ance. What  shall  he  buy?  Plain  food,  plain  clothing, 
adequate  shelter,  necessary  fuel,  schooling  for  his 
children.  What  next,  for  his  money  is  not  quite 
exhausted  ?  A  few  prints  and  pictures,  books,  or  dain- 
ties for  his  table,  or  ornaments  for  the  house  and  person? 
Let  us  suppose  him  to  be  discussing  with  his  family  the 
comparative  charms  of  these  luxuries,  and  while  thus 
engaged  to  be  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  thieves,  to  witness 
even  the  distress  of  a  neighbour  whose  house  had  been 
broken  into  and  pillaged:  would  he  not  exclaim,  and 
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would  not  all  the  members  of  his  family  join  witli  him^ 
"  Oh,  let  US  next  have  security,  which,  if  it  ))e  tlie  last 
of  necessaries,  is  certainly  the  first  of  luxuries?"  Now 
goyemment  can  supply  this  article  more  readily  and 
more  completely  than  he  could  possibly  supply  it  for 
himseUl  He  must  purchase  it  of  them.  He  might 
bake  or  brew  at  home.  If  a  very  handy  man,  he  might 
dispense  with  carpenters,  or  plasterers,  or  locksmiths ; 
but  he  could  hardly  do  without  the  police  and  army. 

The  business  of  government  is  distributed  among 
many  departments,  but  the  common  object  of  them  is 
to  afford  security,  out  of  which,  from  the  recollection  of 
its  past  enjoyment,  and  a  confidence  in  the  means  of 
maintaining  it,  is  generated  what  is  quite  as  important — 
a  feeUng  of  security.  One  business  of  government  is 
to  announce  what  acts  are  forbidden.  It  announces 
these  in  laws.  Acts  forbidden  by  law  are  crimes. 
When  people  are  blessed  with  good  laws,  no  acts  are 
pronounced  criminal  which  would  not  really  be  pro- 
ductive of  mischief  to  society.  There  are,  besides,  many 
acts  which  we  should  characterize  as  bad,  which  are  not 
pronounced  to  be  criminal.  The  officers  of  government 
try  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crime,  to  detect  it 
when  committed,  and  to  guard  against  a  repetition  of 
crime  by  the  detected  criminal,  first  by  depriving  him 
of  his  liberty,  and  secondly  by  aiming  at  his  reforma- 
tion. Among  the  acts  pronoimced  criminal  may  be 
mentioned  murder,  violence  against  the  person,  bur- 
glary, theft,  falsification  of  money,  weights  and  measures, 
and  forgery.  Amongst  the  acts  not  pronounced  criminal 
are  those  of  indolence,  waste,  unpunctuality,  incivility. 
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cowardice^  gluttony^  excess  iii  drink^  nnkindness.  By 
the  common  consent  of  all  intelligent  good  men,  acts 
indicative  of  these  qualities  are  pronounced  bad  or 
immoral,  but  no  power  at  the  command  of  government 
can  cope  with  such  acts.  The  religious  teacher  charac- 
terizes them  as  sins,  and  the  moral  teacher  as  bad  or 
immoral  acts ;  and  sins  and  immoral  acts  are  but  two 
names  for  the  same  class  of  acts,  where  religious  and 
moral  teachers  understand  the  doctrines  which  it 
respectively  behoves  them  to  teach. 

In  the  view  which  we  have  just  taken  of  the  action  of 
government  and  its  functionaries,  we  have  assumed  it 
to  be  in  favour  of  what  we  have  agreed  to  be  the  true, 
the  good,  the  moral,  the  religious.  It  might  happen — 
indeed,  in  past  times,  it  often  has  happened — that 
government  influence  has  been  partly  opposed  to  this. 
It  has  happened  that  much  of  the  products  of  labour 
and  saving  has  been  abstracted  by  government  func- 
tionaries from  the  possessors,  and  not  applied  to  the 
providing  of  security ;  appropriated  rather  to  bad  pur- 
poses, or  dissipated  and  wasted.  Where  these  evils 
have  been  chargeable  to  government,  they  have  never- 
theless been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  benefits 
conferred  in  protecting  society  from  the  blighting  influ- 
ences of  a  feeling  of  insecurity, — an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  triumphant  ruffianism.  We  can  scarcely  pass 
on  from  the  subject  of  "  protection  of  property,"  without 
asking  ourselves,  upon  what  does  the  power  of  govern'- 
ment  rest?  and  upon  what  does  the  direction  of  its 
influence  depend  ?  In  our  country  it  is  a  common  and 
a  true  sayings  that  the  Queen's  power  is  based  upon  the 
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afiections  of  her  people.  It  may  be  affirmed  of  most  of 
the  govermnents  of  modem  Europe^  and  of  that  of  the 
United  States^  that  their  power  is  derived  from  the 
more  influential  portion  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
influence  of  government  is,  in  the  main,  directed  agree- 
ably to  the  wishes  of  that  portion  of  the  people,  or,  to 
use  the  expression  generally  current,  in  accordance  with 
public  opinion. 

Public  opinion  for  the  time  being  is  adult  opinion, 
and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  obtain  an  accurate  exponent 
of  that  opinion.  But  if  public  opinion  be  ill-directed, 
needing  better  instruction  and  purer  aspirations  in  those 
who  give  it  uttenmce,  no  sudden  change  is  reasonably 
to  be  looked  for.  The  action  of  this  same  adult 
opinion,  under  the  form  of  government,  in  preventing 
crime^  in  maintaining  security  of  possession,  is  princi- 
pally directed  against  adults — against  persons  who  have 
acquired  criminal  dispositions  and  propensities.  The 
government  pronounces  by  its  laws  that  those  who  earn 
and  save  shall  possess.  It  confers  upon  them  a  "  right 
of  property."  It  also  imposes  upon  others  the  obligation 
to  respect  that  right  Through  its  courts  of  law,  its 
magistrates  and  police,  it  can  do  much  to  make  conduct 
conform  to  its  injunctions.  Other  influences  must  be 
at  work  to  create  the  feeling  and  habit  of  respect  of 
property. 

The  utmost  that  we  can  expect  from  government  in 
behalf  of  ^^  security"  is  the  repression  of  crime — some 
kind  of  interference  to  stay  the  execution  of  criminal 
projects  originating  in  criminal  dispositions.  Where  a 
large  amount  of  criminal  disposition  exists,  how  is  it  to 
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be  diminished?  Are  there  any  means  at  our  disposal, 
both  to  make  government  work  more  easy,  by  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  criminally  disposed,  and  to  preserve 
public  opinion  itself  from  taint?  A  criminal  or  im- 
moral disposition  in  connection  with  property  is  a 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  others.  A  moral  disposition 
is  a  respect  of  the  rights  of  others.  How  is  the  respect 
of  the  rights  of  property  to  be  made  more  generally 
•and  more  deeply  felt  throughout  society,  so  as  to 
establish  government  upon  a  wide  and  secure  founda- 
tion, and  to  minimize  the  number  of  criminally  disposed? 
Here,  again,  we  feel  the  benign  influence  of  investi- 
gations like  these,  conducted  in  the  spirit  with  which 
we  hope  we  are  animated,  upon  our  own  dispositions* 
We  are  forced  back  upon  the  early  dawn  of  moral 
perceptions  and  moral  and  immoral  habits.  Do  in&nts 
feel  respect  for  property?  Do  they  even  understand 
what  we  mean  by  property?  Do  we  ever  talk  of  little 
thieves  and  ruiBans  in  arms  and  cradles  ?  When  and 
why  do  they  begin  to  be  thieves?  and  can  they  be 
prevented  from  becoming  thieves  by  being  reared  in 
a  respect  for  property?  If  we  apply  to  any  tender 
intelligent  mother  for  lights  to  guide  our  judgment  in 
answering  these  questions,  will  she  not  tell  us  of  her 
faith  in  the  influence  of  her  example,  of  her  repeated 
and  familiar  explanations  of  the  advantages  of  respect- 
ing what  belongs  to  others,  and  of  having  one's  own 
possessions  respected?  She  will  talk  to  us  of  the 
moral  tone  that  she  had  laboured  to  establish  in  her 
household,  and  which  shed  its  influence  upon  each  little 
addition  as  it  was  made  to  the  family  circle.     May  I 
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not  appeal  to  your  own  recollections  of  what  has  been 
done  for  yon,  and  to  yonr  sense  of  the  happy  effect 
produced  npon  yonr  feelings,  and  upon  the  yearnings  for 
fatare  improvement  and  right  conduct  of  which  you  are 
conscionB?  May  I  not  appeal  to  your  observation  of, 
and  reflection  upon,  what  is  being  done  for  your 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  in  which  you  are 
co-operating  so  beneficially?  When  this  feeling  of 
respect  for  property,  growing  and  strengthening  almost 
imperceptibly  during  infancy  and  childhood,  is  fortified 
in  advancing  years  by  the  perception  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  well-being  of  society  depends  upon  the 
feeling  of  security,  little  fear  need  be  entertained  lest 
those  reared  under  such  happy  influences,  and  instructed 
so  judiciously,  should  fail  to  impart  strength  and  sound- 
ness to  public  opinion,  and  to  preserve  society  from  the 
mortification  of  witnessing  in  their  persons  any  accession 
to  the  number  of  the  criminally  disposed. 

Our  police,  insolvency,  bankruptcy  and  criminal 
courts,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  most  men  who  have 
taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  business  of  life,  prove 
incontestably  how  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  towards 
establishing  more  widely  a  feeling  of  respect  for 
property.  Too  many  parents  neglect,  or  rather  never 
think  of,  the  duties  and  watchful  soKcitude  which  charm 
for  the  time  the  existence  of  a  good  and  wise  mother, 
and  sow  the  seeds  of  a  harvest  to  reward  her  decline 
of  life.  We  have  reason  to  more  than  fear,  we  have 
evidence  to  horrify  us  with  the  certain  knowledge,  not 
only  that  many  parents  are  utterly  incompetent  to 
perform  eflSciently  these  fundamental  educational  duties 
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to  their  children,  bnt  that  in  too  many  of  onr  schools 
there  is  scarcely  the  aim  or  pretence  of  supplying,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  home  deficiency.  Ton  were  interested  in 
the  account  of  a  lesson  on  economy  that  I  once  gave  to 
a  class  of  children  of  very  poor  parents.  If  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  give  you  the  heads  of  a  lesson  in 
which  I  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  boys  employed 
in  one  of  our  large  industrial  establishments,  the 
importance  of  cherishing  and  strengthening  in  them- 
selves a  reverential  respect  for  property,  and  how  they 
must  set  about  it. 

After  some  preliminary  questions  upon  the  nature 
of  their  employment,  and  upon  the  advantages  which 
the  company  served  by  them  might  expect  to  derive 
from  their  services,  I  asked  whether  any  confidence 
was    placed   in   them,   and    whether   they  would  be 
dismissed  from  their  situations  if  discovered  in  making 
away  with  any  of  the  company's  property,  and  why  ? 
Having  received  satisfactory  answers  to  these  questions, 
I  proceeded :  "  After  witnessing  your  orderly  conduct, 
and    listening    to    the    proofs    of   intelligence    which 
you  have   just    given,   I    should  find  it  difiScult  to 
suppose  that  any  of  you  could  be  so  unmindftd  of 
the  trust  reposed   in    you,   and   so  wanting   in   self- 
respect,  as  to  appropriate  to  yourselves  what  it  is  your 
duty  to  guard  for  your  employers;    but,  I   may  ask, 
have    you    daily    opportunities    of   committing    petty 
thefts?"     "Yes."     What  are  those  opportunities  said 
to  be    to  persons  of  weak   and   unsteady  character? 
They  are  temptations.     When  temptations  are  placed 
in  our  way,  what  ought  we  to  do  ?     We  ought  to  resist 
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them.     Do  persons  of  confirmed  good  character,  who 
thoroughly  understand  the  principles  on  which  they  act, 
resist?     7es;    they  resist     Are   the  opportunities  of 
conunitting  theft  temptations  even  to  people  of  such 
character?     No;    for    they  would  as   soon   think   of 
putting  their  hands  into  the  fire,  or  of  plunging  them 
into  filth,  as  of  damaging  or  soiling  them  with  tlieft 
But  to  weak  persons  ?    They  are  temptations.     Now,  as 
it  is  upon  weak  persons — upon  persons  infirm  of  pur- 
pose, and  who,  perhaps,  have  never  been  led  to  form 
settled  convictions  upon  the  principles  which  ought  to 
guide  their  conduct — that  I  would  fix  your  attention, 
let  me  ask,  if  there  shoidd  happen  to  be  a  weak  lad 
among  you — ^weak  only,  but  not  badly  inclined — what 
might  he  do  under  such  a  temptation  ?     He  might  yield, 
or  he  might  resist.     Let  us  suppose  him  to  be  about  to 
yield:    what  would  his  first  thought  be?     To   look 
around,  to  see  whether  he  is  observed  by  anybody.  And 
if  he  find  himself  unobserved  ?     He  would  then  yield 
to  the  temptation.     Could  it  really  happen  that  nobody 
should  be  acquainted  with  what  he  had  done  ?     No ;  for 
God  would  know  it     Does   God  know   everything? 
Yes.     Would  anybody  else  know  it  ?     Yes ;  he  would 
know  it  himself.     Could  he  possibly  escape  from  this 
knowledge?    No.     Would  he  be  aware  that  a  name 
expressive  of  disgrace  and  crime  is  attached  to  the  act 
which  he   had   committed?     Yes.      What  is  the   act 
called,  and  what  would  he  be  called  if  known  to  have 
conunitted  it?     The  act  is  called  "stealing,"  and  he 
would  be  called  a  "thief."     Could  he  help  saying  to 
hunself,   "I   am   a   thief?"    No.     Is   that  a  pleasant 
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thought  for  man  or  boy  to  carry  about  with  him  ?  No. 
Do  people  always  fall  asleep  at  once  when  they  go  to 
bed  ?  No.  What  will  the  thief^  thus  lying  awake^  say 
to  himself,  whether  he  like  it  or  not?  "  I  am  a  thief.** 
What  thought  will  come  into  his  head,  if  he  wake  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  ?  "  I  am  a  thief."  When  he 
opens  his  eyes  in  the  morning,  what  will  probably  be 
the  first  thought  of  which  he  is  conscious ?  "I  am  a 
thief."  Would  that  thought  haunt  and  torment  him? 
or  would  it  help  him  to  start  in  the  morning  refreshed, 
cheerful,  and  fiill  of  zeal,  to  perform  all  the  duties 
assigned  to  him  for  his  day's  work  ?  Might  he  say  to 
himself,  "  If  others  knew  of  me  what  I  know  of  myself, 
some  would  pity,  some  would  shun,  some  would  hate, 
all  would  blame  me,  my  family  would  be  ashamed  of 
me ;  and,  as  it  is,  I  am  unhappy  in  myself,  lowered  in 
my  own  self-respect,  and  unable  to  look  others  steadily 
in  the  face.  I  feel  that  I  could  not  stand  up  with  an 
easy  conscience  in  the  midst  of  my  companions  to  be 
cleared  from  suspicion  where  property  had  been  missed, 
while  the  culprit  was  undetected.  Would  it  be  a 
fortunate  circumstance  for  the  poor  boy  if  he  were  thus 
tormented  by  the  thought  of  what  he  had  done?  It 
would.  Why  ?  Because  he  would  thereby  be  helped 
to  resist  the  next  temptation  that  he  was  exposed  to. 
And  after  he  had  resisted  the  second  ?  He  would  have 
acquired  strength  to  resist  the  third  and  following 
temptations,  till,  perhaps,  with  his  improving  habits  and 
disposition,  opportunities  would  cease  to  be  temptations 
at  all.  How  different  then  would  be  his  sleeping  and 
waking  thoughts  I     Cheering,  yet  not  boastful : — "  I  am 
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conscious  tliat  I  am  striving  hard  to  resist  temptation — 
to  build   up  my  own  character.     I  may  congratulate 
myself  upon  the  successful  issue  of  the  struggle  between 
right  and  wrong  within  me;    and  humbly  ho|>e  that 
yesterday's  victory  will  be  to-morrow's  strength,  for 
gaining  similar  victories,  and  for  escaping  unscathed 
firom  future  trials."    But  would  the  juvenile  offender  be 
sure    to  be  tormented,  as  we  have   supposed,  by  the 
thought  of  what  he  had  done  ?     No ;  but  he  could  not 
enjoy  the  thought.      He  might  make  light  of  it,  shake 
off  the  impleasing  reflection,  occupy  himself  with  the 
new  occurrences  and  attractions  of  the  next  day,  and 
when  he  comes  face  to  face  with  the  second  temptation, 
would  he  resist  ?     Most  likely  not ;  for  as  each  tempt- 
ation is  resisted,  strength  is  gained  to  resist  the  next ; 
and  as  each  temptation  is  yielded  to,  the  ability  to  resist 
the  next  is   diminished.     Repeated  yielding  ends  by 
making  resistance  impossible,  the  disposition  becomes 
thoroughly  depraved,   and    self-respect    is    destroyed. 
Others  begin  to  suspect,  character  is  blown  upon,  confi- 
dence withdrawn,  conduct  watched,  and  at  last,  impu- 
nity having  led  to  disregard  of  all  caution  in  crime, 
detection  follows.    The  least  that  can  happen  is  dismissal 
firom  employment.    Most  probably,  moral  condemnation 
is  followed  up  by  judicial  investigation,  and  the  pimish- 
ment  awarded  to  guilt     This  tendency  in  our  nature — 
this  law  of  our  organization,  by  which  each  act  com- 
mitted prepares  us  for  its  repetition,  warns  us  of  what 
we  ought  to  do,  if  we  are  sincerely  earnest  in  forming 
good  dispositions  for  ourselves,  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  happy  trains  of  thought  to  carry  along  with  us,  and 
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of  establishing  for  ourselves  the  capacity  of  earning  the 
means  of  a  comfortable  maintenance  for  all  who  are 
dependent  upon  us.  Let  me  ask  once  more,  what  is  this 
of  which  we  are  warned  ?  Ever  to  be  mindful  of  thfi 
tendency  to  repetition  in  our  nature,  and  therefore 
stoutly  to  resist  the  first  temptation  to  do  what  we  know 
to  be  wrong. 

You  have  happily  outgrown  the  need  of  such  lessons ; 
but  you  can  delight  in  reflecting  upon  the  influence 
which  lessons  given  in  this  spirit  to  all  the  young  must 
exercise  upon  adult  conduct,  and  upon  the  still  more 
powerful  influence  of  training  judiciously  adapted  to 
make  such  lessons  fruitful  of  good  conduct  by  "tem- 
pering the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb"— by  removing 
temptations  awhile,  till  strength  of  character,  equal  to 
their  resistance,  shall  have  been  acquired.  You  can  also 
realise  to  yourselves  what  must  be  the  fate  of  those-  who 
are  shut  out  from  such  teaching  and  training;  and 
with  some  mournftdness  open  your  eyes  to  the  gigantic 
sin  of  our  age,  with  the  enormous  means  at  our  disposal 
— the  neglect  of  childhood ;  resolving,  at  the  same  time, 
that,  "  as  far  as  in  you  lies,"  this  sin  shall  be  removed 
from  our  nation ;  or,  if  it  remain — if  it  prove  immove- 
able by  any  effort  of  yours — that  it  shall  not  be 
chargeable  to  you. 

If  you  should  ever  discuss  with  others  the  kind  of 
qualities  which  deserve  to  be  classed  in  the  columns  of 
"  good  "  and  "  bad  "  respectively,  and  the  best  methods 
available  for  securing  the  benign  influence  of  the  first, 
and  for  warding  off  the  baneful  influence  of  the  second, 
you  may  stumble  upon  individuals  who  are  disposed  to 
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attribute   much  of  what  they  observe   to   "instinct." 

When  pressed  to  explain  some  of  the  difficulties  and 

oontradictions  into  which  they  fall^  they  will   make 

distinctions  between  natural  and  acquired  instincts — {.  e. 

unconsciously  abandon  a  word  to  which  they  are  unable 

to  attach  an  intelligible  meaning.     I  have  heard  people 

maintaiTi  that "  rcspcct  for  property  "  is  instinctive.  You 

fonile.     But  an  error  or  superstition   in  regard  to  a 

quality  so  indispensable  to  well-being  must  not  be  trifled 

with^  especially  if  the  superstition  be  of  a  kind  likely  to 

lead  to  neglect  of  vigilance  or  want  of  confidence  in 

using  those  precautions^  without  which^  so  far  as  you 

and  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  '*  respect  for  property,** 

is  not  likely  to  be  felt     You  would  ask  these  believers 

in  what  they  caU  instinct,  which  is  the  more  uniformly 

observable  in  very  young  children,  as   regards   any 

object   of   desire  within   their  reach — a  tendency   to 

appropriate  it?   or  to  abstain  from  meddling  with  it? 

and  in  children  as  they  advance  in  years,  is  there  an 

equally  universal  tendency  to  appropriation,  or  is  the 

tendency  sometimes  to  appropriate,  and  sometimes  to 

leave  untouched,  according  to  the  notions  which  they 

have   imbibed — notions    varying    greatly   in    different 

children  ?     Are  not  the  causes  of  these  varying  notions 

the  subject  of  our  present  most  serious  studies ;  and  the 

best  means  available  for  dealing  with  these  causes  the 

objects  of  which  we  are  in  search  ? 

You  feel  with  me  that  idle  talk  about  the  qualities 
to  be  aimed  at,  and  the  best  means  of  cultivating  them 
in  ourselves  and  others  is  not  to  be  endured  by  those 
who  are  sincerely  bent  on  doing  their  duty.     "  Respect 
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for  property,"  prevailing  as  it  does  widely  in  this 
country,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  our  actual  state  of  well- 
being.  The  lack  of  this  respect  for  property  manifest 
among  so  many  is  also  one  of  the  causes  of  the  misery 
with  which  our  well-being  is  chequered.  How  can  this 
cause  of  misery  be  abated?  What  are  the  character- 
istics of  the  individuals  in  whom  we  find  this  social 
disease  of  "want  of  respect  for  property"  most  virulent? 
Are  they  industry,  intelligence,  sobriety  and  economy? 
or  idleness,  ignorance,  drunkenness  and  wastefulness? 
The  latter.  We  have  already  discoursed  sufficiently 
about  the  means  of  averting  these  bad  qualities.  Are 
those  who  disturb  the  proprietors  of  wealth  by  attempts 
at  depredation  to  be  found,  for  the  most  part,  among 
the  comparatively  well-off,  or  among  the  comparatively 
destitute?  Among  the  comparatively  destitute.  We 
have  also  discoursed  of  the  best  means  for  enabling 
people  to  keep  or  raise  themselves  out  of  destitution. 

Our  religious  teachers,  happily  for  us,  have  not 
fallen  into  this  confusion  of  ideas  about  instinct  Their 
error  has  been  a  too  contracted  view  of  the  require- 
ments indispensable  for  promoting  "good  and  holy 
living."  Turn  where  they  may,  they  see  no  success 
which  is  not  the  consequence  of  nimierous  concurrent 
causes,  the  absence  of  one  of  which  might  have  rendered 
all  the  others  abortive.  The  productive  farm,  the  safe 
and  speedy  railway  transit,  the  unerring  chronometer 
and  the  healthy  town  are  each  the  eiBFect  of  numerous 
causes.  More  than  this — ^the  concurrence  of  some  of 
these  causes  must  have  been  cared  for  at  an  early 
period.     And  the  neglect  of  that  care  would  be  irre- 
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mediable  at  a  later  period^  however  heany  and  energetic 
the  efforts  might  be,  or  however  sincere  tlie  rr|K»ntance 
for  past  neglect 

Your  attention  might  be  drawn  to  some  sncli  case 
as  this.  A  ship,  not  long  off  the  stocks,  bound  on  a 
long  voyage,  is  compelled  to  bear  up  fi^r  some  inter- 
mediate port,  in  distress.  To  the  mortification  of 
captain  and  crew,  to  the  disapiK)intment  of  the  merchants 
concerned,  to  the  dismay  of  the  passengers  and  the 
distress  of  their  friends,  it  is  foimd,  on  survey,  that  she 
must  be  unloaded  and  stripped  for  examination.  The 
cause  of  her  leaky  state  is  laid  bare — numerous 
defective  timbers.  The  shipowner  had  s])ared  no 
expense  in  the  equipping  of  his  ship  previous  to  her 
departure.  The  captain  and  crew  had  proved  com[>e- 
tent  and  faithful.  But  incapacity,  either  from  ignorance 
or  carelessness,  had  crept  in  at  the  original  framing. 

Let  the  object  of  your  solicitude  be,  not  a  ship 
afflicted  with  dry-rot,  but  a  community  suffering  from 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  property.  You  observe  its 
clergy  earnest  in  prayer — entreating  that  we  be  not 
led  into  temptation,  and  incessantly  renn'nding  us  of 
the  commandment,  "Thou  sbalt  not  steal."  Whence 
this  manifest  disappointment,  with  so  much  solicitude 
and  exertion?  Surveyors  are  summoned.  They  in- 
spect, they  explore,  and  finally  they  report  that  many 
members  of  the  community,  so  indefatigaWy  preached 
at,  and  so  devoutly  prayed  for,  had  been  suffered  to 
grow  uj)  in  bad  habits.  Looking  at  the  good  conduct 
of  mankind  as  one  great  object  of  religious  education, 
and  at  the  formation  of  good  habits  in  childhood  and 

K 
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youth  as  an  essential  preliminary  to  good  conduct^  can 
you  do  otherwise  than  acknowledge  that  educational 
incapacity^  either  from  religious  ignorance  or  religious 
indifierence,  has  fastened  upon  us  a  curse,  utterly 
beyond  the  reach  of  subsequent  prayers  and  exhor- 
tations? 

The  conclusions  just  arrived  at^  taken  in  combination 
with  those  of  previous  lessons^  impose  upon  us  the 
duty  of  fixing  deeply  in  our  minds,  and  entitle  us  to 
claim  from  others,  in  their  deliberations  with  us,  a 
distinct  recognition  of  what  is  due  by  each  generation 
to  the  one  about  to  succeed  it  If  we  are  earnestly 
and  religiously  bent  upon  circumscribing  the  extent 
of  bad  conduct,  as  we  observe  it  in  these  our  times, 
we  must  enlarge  our  notions  and  improve  our  methods 
of  training.  We  will  not  repeat  what  we  have  insisted 
upon  often  enough  in  regard  to  teaching.  Knowing,  as 
we  do,  how  little  amenable  to  better  impressions  are 
those  who  have  been  long  addicted  to  vicious  courses, 
we  may  preach,  we  may  pray,  we  may  scold,  we  may 
summon  the  policeman,  the  judge,  and  the  jailor  to  our 
assistance  as  a  means  of  deterring  them,  but  we  shall 
scarcely  dare  to  look  one  another  in  the  face,  and  claim 
to  be  considered  sincere  in  our  religious  demonstrations, 
if  we  fail  to  be  diligent  in  forming  the  habits  of  the 
young,  so  that  want  of  respect  for  property  shall  be 
almost  impossible  to  them  in  adult  life. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Means  by  which  those  who  iKMsess  no  wealth  prerail  upon  its 
possessors  to  grant  them  some  of  it — Object  of  the  latter  in  con- 
senting to  part  with  some  of  their  wealth — Bargain  between  them 
equally  beneficial  to  both  parties — Wages,  profit  and  interest — 
Capitalists  and  labourers,  employers  and  employed,  masters  and 
servants — Questions  arising  out  of  their  engagements  with  one 
another — Any  education  for  the  young  incomplete  which  omits 
to  impart  instruction  on  the  relative  duties  of  employers  and 
employed,  and  on  the  causes  of  fluctuation  in  wages,  profit  and 
interest — Good  self-guidance  and  capacity  to  guide  others  im- 
possible without  such  in^ruction — Maintenance  of  the  destitute 
and  incapable — ^Kindliness  of  feeling  a  good  quality — When  and 
how  to  be  cultivated. 

OuB  last  lesson  left  us,  I  think,  quite  prepared  to  admit 
** feelings  of  respect  for  property"  into  our  column  of 
good  qualities.  We  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  quali- 
ties which  we  had  previously  admitted  there  could  not 
flourish  except  in  company  with  a  feeling  of  security ; 
and  that  to  obtain  the  security  on  which  the  confi- 
dence in  it  must  rest,  two  things  are  specially  needed — 
first,  the  establishment  of  the  "rights  of  property" 
and  the  defence  of  those  rights  by  government  against 
all  who  are  disposed  to  invade  them,  and  second,  the 
prevalence  of  feelings  of  respect  for  those  rights — 
feelings  not  to  be  looked  for  except  through  the  good 
teaching  and  training  of  the  young. 

We  must,  however,  return  awhile  to  the  position 
whence  we  began  the  inquiry  that  has  led  us  to  this 
conclusion.     We  had  observed  that  participation  in  the 
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consumption  of  wealth  was  indispensable  for  all,  wliile 
there  were  many  who  possessed  less  than  they  required 
or  none  at  all.  Of  the  two  ways  in  which  those  who 
lacked  wealth  might  obtain  some  from  its  possessors: 
viz.,  against  their  consent,  and  with  their  consent — the 
first  we  have  seen  must  be  prevented,  nay,  the  wish 
to  resort  to  it  ought  not  even  to  exist.  Ought  the 
second  also  to  be  prevented?  You  observe,  truly 
enough,  that  if  this  second  way  of  obtaining  wealth 
were  to  be  prevented  as  well  as  the  first,  there  would 
be  no  escape  from  suffering,  or  even  starvation,  for  those 
who  possessed  none,  or  not  enough  of  their  own.  '* 

It  appears,  then,  that  this  second  way  should  not,  '^ 
must  not,  cannot  be  prevented.  Ought  it  to  be  '^ 
restricted,  regulated  or  encouraged,  and  how?  This 
is  a  most  interesting  inquiry,  ^e  have  before  us  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  ^d  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
aU  of  whom  need  some  participation  in  this  wealth,  but 
many  of  whom  possess  none  or  too  little  even  for  a 
bare  subsistence.  For  brevity's  sake  we  may  designate 
these  latter  as  the  "  wealthless,"  and  the  question  may 
be  put  in  this  form : — Can  the  wealthless  persuade  the 
wealth-possessors  to  part  with  any  portion  of  their 
wealth  ?  For  if  they  cannot,  they  must  perish.  A 
mere  glance  at  what  is  going  on  around  us  suflSces  to 
assure  ^  us,  not  only  that  there  are  many  who  have  no 
possessions,  and  many  more  who  have  insuflScient 
possessions,  but  that  nevertheless  they  neither  starve 
nor  steal.  They  obtain  from  the  wealth-possessors  a 
portion  of  their  wealth,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  they 
receive  money  which  enables  them,  to  a  certain  extent. 
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to  select  and  obtain  what  thej  most  wish  for  out  of  the 
whole  stock  of  wealth  accumulated  around  tlicm.  Why 
money  is  used  for  this  purpose  we  shall  have  to  inquire 
liereafter.  What  we  now  want  to  ascertain  i»  the 
nstore  of  the  appeal  or  representation^  through  which 
the  wealthless  can  persuade  wealth-possessors  to  supply 
them  with  a  portion  of  their  wealthy  through  which  for 
ages  past  they  have  persuaded,  and  through  which  they 
ve  continuing  to  persuade  at  the  present  time. 

A  negotiation  might  be  begun  between  these  two 
parties  in  some  such  way  as  this.  Will  you  give  me 
t  trifle  out  of  your  wealth  ?  I  have  no  more  than  I 
want  for  the  support  of  my  family  and  myself.  Surely 
you  can  spare  somewhat  out  of  so  large  a  stock — ^you 
can  have  no  immediate  use  for  the  whole  of  it  ?  That 
may  be ;  but  I  must  think  of  the  future  as  well  as  the 
present.  I  am  at  this  time  working  hard  to  replace 
what  I  am  obliged  to  take  out  of  my  stock  to  supply 
the  wants  of  my  family,  but  the  time  may  come  when, 
not  being  able  to  work,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  consiune 
without  replacing.  Is  not  your  stock  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  your  probable  fature  wants,  as  well  as  for 
your  present?  I  do  not  consider  it  large  enough,  for  if 
I  shoidd  live  to  an  advanced  age,  I  may  have  to  exist 
for  many  years  on  what  I  shall  have  saved,  without  any 
power  of  adding  by  my  labour  to  what  I  had  saved 
while  young  and  strong.  At  this  point  the  wealthless 
applicant  must  depart,  unless  he  can  adduce  some  other 
reason  sufficient  to  persuade  the  wealth-possessor  to 
comply  with  his  wishes.  Do  you  think  he  could  say 
anything  more   that   might  prevail  with  the  wealth- 
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possessor?  He  conld  offer  to  work  for  him.  And  70a 
think  he  might  prevail  by  making  snch  an  offer  ?  We 
liappen  to  know  that  many  persons  do  obtain  the  wealth 
which  they  need  by  working  for  those  who  have  a  stock 
out  of  which  they  can  spare.  They  come  to  some 
understanding  with  one  another.  They  are  able  to 
serve  one  another.  And  it  interests  us  greatly  to  know 
precisely  how  this  is  brought  about,  and  to  ascertain 
what  are  the  qualities  and  capabilities  in  men  which 
enable  them  thus  to  do  mutual  service. 

The  application  of  the  man  in  want  of  wealth  to  the 
man  in  possession  of  wealth,  might  be  followed  up  in 
this  form :  ^^  If  you  will  give  up  to  me  a  portion  of  that 
wealth  which  you  are  saving  for  fixture  use,  I  will 
undertake  to  return  it  to  you  with  increase  by  the  time 
you  want  it"  Would  the  man  of  wealth  be  likely  to 
accede  to  such  a  proposal,  supposing  he  could  believe 
in  the  ability  and  the  will  of  the  applicant  to  perform 
his  promise  ?  Clearly,  for  he  would  be  a  gainer  by  the 
bargain.  He  would  obtain  fiiture  wealth,  while  the 
man  who  aj)plied  to  him  would  obtain  present  wealth. 
Hut  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  perform,  as  well  as  to 
make  such  a  promise?  Let  us  suppose  him  to  be 
expurt  in  field-labour,  and  to  make  his  application  to 
a  liu'inor  who  might,  with  his  help,  manure  and  crop 
a  flolil  which  he  would  odierwise  leave  faUow,  or  drain 
a  \mvv>  of  wtutto  swamp,  or  preserve  and  improve  his 
Mtnck  which  was  perishing  and  deteriorating  from  want 
t»r  mlr^tiuuto  ouro.  Might  not  the  farmer,  by  complying 
with  }\U  roqtiOHt,  obtain  a  very  large  increase  to  his 
t\kUkl^^  w<MilUi?     Or  8upjK)sing  him  to  be  an  experienced 
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teacher,  and  to  offer  his  services  in  behalf  of  the  farmer's 
children,  the  farmer  haying  up  to  that  time  taught 
them  very  indifferently  himself:  might  not  the  farmer's 
time,  disengaged  from  teaching,  and  transferred  to  the 
business  of  his  farm,  enable  him  to  produce  twice  as 
much  as  what  he  paid  out  to  purchase  the  instruction 
of  his  children?  The  applicant  for  present  wealth 
might  be  an  able  seaman,  and  the  man  of  wealth  owner 
of  a  ship  detained  in  port  for  want  of  a  sufficient  crew ; 
or  he  might  be  a  domestic  servant  whose  service  in  the 
house  is  capable  of  releasing  so  much  of  the  time  of  a 
master  as  would  enable  him,  whether  engineer,  physician, 
or  lawyer,  to  earn  ten  times  as  much  as  he  disbursed. 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  the  numerous  agree- 
ments of  daily  occurrence  between  the  wealthless  and 
the  wealth-possessor.  These  agreements  are  based  upon 
the  possibiKty,  ascertained  and  acknowledged,  that  the 
labour  of  men  with  certain  qualities  can  produce  more 
in  the  future,  some  much  more,  than  the  present  wealth 
needful  for  their  maintenance  while  at  work.  In  the 
case  of  the  field  labour,  the  source  of  the  increase  is 
seen,  at  a  glance,  to  be  partly  in  the  resources  of  the  soil, 
and  partly  in  the  qualities  of  the  labourer.  In  the  other 
cases,  the  source  of  increase  is  also  to  be  found  partly 
in  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  and  of  other  elements  of 
production,  and  partly  in  the  qualities  of  the  labourer. 
The  character  of  the  bargain  between  the  wealthless 
and  the  wealth-possessor  is  not  affected  by  the  form  in 
which  it  is  completed.  The  field  labourer  might  be 
fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  on  the  farm ;  or  be  partly  paid 
in   this    way,   and   partly   in   money  with  which  he 
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whom  good  qualities  do  not  predominate^  and  the  young 

in  whom  good  qualities  cannot  have  attained  strcngtli 

and  maturity.     If  they  be  permitted  to  enjoy  wealth, 

without  being  at  the  pains  to  earn  it,  will  that  conduce 

to  remedy  the  deficiency  of  good  qualities  in  the  former, 

or  to  confirm  the  good  qualities  yet  wanting  vigour  in 

the  latter?     We  have  agreed  that  a  prevalence  of  good 

qualities  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  society  unless  a 

foundation    be    prepared   for    them   by  education    in 

infancy  and  childhood.     Does  not  this  bargain  between 

the  young  and  inexperienced  wealthless  and  the  elder 

and  experienced  possessor  of  wealth,  afford  the  very 

best  opportunity  for  that  further  schooling  yet  required 

for  the  former?     He  sells  his  labour.     Nothing  but  the 

most  woftd  lack  of  intelligence  on  both  sides  can  fail  to 

make  the  bargain  progressively  advantageous  to  both. 

The  young  labourer  puts  forth  all  his  efforts  to  improve 

his  usefulness,  so  that  the  fixture  payment  for  his  labour 

may  be  greater.     The  purchaser  of  labour  strives  so  to 

direct  the  labour  for  which  he  has  paid  as  to  get  back 

his  advances  and  as  much  as  possible  besides. 

One  of  the  qualities — ^trustworthiness,  which  we  have 
already  placed  in  our  "  good  "  column,  must,  however, 
prevail  very  widely  to  admit  of  these  agreements  being 
generally  entered  into.  The  form  of  trustworthiness 
specially  required  is  *' Fidelity  in  the  performance  of 
engagements  " — fidelity  so  completely  relied  upon  as  to 
banish  all  fear  fi'om  the  wealth-possessors  that  the  work 
for  which  they  yield  up  a  portion  of  their  savings  will 
not  be  scrupulously  executed.  A  total  want  of  faith 
in  the  performance  of  engagements  would  prevent  all 
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contracts ;  and  the  number  and  importance  of  contracts 
must  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  strength  of  the 
feeling  of  security  in  their  completion;  which,  again, 
itself  can  only  be  the  result  of  long  experience.  Of 
long  experience  of  what?  Of  the  great  preponderance 
of  contracts  faithfully  executed,  over  those  repudiated, 
broken,  evaded  or  negligently  performed. 

There  has,  at  times,  been  much  controversy  about 
the  morality  of  this  kind  of  contract  between  certain 
of  the  wealthless  and  certain  of  the  wealth-possessors. 
-  The  prevailing  feeling  now  in  this  country  is  to 
approve  of  it,  and  to  leave  contracting  parties  to 
make  their  own  agreements,  the  law  only  interfer- 
ing to  insist  upon  compliance  with  the  agreement 
when  it  has  been  entered  into.  But  other  inter- 
ference has  not  wholly  been  dispensed  with ;  and  even 
where  no  restraints  are  imposed  by  law,  it  is  contended 
that  self-imposed  restraints  ought  to  supply  their  place. 
You  will  not  like  to  omit  inquiring  fully  into  this 
subject,  and  to  ask  yourselves: — Ought  agreements 
between  these  parties  to  be  permitted  or  forbidden  ? 
If  permitted,  ought  they  to  be  voluntary  or  compul- 
sory ?  And  ought  the  quantity  of  wealth  to  be  surren- 
dered by  those  who  possess  it  to  be  fixed  by  others  for 
the  contracting  parties,  or  arranged  by  mutual  agree- 
ment? As  agreements  of  this  kind  have  been  long  in 
use,  as  the  various  contracting  partiies  and  their  con- 
tracts, payments,  and  expectations  have  had  names 
assigned  to  them,  and  as  we  shall  more  easily  inves- 
tigate and  discuss  all  the  questions  arising  out  of  these 
agreements  when  we  are  familiar  with  the  language  in 
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daily  nse^  we  may  as  well  take  note  of  the  names  that 
have  been  provided  for  us.  It  will  hereafter  form  part 
of  your  intelllectnal  exercise  to  make  yourselves  expert 
in  detecting  the  departure  from  the  things  really 
named — an  error  into  which  talkers  and  writers  too  often 
fidl,  while  using  the  very  names  appropriated  to  them. 

The  wealth-possessors  who  are  willing  to  appropriate 
a  portion  of  their  wealth  to  the  purpose  of  producing 
more  are  called  "  capitalists."  And  the  wealth  which 
they  so  appropriate  is  called  ^*  capital." 

The  persons  who  sell  their  labour  to  capitalists — 
who  bargain  to  surrender  the  future  produce  of  their 
labour  to  capitalists  are  called  "  labourers."  And  that 
which  they  receive  in  exchange  for  their  labour  is  called 
**  wages." 

The  expected  ftiture  increase  which  is  the  induce- 
ment of  the  wealth-possessor  to  turn  a  portion  of  his 
wealth  into  capital  is  called  "  profit." 

All  the  characteristics  that  distinguish  the  portions 
of  wealth  respectively  named  wages  and  profit  deserve 
special  notice  by  those  who  aim  at  acquiring  clear 
notions  upon  the  morality  of  tiie  dealings  in  which  the 
daimants  of  them — labourers  and  capitalists,  engage 
one  with  the  other.  The  questions  never  absent  from 
our  thoughts  in  pursuing  these  studies  are:  What 
ought  to  be  our  judgment  upon  different  kinds  of  con- 
duct ?  What  ought  we  to  do  ?  What  ought  all  men 
to  do?  More  particularly,  just  now:  What  ought 
labourers  and  capitalists  to  do  ?  In  other  words,  what 
course  of  conduct  ought  they  to  adopt  so  as  to  promote 
the  general  well-being?     To  what  course  ought  they 
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to  confine  tliemselves  so  as  not  to  diminish  well-being? 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  answer  these  questions  with 
confidence  if  not  accurately  informed  upon  everything 
likely  to  affect  the  engagements  which  capitalists  and 
labourers  must  be  perpetually  contracting.  In  consider- 
ing wages  and  profit  as  things  present  or  future,  what 
shall  we  say  of  them  ?  The  first  are  present ;  they  are 
earned  out  of  something  present — something  in  existence 
— capitaL  The  second  is  something  future.  The  first 
is  something  certain.  The  second  is  something  nncertain 
— ^probable — looked  forward  to,  undoubtedly,  with  confi- 
dence; but  nevertheless  dependent  upon  contingencies. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  society,  wages  were  paid  in  the 
very  commodities  of  which  the  capital  of  the  capitalist 
who  purchased  the  labour  consisted ;  the  labourer  was 
fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  by  the  capitalist  At  the  present 
time,  and  in  our  own  country,  although  in  some  cases 
wages  are  partly  paid  so,  they  are  mostly  paid  in  money 
obtained  by  the  capitalist  through  the  sale  of  his  com- 
modities, and  used  by  the  labourers  after  it  comes  into 
their  hands,  to  purchase,  not  from  the  cg,pitalist  who 
employs  them,  but  from  any  capitalists,  the  commodities 
for  which  they  feel  a  preference.  By  these  arrange- 
ments, the  quantity  of  wages  receivable  by  the  labourer 
is  fixed  by  the  bargain  between  him  and  the  capitalist 
who  employs  him,  the  shape  in  which  he  consumes  or 
enjoys  his  wages  is  dependent  upon  his  own  taste  and 
inclination.  A  distinction  may  thus  be  made  in  speak- 
ing of  wages,  between  real  wages  and  money  wages ; 
and  it  is  one  which  it  will  be  useful  to  bear  in  mind. 

The  profit  of  the  capitalist  presents  itself  to  us,  also. 
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in  two  forms.  Where  he  pays  wages  in  kind,  and 
receives  the  produce  of  the  labour  wliich  lie  lias  ])iir- 
chased  in  the  like,  the  surplus  of  this  produco  ])ey(>nd 
what  he  has  paid  away  is  his  profit  Where  he  pays 
wages  in  money,  and  turns  into  money  the  ])r(xluco  of 
the  labour  which  he  had  purchased,  the  excess  of  his 
receipt  above  his  payment  is  his  profit 

The  various  dispositions  and  capacities  of  capitalists 
and  labourers  have  caused  the  bargains  between  them, 
and  also  among  themselves,  to  assume  a  great  variety  of 
forms.  A  capitalist  may  mistrust  his  own  fitness  to 
employ  his  capital,  or  to  superintend  and  direct  the 
labour  of  others.  He  may  be  disposed  to  lend  his 
capital.  Another  capitaUst,  confident  in  his  own  jibility 
strong  in  his  own  activity  and  vigilance,  may  be  dis- 
posed to  give  something  certain  for  the  use  of  another's 
capital  on  account  of  the  larger  profit  which  lie  thinks 
he  can  make  out  of  it.  It  might  be  expected  that 
capitalists  thus  differently  disposed  and  gifted  would 
come  to  some  arrangement  with  one  another;  and  in 
fact,  contracts  between  them  are  of  daily  occurrence — 
some  seeking  to  obtain  advantage  from  their  capital, 
while  divesting  themselves  of  the  labour  and  risk  of 
employing  it,  others  seeking  to  obtain  profit  from  the 
capital  of  others,  the  control  over  which  they  ol)tain  by 
a  promise  to  pay  something  short  of  the  expected  profit 
The  payment  stipulated  to  be  made  for  the  use  of 
another's  capital,  or  to  be  received  for  the  loan  of  one's 
own,  is  called  *^  interest" 

The  practice  of  borrowing  and  lending  capital  affords 
an  opportunity  to  labourers,  who  have  madle  savings  out 
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of  their  wages,  of  obtaining  an  income  in  the  shape  of 
interest  from  their  capital,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
persevering  in  the  sale  of  their  labour,  and  of  continuing 
in  the  receipt  of  wages. 

The  pairs  of  terms  **  capitalist  and  labourer," 
**  employer  and  employed,"  "  master  and  servant,"  it  is 
evident,  are  by  no  means  identical.  Many  capitalists 
employ  no  labourers,  but  lend  their  capitals  and  even 
sell  their  own  labour.  They  thus,  of  their  own  choice, 
although  capitalists,  take  rank  among  the  employed — 
the  servants.  Others,  with  but  little  capital  of  their 
own,  by  means  of  the  large  capital  with  which  they  are 
trusted  on  loan,  take  rank  among  employers  or  masters. 

Individual  capitalists,  who  have  not  capitals  suflScient 
to  undertake  a  business,  or  who  could  undertake  it  more 
advantageously  by  an  union  of  their  capitals  than  each 
'acting  by  himself,  unite  their  capitals  together,  and  for 
that  special  business  become  proprietors  of  one  common 
capital.  They  purchase  labour  on  their  joint  account, 
and  divide  the  profit  which  they  may  earn  among  them- 
selves, in  conformity  with  the  articles  of  partnership 
under  which  they  came  together.  Some  of  the  partners 
in  their  separate  capacities  may  sell  their  labour  to  the 
joint  concern  of  which  they  are  members,  and  thus  be 
both  employed  and  employers,  servants  and  masters. 

Associations  of  capitalists  who  elect  managers  or 
superintendents  out  of  their  members,  or  who  purchase 
the  services  of  persons  qualified  to  act  as  such,  and  to 
control  and  organize  large  numbers  of  labourers,  present 
another  form  of  arrangement,  under  which  it  is  open  to 
those  who  are  desirous  of  earning  wealth  to  make  choice 
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of  the  kind  of  employment  best  snited  to  their  particular 
opabilities  and  dispositions. 

There  is  another  practice  of  the  employers  of  ca])ital 
which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Thej 
will  frequently  for^o  an  early  profit  for  the  sake  of  a 
larger  one  at  a  later  period.  A  farmer,  with  some  such 
expectations  in  view,  will  direct  a  {X)rtion  of  the  labour 
which  he  has  purchased  to  deep  drainin<r  or  to  improved 
buildings;  the  miller  to  adding  steam-power  to  his 
water-power;  the  ship-builder  to  providing  his  vessel 
with  an  auxiliary  screw-propeller;  while  others  will 
employ  thousands  of  labourers  in  excavathig  docks  and 
canals^  and  forming  miles  of  railroad  and  telegraphic 
wire,  from  which  no  profit  can  possibly  be  obtained  for 
many  years. 

We  have  here  before  us  a  suflScient  description  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  industrial  world,  to  lead  us  to 
the  kind  of  questions  which  we  shall  be  anxious  to  put 
to  ourselves  as  a  means  of  forming  our  judgments  upon 
the  morality  of  many  of  the  arrangements  and  practices 
described.  With  the  assistance  of  the  names  in  use,  as 
explained,  we  shall  be  spared  much  diffuseness,  and  be 
enabled  to  put  our  questions  in  a  compact  and  precise 
form,  forcing  upon  ourselves  the  necessity  of  a  strict 
and  conscientious  inquiry,  and  eliciting  direct  and 
miequivocating  answers,  as  nearly  as  possible — ^yes,  no, 
or  I  don't  know.  We  must  at  the  same  time  be 
prepared  to  hear  from  those  who  talk  more  than  they 
think,  torrents  of  jabber  carrying  along  with  them  all 
these  words,  signifying  sometimes  one  thing,  sometimes 
another,  together  confounding  sense  and  reason.     To  be 
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forewarned,  we  are  sometimes  told,  is  to  be  forearmed. 
But  we  will  not  trust  blindly  in  this  aphorism.  We 
will  take  special  pains  to  be  forearmed.  Peradventure, 
we  may  do  more  than  protect  ourselves.  The  nobler 
and  higher  gratification  may  await  us,  of  contributing 
to  the  protection  and  rescue  of  others. 

The  questions  which  suggest  themselves  in  regard  to 
the  contracts  and  customs  which  we  have  just  enumerated 
are  very  nimierous.  Many  of  them  are  met  in  a  way 
to  show  that  certainty  and  unanimity  of  conviction  are 
far  from  being  arrived  at.  Whether  you  will  feel  an 
unfaltering  confidence  in  your  present  ability  to  answer 
them,  or  whether  you  will  desire  ftirther  information 
to  guide  your  judgments,  is  what  we  shall  see.  Be  it 
observed  that  the  questions  which  await  our  consideration 
are  not  about  the  colour  or  fashion  of  our  clothes,  or 
whether  our  next  dance  shall  be  a  quadrille  or  a  polka, 
or  something  equally  trivial,  but  about  our  duties 
towards  one  another — about  what  is  right,  what  is 
wrong-^what  we  ought,  and  what  we  ought  not  to  do— 
what  promotes,  and  what  disturbs  or  obstructs  the 
general  well-being. 

Ought  the  government  to  allow  capitalists  and 
labourers  perfect  freedom  in  their  dealings  with  one 
another? — and  if  not,  what  regulations  or  restrictions 
should  be  imposed  upon  them  ? 

Supposing  capitalists  and  labourers  to  be  bound  down 
by  no  legal  restraints,  excepting  the  obligation  to  fulfil 
their  agreements  with  one  another;  what  moral 
obligations  or  self-imposed  restrictions  ought  to  regulate 
their  conduct  ? 
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Onght  employers  to  give  like  wages  to  all? — or  to 
distribute  wages  among  their  labourers  according  to 
flieir  respective  wants,  or  according  to  their  resj^'ctive 
capabilities  as  workmen  ? 

Ought  employers  ever  to  refuse  wages  to  Ijibourers 
asking  for  employment,  or  refuse  to  pay  wa<:cs  siifHcieiit 
for  the  comfortable  maintenance  of  the  labourers  aiul 
their  families  ? 

Ought  capitalists  always  to  endeavour  to  obtain  tin* 
largest  possible  profit?— or  ought  they  in  the  oin])loy- 
ment  of  their  capitals  to  be  guided  hj  other  considera- 
tions besides  the  amount  of  expected  profit  ? 

Ought  capitalists  to  associate  together,  and  by  doing 
work  or  producing  commodities  better  than  individual 
and  unassociated  capitalists,  compel  thcni  to  abandon 
that  line  of  business  ? 

Ought  capitalists  who  are  not  inclined  to  employ 
their  own  capital,  to  lend  it  to  others  ? — and  if  so,  should 
they  accept  any  rate  of  interest,  however  high,  that 
may  be  offered  to  them  ? 

You  will  not  give  haphazard  answers  to  these 
questions.  You  feel  that  there  are  consequences  to  l)e 
considered  which  have  not  been  placed  before  you,  and 
you  also  feel  that  you  ought  to  qualify  yourselves,  and 
that  every  human  being  ought  to  qualify  himself  to 
answer  these  questions,  seeing  that  the  happiness  of 
individuals  and  of  societies  must  be  aflfected  by  the 
conduct  necessarily  following  the  character  of  the 
answers.  To  pretend  to  regulate  our  own  conduct,  to 
advise  others,  or  to  agitate  society  upon  the  matters 
involved  in  these  questions  without  having  studied  them 
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deeply  and  conscientiously  would  betray  a  most  culpable 
levity ;  and  to  shrink  from  the  application  necessary  to 
master  them  would  be  an  intellectual  apathy  and  moral 
cowardice  that  I  am  sure  your  generous  natures  will 
spurn. 

This  will  be  an  appropriate  place  to  fix  our  attention 
upon  a  mistake  that  we  are  liable  to  fall  into^  whether 
we  look  upon  ourselves  as  preparing  for  our  own 
guidance  or  for  the  instruction  of  others.  We  may 
have  arrived  at  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of 
possessing  all  the  qualities  which  we  have  enumerated 
as  good^  the  names  of  those  qualities  may  be  familiar  to 
us^  and  we  may  cherish  the  qualities  in  ourselves  and 
inculcate  them  in  others.  But  if  we  would  prosper  or 
qualify  others  for  prosperity,  we  must  do  something 
more.  The  daily  and  hourly  acts  which  maintain  life 
and  secure  future  well-being  must  be  built  upon  specific 
and  detailed  knowledge,  the  perfection  and  enlargement 
of  which  is  only  to  be  accomplished  by  observation, 
reflection  and  practice  in  maturer  years;  but  the  fonn- 
dation  of  which  cannot  be  neglected  without  serious 
detriment  in  infancy  and  childhood. 

The  educator  of  youth  would  labour  under  the 
grossest  of  self-delusions,  and  inflict  the  most  cruel 
injury  upon  his  pupils,  should  he  omit  to  do  for  them, 
while  imder  his  charge,  what  never  can  be  so  well  done 
in  later  years.  However  important  it  may  be  that  he 
should  have  instilled  into  them  a  reverence  for  all  the 
good  qualities,  and  however  well  he  may  have  trained 
them  to  conduct  in  harmony  with  these  qualities,  he 
must  not  expect  results  from  teaching  and  training  thus 
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liimted,  which  can  only  follow  from  this   and  much 
besides.     It  will  not  do  for  him  to  saj  ^'  Be  industri<ius, 
wber,  trathfol^  coorageoos,  and  saving,"  and  to  Iiavc 
tiken  some  pains  that  his  pupils  shall  be  dis]>oscd  to 
attend  to   his  injunctions.      He    must,   l)esides,   liavc 
prepared  them  to  judge,  and  to  go  on  improving  their 
judgments^  as  to  the  best  ways  of  directing  their  good 
qualities.     His  late  pupil  wants  wages.     How  is  he  to 
get  them? — ^to  get  more  of  them?     Is  he  to  blame 
because  he  has  not  what  he  deems  enough,  or  is  his 
master  to  blame?     Shall  he  join  with  his  fellow-work- 
men in   insisting  upon  more,  or  shall  he  resist  their 
urgent  solicitations  ?   If  he  comply,  is  it  folly  or  wisdom  ? 
ff  he  decline,  is  it  prudence  or  cowardice  ?     His  wages 
are  to  be  paid  in  money.     Will  the  same  quantity  of 
money  always  procure  for  him   the  same  quantity  of 
food? — and   if  not,   why  not?     Shall  he   unite   in   a 
remonstrance  against  the  government,  the  farmers,  the 
millers,  the  bakers,  or  the  speculators,  or  against  them 
all?     Or,  if  he  be  not  paid  as  much  money  as  he  would 
like,  shall  he  assist  in  calling  lustily  for  more  money, 
full  of  confidence  that  more  money  would  bring  more 
victuals  ?     Is  the  employer  whom  he  has  consented  to 
serve  his  benefactor  and  instructor,  or  his  oppressor? 
Shall  he  exercise  courage,  self-denial  and  endurance  in 
thwarting  or  in  aiding  him,  in  resisting  or  in  supporting 
his  authority? 

This  is  but  a  small  sample  of  the  diiSBculties  which 
the  intelligent  and  conscientious  schoolmaster  will  have 
prepared  his  pupils  so  grapple  with.  Much  of  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  their  guidance  they  will  have 
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acquired  at  the  same  time,  and,  what  is  of  more  import- 
ance, intellectual  aptitude  in  searching  for  more,  and 
in  distinguishing  between  the  genuine  and  spurious 
articles  when  they  come  blended  together  through  the 
mouths  and  writings  of  others.  To  embark  upon  the 
waters  of  life  without  this  knowledge  is  no  less  dan- 
gerous than  would  be  the  embarking  on  the  waters 
of  the  ocean,  uninformed  and  inexperienced  in  the 
science  and  practice  of  navigation.  And  as -all  have 
to  embark  on  the  waters  of  life,  none  can  escape 
suffering  or  humiliation  if  allowed  to  embark  unpre- 
pared for  the  voyage.  Such  want  of  preparation  cannot 
but  entail  suffering  upon  the  many,  and  humiliation 
upon  the  few,  however  well  disposed  they  might  be 
to  practise  what  they  believed  to  be  right. 

The  type  of  the  many  is  the  young  man  maintained 
through  infancy  and  childhood  out  of  the  savings  of 
other  people's  labour,  yielding  nought  but  affection  in 
return;  and  at  last  thrown  entirely  on  his  own 
resources.  Shall  he  sell  his  labour,  and  to  whom? 
What  will  be  his  wages?  What  must  he  do  with 
them?  How  is  he  to  get  more?  and  if  he  do  not 
succeed,  what  else  can  he  do  ?  These  questions  must 
force  themselves  upon  him.  His  method  of  dealing 
with  them  may  quicken  his  good  qualities  and  secure 
his  happiness,  or  may  drive  him  to  despair  and  convulse 
society. 

You  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  few  who  occupy 
a  privileged  position.  Sheltered  from  the  sterner 
physical  wants  by  the  peculiar  arrangements  of  society, 
your  advice,  your  example,  your  influence,  will  make 
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themselyes  felt  in  all  directions.  Wliat  oucrlit  tlie 
many  to  do?  You  will  be  asked  that  question — if 
iK)t  directly^  hj  implication.  To  feel  tliat  you  do  not 
know,  or  to  think  that  you  know,  wliile  you  are 
mistaken — ^to  be  incompetent  to  advise  and  instruct, 
or  to  mislead  and  hasten  in  the  wrong  course,  that 
would  indeed  be  humiliation.  While  to  be  conscious 
of  having  studied  attentively,  and  of  having  mastered 
the  knowledge  of  what  conduct  the  many  ought  to 
pursue^  of  having  acquired  readiness  and  proficiency 
in  detecting  the  fallacies,  and  unmasking  the  delusions 
by  which  they  are  led  astray,  and  of  being  qualified 
to  instruct  and  advise,  and  to  influence  by  cxmnple, 
is  a  distinction — a  glory  held  in  reserve,  not  for  all 
princes  and  nobles,  but  for  the  good  and  wise  among 
them. 

You  remind  me  that  we  have  mentioned,  but  not  yet 
examined,  another  method  by  which  the  wealthless 
strive  to  obtain  wealth  from  wealth-possessors.  Some 
of  the  wealthless  beg.  Ought  they  to  beg?  Ought 
their  appeals  to  our  charity  to  be  complied  with  ?  Or 
ought  they  to  be  sometimes  complied  with,  and  some- 
times resisted?  As  all  who  are  in  want  do  not  and 
cannot  resort  to  begging,  and,  as  some  of  those  who 
beg  make  fraudulent  appeals  to  our  charity,  we  may 
as  well  enter  upon  this  inquiry  by  admitting  that 
fraudulent  beggars  ought  only  to  be  relieved  through 
the  medium  of  the  police,  and  that  all  who  are  in  want 
ought  to  find  whatever  relief  is  destined  for  them 
accessible  without  begging.  Young  children  want,  but 
cannot  beg.     As  a  rule  they  need  not  beg.     Parents 
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love  and  care  for  them.  The  law  imposes  obligations 
upon  parents  in  behalf  of  their  children,  although  it 
can  do  but  little  in  enforcing  those  obligations  where 
they  are  not  felt.  Religious  educators  do  something 
towards  evoking  a  sense  of  parental  responsibility.  But 
they  might  do  more,  were  they  more  alive  than  they 
have  yet  shown  themselves  to  the  call,  deep  if  not 
loud,  for  a  thorough  exposition,  at  their  hands,  of 
the  parental  duties^-what  material  aids  are  required 
for  the  due  performance  of  those  duties;  when  they 
should  be  provided;  and  when  the  foundation  ought 
to  be  laid  for  building  up  the  qualities,  without  which 
neither  the  material  aids  nor  the  capacity  to  apply  them 
can  be  expected. 

A  generation  of  such  parents,  aided  by  such  a  clergy 
will,  you  think,  have  no  diiSBculty  in  organizing  pro- 
tection for  all  those  children  who  are  deprived  of  their 
parents,  where  private  resources  are  not  available  for 
the  purpose. 

The  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  the  idiot,  and  the 
cripple  will  be  equally  cared  for,  and  in  the  same 
manner.  A  religious  people  will  not  endure  that 
absence  of  organized  protection  should  drive  these 
objects  of  pity  to  the  public  thoroughfares. 

There  remain  the  other  destitute  who  will  not  or 
cannot  sell  their  labour — adults  whose  labour  is  not 
worth  purchasing.  The  industrious  and  thrifty  of 
society  will  spare  from  their  savings  to  feed,  clothe, 
and  shelter  them  also ;  and  in  all  tenderness  too,  care- 
ful at  the  same  time  to  make  it  known  to  them  that 
they  are  subsisting  upon  the  earnings  of  others;  and 
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cirefal  not  to  hide  from  the  yoang  througli  what 
cnhiTation  and  conduct  they  may  hope  to  save  them- 
fdves  firom  the  disgrace  of  being  compelled  to  take 
refnge  in  an  asylum  provided  out  of  the  earnings  of 
others. 

Readiness  to  mainfjun  the  destitute  and  incapable  is 
evidently  a  quality  needful  in  society — it  implies  willing- 
ness to  part  with  wealth,  expecting  no  return  but  a 
gratified  sense  of  duty  performed.  Kindliness  of  feeling 
must  be  at  the  root  of  this  sense  of  duty.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  enlarge  upon  a  state  of  society  where  kindli- 
ness of  feeling  should  not  exist  Such  a  state  of  society 
would  be  impossible;  or,  if  possible^  unbearabla  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  kindliness  of  feeling  does  not 
prevail  so  widely  as  we  could  wish ;  nor  is  it  reduced  to 
practice  as  wisely  as  we  could  wish.  For  the  first  steps 
in  its  cultivation  we  need  but  watch  the  loving  dis- 
cipline of  a  good  mother.  We  have  settled  together 
bow  abstinence  from  present  indulgence  may  be  first 
voluntarily  submitted  to,  and  afterwards  grow  into  a 
pleasant  habit,  when  viewed  as  indispensable  to  future 
well-being.  Similar  abstinence  is  submitted  to  without 
a  murmur  or  any  sense  of  privation,  when  considered 
as  preservative  from  future  ailment  or  disease.  So 
easy  is  the  formation  of  habits  of  similar  self-denial 
considered,  that  people  who  cannot  govern  themselves 
in  this  respect  surprise  and  disgust  us  at  the  same 
time.  We  call  them  greedy.  The  child  trained  to 
take  delight  in  the  happiness  of  others  is  frequently 
called  upon  to  elect  between  two  enjoyments:  one  of 
indulgence  in  disregard  of  others;    and  the  other  of 
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indulgence  in  deference  to  or  in  conjunction  witbpther^.;! 
It  elects  the  latter.    The  greedy  child  elects  the  fqrme^.    ; 
Greediness  tends  to  fill  the  world  with  discontent^  desti-*;*^ 
tution,  and  disease.     Whereas,  kindliness  of  disposition 
attracts  the  good  offices  of  others,  while  it  recognises 
no  sacrifice  in  the  good  offices  to  which  it  prompts. 

Kindliness  of  disposition  having  been  cultivated, 
judgment  in  its  exercise  must  be  cared  for.  When 
ought  we  to  share,  when  not ;  when  to  give,  when  to 
refuse  ?  There  must  be  limits  to  sharing  and  giving. 
What  are  they?  Our  kindliness  of  disposition  ought 
to  be  none  the  less  when  duty  orders  us  to  refuse. 
Kindliness  of  disposition  in  conjunction  with  courage 
might  summon  us  to  rescue  a  fugitive  or  a  captive,  but 
not  one  who  had  committed  a  crime  and  was  striving 
to  escape  from  justice.  When  we  should  give  and 
when  refuse  alms  is  a  question  for  the  judgment ;  and 
you  would  scarely  think  you  were  acting  creditably 
by  your  own,  if  instead  of  facing  the  difficulty,  deter- 
mined to  solve  it,  or  to  confess  yourselves  foiled,  yoa 
consented  to  evade  it.  You  will  meet  with  people  who 
excuse  indiscriminate  alms-giving  thus:  Better  that 
ninety-nine  undeserving  men  should  receive  than  that 
one  deserving  man  should  suffer  want.  In  repressing 
crime,  men  do  not  shuffle  in  this  manner.  A  thousand 
prisoners  are  suspected,  tried,  and  convicted.  They 
are  believed  to  have  been  guilty,  according  to  the  best 
judgment  that  could  be  formed  on  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  evidence.  And  yet  it  has  happened,  and 
may  happen  again,  that  one  in  a  thousand  is  not 
guilty.      Society  could   not  exist,  if  crime   were  not 
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lepressed.  .*  The  innocent  must  be  sifted  from  tlie  <ruilty 
.^ inA  all  possible  care ;  but  the  remote  risk  of  tlic  coii- 
^'/nction  of  innocence  must  be  endured  for  tlie  sake  of 
piotectiQp..  A  community  distinguislieit  by  kindliness 
<xf  disposition  and  judgment,  having  decided  that  no 
human  being  shall  be  abandoned  to  pcrisli  by  want, 
and  having  made  arrangements  for  preventin;^  i^<>  ^^»d 
an  occurrence,  indiscriminate  ahns-<xiving  becomes 
recklessness — it  is  not  kindliness  of  feeling. 

Giving  "without  inquiry  justifies  itself  sometimes  in 
this  form  :  I  give  to  gratify  and  cultivate  my  own 
feelings  of  benevolence.  I  encourage  my  children  to 
do  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  theirs. 
Strange  misconstruction  of  the  duty  owed  to  one's  self 
and  to  the  young  1  Ought  we  to  close  our  understand- 
ings against  the  conditions  of  well-being  wliicli  we  liavc 
been  investigating?  Is  the  time  never  to  come  wlien 
children  having  learned  these  conditions,  and  been 
trained  to  conform  to  tliem,  shall  abide  by  the  habits 
formed  and  subsequently  confirmed  by  judgment? 
Kindliness  of  disposition,  guided  and  fortified  by  judg- 
ment, recognises  the  different  consequences  of  good  and 
ill  conduct  It  steps  forward  to  mitigate  tlie  conse- 
quences of  ill  conduct ;  and,  knowing  that  those  con- 
sequences can  only  be  mitigated  and  are  not  to  be 
removed,  resolves  in  pity  for  human  suflfcring  that  like 
consequences  shall  be  averted  from  others,  through  more 
careful  teaching  and  trauiing  of  the  yoimg. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Freedom  of  contract  between  capitalists  and  labourers,  between 
would-be-employers  and  would-be-employed,  desirable — Tendency 
of  capital  to  distribute  itself  as  wages  among  the  labourers 
according  to  their  several  producing  powers — Ought  employers 
to  lend  themselyes  to  such  a  distribution  ? — ^Its  effects  upon  the 
moral  characters  of  the  labourers,  and  upon  their  physical  comforts 
— ^Differences  of  prevailing  rates  of  wages,  at  different  times  and 
in  different  countries,  occasioned  by  differences  in  the  proportion 
between  the  quantity  of  capital  and  the  number  of  labourers — ^Pre- 
vailing wages  must  be  inadequate  wherever  the  quantity  of  capital 
is  small  compared  with  the  number  of  labourers — "No  inmiediate 
remedy  for  low  wages — Remediable  in  the  future  by  present  efforts 
to  teach  and  train  the  young — ^How  a  rise  of  wages,  in  itself  a 
blessing,  may  by  ill-ccmduct  be  made  a  curse — Mission  of  the 
religious  educator  in  reference  to  wages. 

Let  us  now  apply  ourselves  to  gain,  if  possible,  the 
specific  knowledge  needful  to  form  our  judgments  and 
determine  our  conduct  upon  all  the  questions  which  have 
been  raised,  and  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  recur  again 
and  again,  in  relation  to  contracts  between  capitalists 
and  labourers,  employers  and  employed,  masters  and 
servants.  We  shall  have  to  decide  whether  unfettered 
freedom  of  contract  ought  to  be  permitted — ^that  is  to 
say,  whether  such  freedom  will  or  will  not  most  con- 
duce to  the  general  well-being.  But  this  question  we 
will  reserve  till  we  have  examined  what  must  be  the 
results,  supposing  no  government  restrictions  to  be 
interposed  beyond  those  required  to  enforce  the  faithful 
performance  of  contracts.  And  government  inter- 
ference to  enforce  the  performance  of  contracts,  be  it 
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oberved,  is  only  one  of  the  many  interferences  incident 
npcm  the  determination  to  establish  '^  rights  of  pro- 
perty "  and  to  protect  them.  What  we  want  to  learn 
just  now  may  be  called  the  '^  morals  of  wacrus." 

The  would-be  employers  and  the  would-be  employed 
may  be  represented  as  before  us;  the  first  seekintr 
profit^  the  second  needing  wages.  The  second  want  to 
obtain  possession  of  a  share  of  the  capital  wliich  is 
ander  the  control  of  the  former.  This  capital  consists 
of  every  description  of  commodity^  but  to  facilitate  our 
imrestigation^  we  will  suppose  the  agreements  for 
receiving  and  paying  wages  to  be  made,  as  they 
generally  are^  in  one  denomination — money,  which 
money  enables  its  possessor  to  select  the  commodities 
of  his  preference  for  consumption;  and  to  obtain  which 
money^  in  order  to  make  his  payments  of  wages,  the 
employer  is  in  the  habit  of  selling  some  of  his  own 
commodities. 

Of  course  they  know  something  of  one  another. 
Will  service  in  all  employments  and  with  all  employers 
be  equally  sought  for?  Will  employers  be  equally 
anxious  to  engage  all  the  labourers  who  present  them- 
selves? No  ?  Why  not?  Because  some  employments 
are  more  dangerous,  unwholesome  and  disagreeable 
than  others.  Because  the  service  of  some  employers 
is  less  improving  than  that  of  others;  and  their 
behaviour  and  discipline  less  pleasing.  Because,  also, 
some  labourers  can  do  more  and  better  work  than 
others ;  and  have  established  better  characters  for  zeal, 
trustworthiness,  and  proficiency  in  the  performance  of 
their  engagements.     We  will  enter  into  some  of  the 
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details  of  industrial  life  to  illustrate,  to  test,  to  confirm, 
or  to  disprove  the  accuracy  of  these  representations. 

Our  first  comparison  shall  be  between  two  classes  of 
employers,  equally  attractive  to  labourers  in  all  other 
respects,  except  that  the  one  are  farmers,  the  others 
sewage-engineers  and  contractors.  Would  they  each 
be  able  to  engage  labourers  on  the  same  terms  ?  No ; 
because  all  labourers  would  prefer  working  on  a  farm 
to  working  in  a  sewer.  This  deserves  a  very  rigid 
investigation,  for  we  ought  to  be  quite  sure  that  a 
difference  of  wages  must  be  established  in  the  two 
services  before  we  make  the  assertion.  For  the  sake 
of  trying  this  assertion,  let  us  suppose  that,  contrary 
to  your  expectation,  the  farm-labourers  and  the 
sewer-labourers  were  receiving  twenty  shillings  per 
week  each,  would  not  this  make  you  modify  your 
assertion?  You  think  not?  Of  course,  you  would 
not  shut  your  eyes  nor  close  your  ears  to  the  evidence 
on  which  all  your  opinions  ought  to  be  based.  Granting 
the  possibility  of  such  an  inexplicable  state  of  things, 
what  would  happen?  Would  some  labourers  desert 
the  more  disagreeable  business  and  seek  the  more 
agreeable?  Perhaps  not  Long  habit  might  have 
reconciled  them  to  what  in  the  beginning  was  repulsive, 
and  disinclination  to  a  change  of  residence  might 
prevent  this  transfer  of  labour.  How  would  it  be 
with  the  young  men  who  are  daily  coining  forward  to 
fill  the  gaps  left  by  those  who  are  moving  off"?  Would 
they  be  quite  indifferent  as  to  which  service  they 
sought?  They  would  not?  They  would  apply  to  the 
farmers  in  preference.     But  the  capital  of  the  farmers 
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may  already  be  fiiUy  employed;  or,  may  l»e,  for  every 
Tacancy^  there  might  be  ten  candidates. 

While  all  this  is  occurring  on  the  farms,  the  va(*an('ies 
among  the  labourers  on  the  sewers  are  not  fiIK*d  up; 
the  yacancies  there,  too,  being  more  numerous  on 
account  of  the  unwholesomeness  and  dauirer  of  tlie 
employment.  The  eagerness  of  the  young  hihourers 
to  obtain  field-work  rather  than  sewer-work  wouKl 
make  them  try  hard  to  persuade  tlie  farmers  to  receive 
them  into  their  service.  The  anxietv  of  the  sewer- 
contractors  to  continue  their  important  worl;,  would 
make  them  go  forth  to  prevail  upon  some  of  the  young 
labourers  to  overcome  their  repugnance?  What  can 
they  do  for  this  purpose?  They  cannot  alter  the 
work.  They  can  only  oflfer  higher  wages.  They  will 
tempt  the  labourers — say  by  the  offer  of  thirty  shillings 
per  week;  which  will  prevail  with  the  more  athletic 
and  hardy,  the  less  susceptible  and  delicate.  The 
wages  of  the  labourers  already  on  the  works  would 
have  to  be  raised  to  the  same  level,  or  they  would  move 
oflF  to  be  attracted  back  by  similar  persuasive  means. 

The  payment  of  higher  wages  necessitates  an  increase 
of  the  capital  employed  upon  the  sewers,  which  of 
course  must  be  withdrawn  or  diverted  from  other 
employments.  Under  the  circumstances  supposed,  it 
might  be  withdrawn  from  the  fanns,  the  capital  on  loan 
there  being  transferred  to  the  sewers  whither  it  would 
be  attracted  by  the  offer  of  a  higher  rate  of  interest. 
The  wages  on  the  farms,  by  the  joint  operation  of 
increased  applications  for  emplojinent  and  of  with- 
drawal of  capital,  might  fall  to   fifteen   shillings   per 
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week.      Settled  at  that  rate^  while  the  wages  on  the  t; 
sewers  were  thirty  shillings^  the  comparative  attrao-   t 
tions  of  the  two  services^  appealing  as  they  do  to  the 
differences  of  disposition  and  organization  which  charao-    , 
terize  our  race,  would  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
equilibrio. 

You  will,  however,  meet  with  numerous  examples, 
where  dirty,  noisome  and  unwholesome  work  fails  to 
bring  higher  wages  to  those  engaged  in  it  than  are 
obtained  by  labourers  in  more  agreeable  employments ; 
and  where  no  such  rectifying  process  as  you  have 
described  is  going  on.  Is  not  this  somewhat  at  variance 
with  the  opinion  which  you  have  formed  upon  the 
tendency  in  wages  to  distribute  themselves  so  as  to 
equalize  the  advantages,  otherwise  unequal,  inherent  in 
different  kinds  of  employment?  Does  it  not  show  that 
some  qualification  is  wanting  to  give  perfect  accuracy 
to  the  opinion  which  you  have  expressed?  In  com- 
paratively attractive  employments,  punctuality,  sobriety, 
and  trustworthiness  in  the  workmen  might  be  msisted 
upon,  while  in  the  comparatively  repulsive  employ- 
ments, workmen  of  inferior  grade  might  be  accepted ; 
and  if  the  number  of  inferior  workmen  were  large  in 
proportion  to  the  employments  open  to  them,  the  wages 
in  the  less  attractive  might  be  lower  than  in  the  more 
attractive  employment  While  the  want  of  attractive- 
ness would  of  itself  lead  to  higher  wages,  the  want  of 
merit  in  the  workman  takes  from  him  the  power  of 
obtaining  this  compensation.  The  less  qualified  woi^k- 
man  is  driven  to  put  up  with  lower  wages,  or  to  perform 
harder  work  in  proportion  to  his  wages. 
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There  are  other  considerations^  also^  wliich  will 
natiiraUj  weigh  with  labourers  in  their  search  for,  and 
icoeptance  of,  employment.  Some  work  can  only  be 
done  at  particular  seasons,  some  at  a  distance  from 
liome.  Some  descriptions  of  work  are  liable  to  be 
suspended  through  changes  of  taste  and  im])roved 
methods  of  manufacture.  You  will  not  fail  to  }>crceive 
that  while  the  labourers  themselves  are  the  more  active 
agents  in  lowering  the  wages  of  attractive  cmploy- 
ments  by  flocking  into  them,  the  employers  in  the  li«s 
attractive  works  are  the  more  active  awnts  in  raisiiiix 
the  wages  of  their  labourers,  by  the  ettbrts  which  they 
make  to  tempt  new  comers  and  retain  old  servants. 
But  let  the  originating  agency  be  with  one  or  the 
other,  or  with  both  together,  the  tendency  is  to  establish 
different  rates  of  wages  in  different  employments,  so 
that  the  repugnance  to  enlist  in  the  least  attractive  of 
them  is  counterbalanced  by  the  higher  wages,  subject 
to  such  modifications  as  necessarily  follow  the  quaUties 
of  the  different  workmen. 

Proceeding  on  from  the  character  of  the  employ- 
ment to  that  of  the  employers,  we  cannot  avoid  recog- 
nizing the  influence  of  attraction  and  repulsion  on  the 
labourers  in  this  quarter.  One  master  will  obtain 
service  where  another  will  not  One  needs  only  to 
select  out  of  the  superabundance  that  is  offered  to  him. 
Another  with  constant  recruiting,  can  hardly  fill  up  his 
ever  recurring  vacancies.  The  character  of  the  master, 
besides,  may  be  said  to  form  an  element  in  the  character 
of  the  employment,  and  accordingly  to  be  embraced  in 
the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  ahready  given  expression. 
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When  we  have  ascertained  what  effect  is  produced  upon 
employers  by  the  qualities  of  the  labourers  who  apply 
to  them  for  employment,  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
appreciate  their  mutual  influence  upon  one  another. 
Even  now,  we  may  suspect  that  there  must  be  attractions 
at  work  to  bring  the  best  employers  and  the  best 
labourers  together,  leaving  the  inferior  of  each  to  come 
to  terms  as  they  best  can. 

You  will  excuse  the  next  question.  It  is  only  put 
for  form's  sake,  and  that  we  may  cover  the  whole  field 
of  inquiry.  Will  an  employer  give  the  same  wages  to 
all  applicants  for  employment  ?  Of  course  he  will  not 
We  may  presume  him  to  have  a  well-ordered  establish- 
ment as  a  farmer,  a  builder,  or  an  engineer.  His 
business  is  prosperous ;  that  is,  he  is  earning  consider- 
able profit  With  the  addition  to  his  capital  out  of 
profits  or  from  loans,  he  is  about  to  improve  or  extend 
his  works.  Labourers  hear  of  his  doings  and  inten- 
tions, and  present  themselves  to  be  hired.  He  inquires 
into  their  characters.  Among  them  are  some  strong, 
healthy,  well-conducted  men,  without  much  skill  or 
capacity  to  act,  except  under  the  guidance  or  respon- 
sibility of  others.  He  can  calculate  what  their  work 
will  bring  him  in.  He  estimates  its  worth,  we  will  say, 
at  305.  per  week  for  each  man.  What  will  he  give  to 
each  of  these  men  ?  Not  so  much  as  30*.  That  you 
do  know.  How  much  less  you  are  not  prepared  to 
say.  He  distinguishes  others  who  to  these  same 
qualities  add  considerable  skill  and  intelligence.  The 
worth  of  their  labour  to  him  he  estimates  at  51.  per 
week  for  each  man.     How  much  less  than  5Z.  per  week 
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he  will  give  to  each  of  these  you  cannot  tell,  liut  lie 
Trill  not  give  so  mucK.  There  is  one  man  anioii«x  tlu'ni 
who,  by  his  great  experience  and  sagacity  as  a  su|ht- 
intendent,  by  more  ably  directing  the  work  of*  his 
kbonrers  and  by  the  saving  of  material,  would  be 
worth  to  him  5,000i  per  annum.  Ilis  wages  would  be 
80  large  that  they  would  probably  come  under  the 
denomination  of  salary,  and  be  paid  quarterly  or  by 
die  year,    but  would  not  be   as  much  as  5,000/.  ])er 

annum. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  few  others  of  the  a])j)li- 
cants  for  work — the  drunken,  the  disorderly  and  the 
dishonest.     The  employer's  estimate  of  what  he  could 
get  from  their  work  might  not  be  so  much  as  8s.  or 
10«.  per  week.     He  would  not  give  them  more  than 
that.     He  might  even  refuse  to  listen  to  their  applica- 
tion or  to  admit  them  on  his  premises.     His  first  step 
towards  employing  them,  if  so  inclined,  even  at  that 
miserable  pittance,  might  be  met  by  a  disinclination  or 
resistance  on  the  part  of  his  other  labourers  to  associate 
with  such  companions.     Another  class  of  labourers  will 
be  found  in  most  establishments — the  boys,  or  younger 
workmen.     Their  wages   would  be   very  small.     The 
relatives  of  these  young  people  might  be  old  servants  to 
whom  the  privilege  had  been  given  of  introducing  boys 
to  learn  their  business  at  almost  nominal  wages,  or  in 
the  case  of  other  boys,  their  parents  might  even  pay  out 
of  their  own  savings  or  capital  to  obtain  admission  for 

them. 

Some    interesting   questions   are    suggested  by   the 
employment  of  the  young  who  have  yet  to  learn  their 

M 
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business.  What  kind  of  business  is  that  likely  to  be  for 
introduction  to  the  learning  of  which  the  parents  of  a 
youth  are  willing  to  pay?  A  very  good  one.  In  what 
sense  does  it  appear  a  very  good  one  to  the  parents  of 
tlie  youth  ?  In  the  sense  of  its  being  likely  to  enable 
him,  with  the  requisite  application,  to  earn  hereafter 
high  wages,  and  perhaps  to  participate  in  large  profits. 
What  parents  are  those  who  are  able  to  purchase  such 
adrantages  for  a  child  ?  Those  who  have  some  capital 
of  their  own,  the  profit  of  which  is  less  attractive  in 
their  eyes  than  a  child's  advancement.  What  parents 
are  those  who  obtain  such  advancement  for  a  child 
without  payment  ?  Tliose  who  by  their  excellent 
character  and  long  service,  and  by  the  good  will  which 
they  have  established  in  the  aflfections  and  sympathies 
of  their  employers,  have  such  advantages  placed  at 
their  disposal.  What  kind  of  young  workmen  must 
they  be  who  derive  benefit  from  the  advantages  thus 
coming  to  them  through  the  influence  of  parents  and 
friends?  Those  who  have  acquired  knowledge  and 
formed  good  habits,  and  among  them  an  earnest  desire 
for  self-improvement.  These  qualifications  in  young 
workmen,  who  are  otherwise  comparatively  friendless, 
lead  to  industrial  success  with  much  gre?iter  certainty 
than  any  amount  of  influence  bestowed  upon  those  who 
are  deficient  in  such  qualifications. 

With  regard  to  the  thoroughly  bad  labourers — those 
who  have  grown  up  in  ignorance  and  vice,  they  cannot 
expect  employment  and  wages  in  any  ordinary  indus- 
trial establishment.  '  One  last  resource — an-  emanation 
from  the  very  drojrs  of  society,  mny  interpose  to  save 
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them  from  starvation^  or  from  the  disrrrucu  of  Ii\  in^MiiMtn 
the  labour  of  others.  There  are  em  plovers  uln>  hiv 
themselves  out  to  purchase  the  labour  of  rcpmliatcs — 
who  supervise  their  disreputable  W4)rkniL'ii  with  tin- 
nntiring  vigilance  of  a  police  officer  and  tlie  storii  riuvur 
of  a  despot.  The  work  executed  is  of  course  iii<litliT<  ii? 
in  quality  and  small  in  quantity,  and  out  of  it^  wnriii 
most  be  subtracted  compensation  for  tlie  lo:itliMii>M* 
office  of  curbing  vicious  propensities,  detecting  pliui'l'.:-, 
and  preventing  laziness. 

With  regard  to  the  efficient  labourers — tliose  who-c 
work  is  worth  to  their  employers  30«.  or  51.  per  week, 
or  5fiO0L  per  annum — ^will  they  obtain  anything  like 
those  amounts  as  wages?     Might  not  tlieir  employers 
refuse  to  give  them  even  the  half  of  those  sums,  reserv- 
ing  the   other  half  as  profit?     They  certainly  nii;rlit 
refuse.      On  the  other  hand,  these  efficient  labourers, 
well    knowing   the  worth   of  their   own   work,  nn'ght 
refuse  to  serve  for  less  than — say,  24«.  a  week,  80«.  a 
week,  and  4,000Z.   a   year   respectively.      Who  is  t() 
have  their  services,  and  what  their  wages  are  to  ]>e, 
must  depend  upon  the  opportunities  on  both  sides  of 
l>ettering   themselves  elsewhere.     An  employer  would 
not   like  to  lose  services  yielding  him  so  excellent  ii 
profit.     Would  the  labourers  be  likely  to  obtain  better 
wages  in  other  quarters?     Would  other  employers  he 
likely    to    remain    long   in   ignorance   that    labourers 
were  to  be  had  capable  of  earning  such  extraordinary 
profit  for  those  who  purchased  their  labour  ?     Or  might 
not  some  other  alternative  offer  itself?     Such  excellent 
workmen    would   scarcely   be    altogether   destitute    of 
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capital  of  their  own,  perhaps  lent  out,  but  which  they 
might  call  in.  They  would  have  in  their  possession 
the  means  of  subsistence  while  working  for  their  future 
maintenance.  The  strong  desire  of  labourers  to  meet 
with  employers  who  will  pay  them  the  best  wages,  and 
of  employers  to  obtain  the  best  workmen  in  proportion 
to  the  wages  disbursed,  will  rarely  fail  to  place  at  the 
command  of  each  labourer  wages  somewhat  in  propor- 
tion to  the  worth  of  his  performance.  An  additional 
security,  to  protect  the  better  labourers  from  the  neces- 
sity of  putting  up  with  wages  out  of  proportion  to  their 
worth,  is  to  be  found  in  the  resource  of  self-employ- 
ment through  their  own  capitals,  separately,  or  collec- 
tively by  partnership  or  association,  becoming,  perhaps, 
besides,  bidders  for  the  services  of  other  labourers. 

Our  examination  of  the  combined  action  of  labourers 
seeking  wages,  and  of  employers  seeking  labour,  seems 
to  lead  us  to  this  conclusion — that  there  must  be  a 
tendency  in  the  wages  of  each  labourer  to  approximate 
to  the  worth  of  his  labour.  Or  we  may  say,  as  the 
estimate  of  the  labourer's  worth  will  be  founded  upon 
the  labourer's  character,  that  the  relative  wages  of 
labourers  will  be  proximately  proportioned  to  their 
several  characters. 

At  the  two  extremes  of  such  a  scale  of  proportions, 
we  see  the  wages  of  those  individuals  who  combine  in 
their  persons  a  very  .large  number  of  the  good  qualities 
already  enumerated,  and  the  wages  of  those  miserable 
creatures  who  are  so  nearly  bereft  of  all  the  good 
qualities  as  to  cause  their  labour  to  be  almost  worth- 
less, except  in  rare  emergencies,  or  where  the  employer 
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will    perform    the    duty    of    gaoler    as    well    as    of 
employer. 

After  we  bad  examined  the  consequences  of  leaving 
unchecked  the  propensity  of  certain  individuals  to  take 
the  possessions  of  other  individuals  against  their  will, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  that  propensity  ought 
to  be  checked.     Now  that  we  have  examined  the  conse- 
quences of  permitting  capitalists  and  labourers  to  bargain 
with  one  another  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  labour, 
shall  we  also  come  to  the  conclusion  that  some  curb 
ought  to  be  placed  upon  this  freedom  of  bargain  ?     You 
wish  to  inquire  a  little  further?     Into  the  possession 
of  whom   does  the  wealth  of  the  country  pass  as  it 
leaves  the  capitalist's  ?  of  those  most  likely,  or  of  those 
least  likely  to  make  a  good  use  of  it?     Of  the  most 
likely.     While  they  are  consuming  this  wealth,  is  there 
not  reason   to   fear   that   the  stock  of  wealth  in   the 
country  will   be   seriously  diminished?     That   danger 
is  specially  guarded  against  by  the  care  of  capitalists 
to  distribute  their  wages  among  those  who  can  more 
than  replace  what  is  given  to  them.     What  is  likely 
to  be  the  effect  of  such  a  distribution  upon  the  morality 
of  the  people  ?     A  good  one,  since  it  holds  out  rewards 
in   the   shape  of   wealth    proportioned    to  .the  useful 
qualities  of  the  several  labourers.     But  is  it  not  fright- 
ful to  contemplate  the  miserable  condition  of  those  who 
are  inadequately  supplied   with  wealth?     It  is.     But 
what  has  brought  them  to  this  state?     Is  it  not  the 
consequence  of  their  own  misconduct,  which,  again,  is 
a  consequence  of  their  ignorance  and  bad  habits  ?     By 
what  means  can  they  be  raised  out  of  their  miserable 
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condition?  By  compelling  the  industrious  and  econo- 
mical to  give  them  wealth,  not  for  their  good  qualities, 
but  for  their  bad  ones?  No;  that  would  make  them 
worse,  and  corrupt  others  besides.  Is  such  a  state  of 
things,  then,  beyond  a  remedy?  Not  entirely.  But 
the  remedy  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  removal  of  ^ 
ignorance  and  the  improvement  of  habits,  through  better 
teacliing  and  training.  May  the  distribution  of  wages, 
according  to  the  characters  of  the  labourers,  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  a  people's  education?  Certainly, 
if  there  be  intelligence  enough  to  appreciate  it.  The 
young  ought  to  be  able  to  perceive  why  their  wages 
are  necessarily  low,  and  by  what  conduct  they  may 
hope  to  receive  an  increase.  They  ought  also  to  have 
deeply  impressed  upon  their  understandings  a  sense  of 
the  suflfering  and  degradation  that  await  them,  if  they 
do  not  strive  to  improve  in  all  respects,  and  in  par- 
ticular, to  make  the  labour  which  they  sell  as  profitable 
as  possible  to  their  employer,  whether  his  eye  be  upon 
them  or  not 

Is  there  not  yet  a  difficulty  to  be  met?  If  the 
wealthless  can  only  obtain  wealth  by  selling  their 
labour,  how  are  the  means  of  subsistence  to  be  obtained 
by  those  whose  labour  is  worthless,  among  whom  are 
to  be  found  the  most  pitiable,  those  who  cannot  help 
themselves — the  idiots,  the  insane,  the  blind,  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  the  infirm  ?  We  certainly  have  not  yet 
shown  how  these  helpless  beings  are  to  be  provided 
for;  neither  have  we  precluded  ourselves  from  con- 
sidering their  case  by  insisting  that  the  sale  of  labour 
should  be  the  only  way  of  obtaining  wealth  open  to  the 
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wealthless.  We  have  referred  more  than  onco  to  tlie 
duties  of  adults  to  childreiL  A  large  ])orti(>n  of  wealth 
is  appropriated  to  children,  for  which  no  ri.MjiiitaI  i» 
received  beyond  the  gratification  of  love  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  duty  performed.  If  for  love  wo  substitute 
pity,  we  may  say  that  the  call  of  duty  and  pity  smnnions 
us  to  maintain  out  of  our  wealth  all  the  destitute,  whose 
unrelieved  suffering  would  be  intolerable  to  a  bene- 
volent people,  caution  being  exercised  by  good  teaching 
and  tr^ning  to  prepare  all  who  are  not  incapacitiitcd  in 
early  life  to  provide,  by  their  own  good  conduct,  a<rainst 
seasons  of  infirmitv — a  portion  of  the  ordinarv  lot  of 
humanity. 

Capital  is  but  a  part  of  wealth ;  and,  although  its 
fdnction  is  most  important,  that  of  wealth  has  a  wider 
range.  The  function  of  wealth,  under  the  control  of 
a  highly  civilized  people,  is  to  contribute,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  the  well-being  of  society.  The  function 
of  capital  is  to  mauitain  and  increase  the  stock  of 
wealth.  The  minor  function  may  be  well  performed, 
while  the  ill-performance  of  the  major  function  may 
deprive  society  of  the  full  benefit  of  the  wealth  pro- 
vided for  it.  While  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how 
employers,  whose  whole  energy  and  intelligence  are 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  the  stock  of 
wealth  by  distributing  wages  among  labourers  according 
to  their  respective  producing  capacities,  can  be  charge- 
able with  the  miserable  condition  of  the  destitute;  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  charging  upon  the  great 
consumers  of  wealth  some  connivance  at  that  misery> 
seeing  how  small  a  part  of  their  enjoyment  of  wealth 
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consists  in  the  alleviation  of  misery,  and  how  much 
smaller  a  part,  if  any,  is  found  by  them  in  well-directed 
efforts  at  its  diminution  or  prevention. 

Because  we  are  now  only  investigating  the  duties 
of  the  possessors  of  wealth  in  their  capacity  of  pro- 
ducers, we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  other  duties 
obligatory  upon  them  in  their  capacity  of  consumers 
or  enjoyers.  The  full  investigation  of  these  we  must 
reserve  to  a  later  period.  Meanwhile,  we  need  not  be 
afraid  of  affirming  most  emphatically,  that  nothing  has 
been  disclosed  to  shake  our  faith  in  the  morality  of  the 
proceedings  of  those  capitalists  who  are  endeavouring 
to  distribute  their  capital  in  the  shape  of  wages  among 
the  labourers,  according  to  their  several  productive 
powers;  and  to  instruct,  discipline  and  guide  them  so 
as  to  develop  and  turn  to  account  what  further  power 
is  latent  in  them. 

Extending  our  thoughts  from  the  relative  wages  of 
individuals  and  classes  at  one  time  in  any  given  country, 
to  the  relative  rates  of  wages  in  other  countries,  or  in 
the  same  country  at  different  times,  some  very  inter- 
esting questions  are  suggested.  Are  the  prevailing 
rates  of  wages  the  same  in  all  countries  ?  No.  Are 
the  prevailing  rates  in  any  country  the  same  as  they 
have  been  at  all  former  periods  of  its  history  ?  No.  In 
which  country  should  you  think  the  inhabitants  are  the 
happier,  in  that  where  the  prevailing  wages  are  high, 
6r  in  that  where  they  are  low  ?  In  that  where  they  are 
high,  provided  the  habits  of  the  labourers  incline  them 
to  make  a  good  use  of  the  means  of  happiness  at  their 
disposal.     To  what  is  this  variety  in  the  prevailing  rate 
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of  wages  attributable?  You  hesitate  to  answer.  Well^ 
kt  as  make  a  few  preliminary  inquiries.  What  did  we 
agree  wages  are  paid  out  of?  CapitaL  If  on  a  sudden^ 
while  everything  else  remained  as  it  is,  the  half  of  the 
d^ital  in  any  country  were  to  be  destroyed,  what  would 
be  the  effect  upon  wages?  They  would  falL  There 
would  be  no  more  than  half  the  former  capital  to  distri- 
bute among  the  same  number  of  labourers.  Would  the 
lower  wages  be  distributed  much  in  the  same  way  as 
before^  according  to  the  qualities  of  the  workmen,  and 
those  of  the  work  on  which  they  are  employed  ?  Yes. 
Again,  if  instead  of  being  diminished,  the  capital  were  to 
be  suddenly  doubled,  what  would  be  the  effect  u})on 
wages?  They  would  rise.  Each  capitalist  being 
anxious  to  realise  profit  from  the  employment  of  the 
whole  of  his  capital,  and  the  number  of  labourers  re- 
maining the  same,  the  wages  of  each  would  be  higher. 

We  have  notable  proofs  of  the  dependence  of  the 
prevailing  rate  of  wages  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
capital,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  labourers. 
The  capital  of  a  country  is  not  a  fixed  but  a  fluctuating 
quantity,  ever  undergoing  consumption,  to  be  repro- 
duced, sometimes  with  great,  sometimes  with  small, 
increase;  but  now  and  then  without  increase,  or  even 
with  a  diminution.  We  can,  readily  trace  the  gradual 
and  silent  operation  of  these  changes  upon  the  rate  of 
wages.  It  is  the  custom  to  pay  wages  in  money ;  and 
money-wages  are  comparatively  free  from  fluctuation. 
But  mark  the  effect  of  the  vicissitudes  in  one  class  of 
industrial  operatioi^^  —  the  agricultural.  There  are 
medium  or    average    harvests,    and    good    and    bad 
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harvests.  The  consequence  of  each  in  its  turn  may  be 
8(Lf  4td.,  I2d.  as  the  price  of  tlie  quartern  loaf.  Would 
not  this  show  great  fluctuation  in  bread-wages?  and 
would  not  these  fluctuations  be  attributable  to  great 
variafions  in  the  quantity  of  that  part  of  capital  con- 
sisting of  bread  and  breadstuffs,  while  the  number  of 
labourers  remained  much  the  same  ? 

Passing  on  from  those  fluctuations  in  the  capital  of  a 
country  which  are  consequent  upon  the  uncertainties  of 
harvests,  and  which,  among  a  well-conducted  people, 
are  partly  provided  against  by  economy,  let  us  fix  our 
attention  upon  the  medium  or  average  capital  of  a 
country,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  its  labourers. 
What  is  it  where  the  prevailing  wages  are  high? 
Large.  What  is  it  where  the  prevailing  wages  are 
low?  Small.  But  such  a  state  of  things  as  a  small 
capital — small  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  labourers 
— is  a  state  of  things  which  all  good  men  must  desire  to 
see  amended.  How  is  the  suffering  consequent  upon 
inadequate  wages,  themselves  the  effect  of  insufficient 
capital,  to  be  relieved  ?  As  the  growth  of  capital  is  a 
work  of  time,  no  immediate  relief  is  possible.  Imme- 
diate consolation  and  assistance  mav  be  afforded  to  the 
more  destitute  by  those  who  are  in  possession  of  wealth, 
not  intended  to  be  employed  as  capital,  some  portion  of 
which  they  are  able  and  willing  to  appropriate  to  those 
purposes.  But  the  total  wealth  distributable  cannot  be 
increased  at  the  moment;  all  that  is  possible  is  a 
different  distribution  of  the  insufficient  quantity.  Is 
any  relief  possible  in  the  fiiture  against  suffering  from 
like  disproportion  between  the  quantity  of  capital  and 
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the  munber  of  labourers  ?  If  present  capital  cannot  be 
increased^  can  a  present  certainty  of  future  increase  be 
acquired  ?  If  that  could  be  acquired,  the  giiin  in  the 
shape  of  moral  comfort,  in  mitigation  of  physical  suffer- 
ing, would  be  immense.  Small  consolation  will  be 
derived  from  this  reflection  by  those  who  liJive  little 
fidth  in  the  change  producible  in  the  conduct  of  man, 
by  making  the  contemplation  of  future  ^ood  a  large 
item  among  his  present  enjoyments.  But  we  will  m>t 
rest  here;  for  men's  physical  wants  need  to  be  sui)i>lied, 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  over  the  physical  does 
not  imply  a  neglect  of  the  latter. 

Can  we  form  any  estimate  of  the  industrial  efforts  of 
the  present  generation,  compared  with  what  they  might 
he,  to  increase  future  capital  ?  Are  all  the  labourers  of 
the  present  day  working  as  steadily,  intelligently,  and 
skilfully  as  they  might?  Are  they  as  economical,  as 
trustworthy,  as  orderly,  as  sober,  as  zealous  in  working 
for  their  employers  as  they  ought  to  be?  There  is 
great  room  for  amendment  But  if  there  were  the 
amendment,  there  would  be  increase  of  future  capital- 
Are  there  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtaining  this 
amendment  ?  Yes ;  among  those  of  the  labourers  of  the 
present  generation  who  most  need  amendment,  there  are 
deeply-rooted  bad  habits  and  prejudices,  little  likely  to 
yield  to  any  reformatory  agencies  that  we  have  been  able 
to  institute.  And  are  we  thus  left  to  despair  of  ever 
accomplishing  any  improvement  in  a  prevailing  low 
rate  of  wages  ?  Not  so.  We  are  encouraged  to  rest 
our  hopes  upon  means  really  available  for  the  good 
purpose  in  view.    And  what  are  those  means  ?    Nothing 
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SO  difficult  and  disheartening  as  efforts  to  reform  those 
who  are  hardened  in  vice,  and  confirmed  in  prejudice 
and  ignorance.  Efforts  to  instruct  the  young  and  train 
them  in  good  habits  are  neither  difficult  nor  disheart- 
ening. Every  generation  of  adults  is,  day  by  day, 
receiving  new  recruits  into  its  ranks.  Let  them  be 
enlisted  out  of  our  schools,  instructed  as  they  ought  to 
be.  Let  them  come  conscious  of  what  they  can  do  for 
themselves  towards  forming  their  own  characters  and 
making  their  labour  worth  its  purchase  at  high  wages. 
Let  them  come  prepared  to  reason  with  their  almost 
destitute  parents  upon  the  importance  of  beginning  to 
save  at  once,  let  the  saving  be  ever  so  small,  for  the 
sake  of  the  habit,  and  with  themselves  of  the  certain 
damage  to  their  dispositions  from  yielding  to  temptation 
to  break  a  trust,  or  to  pilfer  the  property  of  others. 

Educational  efforts  for  raising  wages  are  sometimes 
objected  to  as  tedious  and  difficult!  None  of  you  would 
prefer  a  lingering  and  laborious  method  of  raising 
inadequate  wages  to  one  more  rapid  and  easy.  But  if 
the  first  alone  be  practicable,  you  will  listen  with  feel- 
ings of  mingled  scorn  and  indignation  to  those  who, 
neglecting  what  is  difficult  but  practicable,  delude  the 
miserable  victims  who  listen  to  them  with  fallacious 
hopes  of  the  easy  though  impracticable.  They  have 
no  faith  in  education ;  nor  ought  they  to  have,  consider- 
ing the  wretched  substitute  for  good  teaching  and 
training  understood  by  them  under  that  name. 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  the  rise 
and  fall  of  wages  which  is  often  mentioned  with  dismay 
by  those  who  are  given  to  meditate  upon  the  means 
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of  improving  their  fellow-creatures.  It  lias  been 
observed  that  increased  wages  are  made  the  occasion 
of  increased  dissipation  and  extravafrance,  aii<l  even 
idleness;  instead  of  being  turned  to  account  in  bettering 
the  condition  of  those  who  receive  them.  A  man  not 
strong  in  faith^  and  witnessing  such  suicidal  conduct, 
may  well  feel  discouraged  in  his  efforts  to  imjirove  tlie 
lot  of  others.  He  knows  that  inadequate  wa<res  are 
irreconcileable  with  well-beinff.  If  not  very  clear  as 
to  the  means  for  the  purpose,  he  is  nevertheless  anxious 
to  co-operate  in  attempts  to  raise  them.  But  lie  finds 
that  some  of  those  who,  amid  the  fluctuations  which 
occur,  occasionally  fall  in  with  higher  wages,  actually 
damage,  rather  than  better  their  position,  by  tlie  use 
which  they  make  of  them. 

A  grand  opening  here  presents  itself  to  the  religious 
educator.  He  needs  not  to  be  told  that  increase  of 
wealth,  under  whatever  form  it  is  presented,  is  an 
increase  of  opportunity  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good; 
although  well-being,  without  an  adequate  supply  of 
wealth,  is  unattainable.  How  can  he  conduct  his 
teaching  and  training,  so  as  to  place  future  adequate 
wages  within  the  probable  reach  of  his  pupils,  and  gift 
them  with  the  dispositions  to  benefit  by  the  wealth  at 
their  disposal  ? 

A  great  distinction  is  to  be  observed  between 
temporary,  partial  and  accidental  high  wages,  and  a 
prevailing  high  rate  of  wages.  The  former  are  not 
irreconcileable  with  that  defective  self-government  which 
leads  to  misapplication  of  wealth;  while  the  latter,  as 
you  have  satisfied  yourselves,  can  only  be  the  conse- 
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quence  of  good  self-government  The  qualities  which 
incline  to  the  judicious  application  of  wealth  are  a 
portion  of  those  which  constitute  producing  power; 
and  producing  capacity  brings  comparatively  high 
wages  to  the  workman.  Sobriety  may  be  fixed  upon 
as  an  example  of  such  qualities.  They  are  also  among 
those  which  lead  to  increase  of  capital ;  and  of  those, 
economy  may  be  cited  as  an  example.  The  religious 
educator  competent  to  do  the  work,  as  well  as  to 
preach  the  word,  bends  all  his  thoughts  in  succession, 
to  the  Jirst  requisite — training  in  good  habits,  following 
it  up  with  the  second  requisite — teaching  how  to  know 
and  distinguish  good  and  bad  conduct;  and  leading 
irresistibly  to  the  third  requisite — self-discipline,  through 
which  the  understanding  and  the  disposition  jointly  tend 
towards  perfection  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
duty. 

In  our  yet  imperfect  state  of  civilization,  the  religious 
educator  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  grave  diflB- 
culties.  He  has  something  more  to  do  than  to  aid 
good  parents  in  their  good  work  well  begun.  He  may 
have  to  wean  himself  from  a  habit  of  indolent  reliance 
upon  preaching  and  praying.  He  must  strive  to  bring 
some  alleviation  to  the  young  for  the  blight  fastened 
upon  them  through  bad,  or  ignorant,  or  careless 
parents.  He  will  have  to  adapt  his  school  work  to 
the  reforming  of  bad  habits,  as  well  as  to  the  forming 
of  good  ones;  to  the  correcting  and  obliterating  a 
current  of  erroneous  ideas,  as  well  as  of  establishing 
a  current  of  ideas  leading,  through  good  self-discpline, 
to  good  conduct  and  well-being. 
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A  reformatory  school,  the  children  in  which  liave 
been  drawn  from  the  haunts  of  vagrancy  and  crime, 
might  be  taken  as  a  special  place  of  probation  to  test 
the  abilities  of  a  religious  teacher.  He  may  not,  like 
the  physician  in  a  hospital,  have  to  treat  incurable 
diseases;  but  he  has,  at  least,  to  deal  with  incipient 
derangement  He  must  imitate  the  pliysician  in  one 
thing — ^he  must  spare  no  pains  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  several  complaints  of  his  young  patients. 
Above  all,  he  must  beware  of  so  conducting  his  dis- 
cipline as  to  lead  them  to  hide  from  him  the  symptom ii 
of  the  moral  taint  which  he  has  to  eradicate,  lest  it 
fasten  upon  them  for  life. 

You  would  expect  to  find  boys  in  such  a  school  who, 
having  been  untrained,  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
conform  cheerfully  to  its  rules  or  to  work  cheerfully 
at  tasks  demanding  steadiness  of  application.  You 
would  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  some  among  them 
were  prepared  to  avow,  without  scruple,  their  desire 
to  escape  work.  I  was  once  present  at  a  collective 
lesson  in  a  reformatory  school,  upon  wages,  and  the 
reciprocal  duties  of  masters  and  servants.  Much  of 
what  we  have  discussed  together  had  been  brought 
before  the  boys  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  vitiated  state 
of  their  thoughts  and  dispositions,  when  a  bold  and 
blunt  answer  from  a  boy  gave  a  new  direction  to  the 
lesson.  The  question  was — Can  your  master's  eye  be 
ever  upon  you  while  you  are  working  for  the  wages 
which  he  will  have  agreed  to  pay  you  ?  No.  Will  it 
be  possible  occasionally  for  you  to  shirk  some  portion 
of  the  work  which  he  will  be   expectinc:   from    yon  ? 
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Yes.  What  would  you  do,  were  such  an  opportunity  to 
present  itself?  "  Shirk  my  work  /"  was  the  unhesitating 
answer  shouted  out  by  one  of  the  boys.  Others  in  the 
class  dissented  from  it. 

The  teacher  made  no  sign  of  disapprobation  at  this 
barefaced  expression  of  preference  for  idle  dishonesty ; 
but  quietly  proceeded  with  the  lesson,  taking  care  to 
direct  his  succeeding  questions  to  the  one  who  showed 
how  much  he  needed  more  than  ordinary  moral  effort 
in  his  behalf.     Your   school-fellows  and  you   seem  to 
be  of  different  opinions.     Let  us  examine  together  into* 
this.      Having  shirked  your  work   once   successfully, 
would  you  be  likely  to  have  similar  opportunities  after- 
wards?   and  would  you  use  them  in  the  same  way? 
If  this  continued  for  a  long  time,  would  you  be  growing 
up  into  an  idle  or  an  industrious  man?     Would  the 
manner  in  which  you  worked  be  making  itself  apparent 
to  your  fellow  workmen,  and  lastly  to  your  master? 
Might  you  be  required,  in  some  emergency,  to  make 
extra  exertion,  and   stick  longer  than  usual   to   your 
work?      Might  you   be   unequal  to   the  work,  while 
other  labourers  were   not?    and  why?     What  would 
happen  to  you  when  the  discovery  of  your  idle  habits 
and    impotency   was    made?      Dismissal    or    reduced 
wages  ?     What  kind  of  wages  do  all,  even  idle,  work- 
men prefer?     Good  wages.     Might  you  not  easily  get 
good  wages  elsewhere?  or  find  another  master,  if  dis- 
missed?    No.      A  good  master  would    not  take  me 
without  a  character ;  and  a  bad  master  would  be  sharp 
enough  not  to  give  me  more  than  my  worth.     After 
you  will  have  become  idle,  suffering  and  despised,  we 
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may  ask — ^Was  the  first  opportunity  for  idleness,  before 
incurable  habits  of  idleness  had  been  formed,  a  good 
or  a  bad  thing  for  you  ?  A  bad.    But  such  opportunities 
occur  to  everybody.     Boys  must  learn  how  to  use  them. 
Is  there  more  than  one  way  of  using  them  ?    The  boy 
who   resists   one   tfemptation  to   shirk   his  work,  how 
does  he  feel  at  the  second  opportunity?  better  or  less 
able  to  resist?    Better.     He  gradually  grows  into  an 
industrious  workman,  earning  higher  and  higher  wages, 
thriving  and  respected.     Then,  since  opportunities  of 
shirking  work  will  present  themselves,  what  ought  we 
to  do  ?     What  would  it  be  best  for  you  to  be  able  to 
do?     Your  first  answer  was  given  because  you  feel 
how  painful  it  is  to  you,  at  times,  with  your  habits, 
to  be  kept  to  work.     You  are  quite  right  to  say  what 
you  think.     But  you  and  all  of  us  are  liable  to  think 
wrong,  and  we  should  always  be  ready  to  examine  our 
thoughts  and  to  correct  them,  if  they  are  wrong.    Some- 
times we  can  assist  ourselves  to  form  good  resolutions, 
and  to  keep  them,  if  we  examine  what  others  are  doing, 
and  consider  what  they  ought  to  do.     Some  men  are 
idle  and  some  industrious.     Which  are  the  happier? 
Which  boys  grows  into   industrious   men,  those  who 
take  every  opportunity  of  giving  way  to  idleness,  or 
those  who  struggle  vigorously  against  its  temptations? 
The   latter.     Carry  these  thoughts   away  with    you. 
You  seem  a  courageous  boy,  well  able,  if  you  would 
try,  to  resist  an  enemy  that  comes  openly  against  you. 
Be  not  less  courageous  and  watchful  against  an  enemy 
that  creeps  stealthily  upon  you,  and  would  end  by 
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binding  jou  down  in  slavery  and  disgrace.  Whether 
\\mr  mastor^s  eye  be  on  you  or  not,  never  let  your  own 
ex-e  bo  blind  to  the  miserable  fate  of  those  who  begin 
bv  shirking  their  work,  and  end  by  being  unable  to 
oxecutt  it 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Efforts  of  capitalists  to  earn  as  much  profit  as  possible — Ought  these 
efforts  to  be  controlled  by  any  legal  restrictions  ?  and,  if  not,  can 
they  eyer  fidl  to  be  beneficial  to  society? — Influence  of  these 
efforts  upon  the  condition  of  labourers — Engagements  of  capitalists 
among  one  another — ^Borrowers,  lenders  and  partners — Tendency 
of  profits  to  distribute  themselyes  among  capitalists  according  to 
their  seyeral  qualifications — ^Insufficient  wages  of  labourers  not 
attributable  to  the  large  profits  of  capitalists — ^Why  labourers  do 
not  seek  seryioe  with  incompetent  employers — Capitalists  who 
earn  the  largest  profits  most  likely  to  employ  the  best  workmen, 
and  to  pay  the  best  wages — Incapable  workmen  ayoided  by 
capable  employers — Their  low  wages  to  be  accounted  f<)r  by  their 
lack  of  producing  power — Duty  of  all  classes,  not  of  employers  in 
particular,  to  assist  in  remoying  the  causes  of  low  wages  through 
the  better  teaching  and  training  of  the  young — ^Field  of  useftdness 
yet  imperfectly  explored  by  the  religious  educator. 

The  questions  next  in  order  for  our  consideration  refer 
to  the  conduct  of  capitalists.  What  have  they  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing  ?  What  ought  they  to  be  per- 
mitted to  do  ?  Or  what  ought  they  to  do  of  their  own 
accord  if  unrestricted?  The  aim  of  all  capitalists  is 
to  obtain  profit  They  have  refrained  from  the  con- 
sumption of  wealth  in  order  to  provide  for  probable 
future  wants.  They  are  led  to  apply  this  wealth  as 
capital^  and  to  superintend  its  application  as  a  means 
of  providing  more  for  probable  future  wants.  Are  they 
all  equally  successful  in  their  attempts  at  earning  profit? 
No  ?  Some  understand  better  how  to  administer  their 
capital,  and  some  are  more  vigilant,  enterprising  and 
expert  in  its  administration.     The  daily  records  of  life 
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are  perpetually  telling  us  of  capitalists  who  have  realized 
large  profits,  and  also  of  capitalists  who,  in  their 
attempts  to  obtain  profit,  have  not  only  been  unsuc- 
cessful, but  have  actually  lost  their  capitals. 

Of  two  farmers,  each  possessing  abundance  of  stock 
and  implements  of  husbandry,  and  the  means  of  hiring 
what  labourers  they  need,  the  one  who  has  in  perfection 
the  knowledge  and  habits  that  qualify  for  the  direction 
and  control  of  all  these,  will  earn  a  larger  profit  than 
the  one  who  has  a  less  perfect  hold  of  these  qualities. 
Of  one,  the  stock  will  thrive  and  the  crops  will  flourish ; 
while  of  the  other,  the  stock  may  pine  and  the  crops 
faiL     Varieties  of  qualifications  must  lead  to  various 
degrees  of  success  among  capitalists  in  every  branch 
of  business.     We  will   only  institute  one  more  com- 
parison— one  between  two  manufacturers.     They  have 
first  to  plan  and  build  their  factory,  then  to  arrange 
and  distribute  the  work  to  be  done  among  the  numerous 
workpeople  in  their  employment,  and  to  preserve  order 
and  efficiency  among   them.     They  have,  besides,   to 
understand  everything  connected  with  the  raw  material 
of  their  manufacture,  and  where  to  obtain  it   at  the 
smallest  cost;    and,  lastly,  they  must  turn   out   their 
manufactured  article   of    the   quality   and    form   best 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  purchasers,  and  ascertain  when 
and  where  these  purchasers  are  to  be  found.     One  can 
perform  all  these  duties  of  his  position  in  perfection, 
the  other  but  indifferently.     Will  not  the  profit  of  the 
former  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  latter?     Whatever 
circumstances  in  addition  may  lead  to  different  amounts 
of  profit  among  capitalists,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
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tbese  differences  must  be  partly  determined  by  the 
relative  degrees  of  perfection  in  which  they  possess  the 
good  qoalities. 

In  the  case  of  capitalists  among  whom  we  can  di»- 
dsgaish  no  superiority  in  regard  to  their  resi)cctive 
qualities^  the  character  of  the  employments  which  it 
is  open  to  them  to  engage  in  will  also  lead  to  a  diil'er- 
ance  of  profit  If  we  divide  the  employments  of 
capitalists  into  two  classes^  the  comparatively  attractive 
and  the  comparatively  repulsive,  what  but  the  prospect 
of  the  larger  profit  obtainable  in  the  latter  would  induce 
capitalists  to  embark  in  it?  We  need  not  go  over 
^gain  the  ground  so  carefully  examined  when  con- 
43idering  the  causes  of  differences  of  wages. 

Is  there  anything  else  which  would  be  likely  to 
occasion  differences  in  the  amount  of  profit  eamable  by 
different  capitalists?  For  example,  if  we  take  the 
case  of  any  two  capitalists  engaged  in  similar  employ- 
ments, and  equally  possessed  of  the  desirable  qualities, 
will  their  profits  be  equal  ?  To  be  more  specific,  will 
two  builders,  or  two  shipowners,  or  two  merchants,  so 
circumstanced  be  likely  to  earn  equal  profits?  Are 
there  any  other  matters  which  we  have  not  yet  noticed, 
but  which  might  lead  to  differences  of  profit  ?  What 
would  be  the  consequence  if  one  of  the  builders  had  a 
quantity  of  tools  and  material  and  other  requisites  for 
his  business  double  that  possessed  by  the  other  ?  if  one 
of  the  shipowners  had  twice  as  many  ships  with  their 
appurtenances  as  the  other?  if  one  merchant  had  twice 
as  much  capital  as  the  other?  Equal  in  all  other 
respects,  would  the  possessors  of  the  larger  capitals 
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obtain  larger  profits?  If  not,  would  they  not  divest 
themselves  of  their  superabundant  capitals,  and  then 
earn  the  same  profit  with  their  smaller  capitals  ?  But 
the  capital  of  which  they  divested  themselves,  wherein 
should  it  differ  from  other  capital  that  its  administrators 
cannot  earn  a  profit  by  its  employment? 

There  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusicm  that  of  two 
capitalists  equal  in  all  other  respects,  the  one  in  possess- 
sion  of  the  larger  capital  will  earn  the  larger  profit. 
The  usages  that  have  sprunfi^  up  amoni?  capitalists  for 
ft,  p.^  of  .«.tahg  L  1.  Vbl  iplo^ent 
of  capital  fnrmsh  us  with  the  means  of  judging  how 
much  of  the  total  profit  earned  ought  to  be  assigned  to 
the  qualities  of  the  capitalists,  and  how  much  to  the 
quantity  of  their  capital  They  borrow  capital  and 
pay  for  its  use.  They  lend  capital  and  receive  for  ita 
use.  What  passes  from  one  to  the  other,  besides  the 
capital,  is  some  agreed  amount  proportioned  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  capital  and  the  length  of  the  time  for 
which  it  is  lent.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  **  interest.'* 
Profit,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  tmcertain  quantity.  The 
arrangement  in  borrowing  capital  generally  is  to  pay  a 
certain  interest  for  the  year  for  each  100^,  and  for 
shorter  periods  in  proportion.  The  amount  of  interest 
for  each  lOOZ.  is  called  the  **  rate  of  interest"  Thus 
the  rate  of  interest  is  said  to  be  2,  2^,  3,  5,  or  10  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

Once  possessed  of  the  knowledge  at  what  rate  of 
interest  capital  is  borrowed,  can  we  not  judge  how 
much  of  any  capitalist's  profit  is  attributable  to  his 
capital,  and  how  much  to  his  personal  qualities?    K  we 
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were  informed  of  two  capitalists^  with  equal  capitals, 
say  with  lO^OOO^.  each,  and  equal  in  all  other  respects, 
should  we  not  expect  that  their  profits  would  be  equal  ? 
We  might  fancy  them  to  be  earning  each  2,0002.  per 
annum.  If  we  next  introduce  a  third  capitalist  equal 
to  the  others  in  all  respects  except  that  his  capital  is 
only  5,0002.,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  his  deficiency 
of  capital,  he  is  prevented  from  realizing  more  than  a 
profit  of  1,0002.  per  annum,  what  may  we  feel  certain 
he  would  do,  if  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  capital 
could  readily  be  borrowed  were  5  per  cent  ?  He 
would  borrow  5,0002.  capital,  and  with  it  earn  another 
1,0002.  profit,  and  thereby  place  himself  on  a  level  with 
his  two  co-equals,  excepting  only  the  2502.  interest  due 
by  him  to  the  lender  of  the  5,0002.  capital.  We  might 
even  suppose  a  fourth  administrator  of  capital,  also 
equal  to  the  others  in  qualities,  but  possessing  no  capital 
of  his  own  and  yet  inspiring  capitalists  with  so  much 
confidence  as  to  be  trusted  by  them  with  10,0002. 
capital  at  the  same  rate  of  interest.  His  profit  would 
be  2,0002.  per  annum,  out  of  which  he  would  have  to 
pay  5002.  interest  The  income  of  each  of  the  two  first 
administrators  would  be  2,0002.,  that  of  the  third 
1,7502,,  and  that  of  the  fourth  1,5002.  The  remunera- 
tion for  the  administrative  capacity  of  each  would  be 
the  same,  say  1,5002.,  their  capacities  being  equal.  The 
remuneration  for  the  use  of  capital  would  be  equal  with 
the  two  first,  say  5002.,  because  their  capitals  were 
10,0002.  each ;  that  of  the  third  would  only  be  one-half 
of  each  of  the  two  former,  because  his  capital  was  only 
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5fiO0L ;  and  that  of  the  fourth  would  be  nil,  because 
he  had  no  capital. 

Unless  some  other  reason  intervene  to  which  we  have 
not  yet  adverted,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  eflForts 
of  capitalists  and  administrators  of  capital  would  be 
uniformly  directed  to  the  earning  of  the  largest  amount 
of  profit,  regard  being  had  to  the  agreeables  and  dis- 
agreeables in  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
administration  of  the  capital  might  have  to  be  con- 
ducted ;  and  that  such  part  of  the  profit  as  might  attach 
to  the  possession  of  capital  would  be  settled  by  agree- 
ment between  borrowers  and  lenders,  the  first  striving 
to  pay  as  little,  and  the  second  to  receive  as  much 
interest  as  possible  for  capital  on  loan. 

Perceiving  no  other  reason  that  can  intervene,  we 
still  feel  bound  to  ask — Ought  capitalists  and  adminis- 
trators of  capital  to  act  in  this  way  ?  And  here,  again, 
let  us  not  pass  lightly  over  the  import  of  this  word 
"oitghV^  What  ought  all  people  to  do — that  which 
promotes,  or  that  which  impedes  the  general  well-being  ? 
Clearly  the  former  ?  Then,  before  we  agree  upon  our 
verdict  in  this  instance,  before  we  can  decide  whether 
capitalists  ought  to  be  ever  labouring  to  earn  the  largest 
profits,  we  must  ascertain  what  will  be  the  eflfect  of 
these  labours  of  theirs  upon  the  well-being  of  society. 
An  investigation  of  the  actual  proceedings  of  any 
administrator  of  capital  would  answer  our  purpose. 
Shall  we  fix  upon  those  of  the  farmer,  manufacturer, 
merchant  or  carrier  ?  You  prefer  that  we  should  begin 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  farmer.     We  will  visit  him 
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unexpectedly^  and  take  him  in  the  midst  of  the  ordinary 
routine  of  his  work,  with  all  his  stock  and  implements, 
and  the  distribution  of  his  labourers  according  to  their 
several  capacities  and  the  call  for  their  services,  on  tlie 
different  parts  of  the  farm.  On  inquiry,  we  find  that 
the  rotation  of  his  crops,  the  stock  that  he  is  breeding 
and  fattening,  and  that  which  he  is  sending  to  market, 
as  well  as  the  occupation  of  his  labourers,  are  all 
determined  by  his  estimate  of  what  will  lead  to  the 
largest  profit.  Is  that  the  consideration  which  ought  to 
weigh  with  him  ?  He  is  not  only  performing  and  com- 
pleting work  already  planned,  but  he  is  meditating  upon 
future  works.  He  asks  our  advice.  Shall  he  sow  wheat, 
or  oats,  or  barley,  turnips,  or  clover?  Shall  he  dress 
his  land  with  farm-yard  dung  or  bone,  or  guano  ?  If 
any  one  of  these  courses  would  probably  leave  him 
without  a  crop,  while  another  might  be  expected  to 
yield  him  a  large  crop,  which  should  we  recommend, 
looking  to  the  morality  of  his  proceedings,  that  is,  to 
their  probable  efiect  upon  the  welfare  of  society?  He 
has  corn  or  hay  or  sheep  ready  to  take  to  market  He 
hears  of  three  or  four  different  markets.  Shall  we 
advise  him  to  send  them  to  the  one  where  he  will  obtain 
the  lowest  price,  in  the  belief  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
seeking  high  prices?  Or,  do  we  think  that  he  would 
really  be  directing  his  supplies  to  the  markets  where 
they  were  most  needed  if  he  sent  them  to  the  buyers 
who  offered  the  highest  prices  ?  He  wants  to  replace 
some  of  his  agricultural  implements.  He  inquires  and 
inspects,  and  finds  that  many  different  kinds  are  to  be 
had  at  the  same  cost,  some  of  which  will  enable  his 
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labourers,  acting  under  his  superintendence,  to  obtain 
for  him  much  more  produce  out  of  his  farm  than  the 
others.  Which  shall  we  advise  him  to  purchase  ?  Or, 
implements  of  equal  efficiency  in  his  opinion  are  offered 
to  him,  but  some  at  much  lower  prices  than  others. 
Should  he  purchase  the  high  priced  or  the  low  priced  ? 
Independently  of  what  would  best  suit  his  own  special 
object,  whom  ought  he  to  encourage?  the  maker  of  the 
best  implements  at  the  lowest  cost,  or  the  maker  of 
inferior  implements  at  a  higher  cost  ?  What  ought  to 
be  our  advice  to  him,  if  he  appealed  to  us  ? 

Uppermost  in  our  thoughts  all  this  time  will  be  the 
condition  of  the  labourers  who  worked  on  his  farm.  In 
our  present  state  of  semi-civilization,  we  can  scarcely 
expect  to  find  them  all,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
terms,  industrious,  intelligent,  skilful,  carefiil,  sober, 
trustworthy,  and  zealous  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  The  farmer  will-  complain  to  us  of  the  short- 
comings of  many  of  them.  He  will  tell  us  how  he 
employs  the  best  of  them  in  the  places  of  greater  trust, 
and  gives  them  the  higher  wages ;  that  there  are  some 
among  them  who  give  him  much  cause  for  dissatisfaction, 
and  from  whom  his  eye  cannot  safely  be  averted,  and 
whom  he  would  gladly  replace  by  others  if  he  could  be 
sure  to  better  himself.  But  he  has  learned  to  hesitate 
in  dismissing  those  whose  defects  experience  has  shown 
to  him,  to  take  up  with  others  who  on  trial  may  prove 
to  be  worse.  He  had  just  dismissed  one  whose  drunken 
and  irregular  habits  not  only  made  his  labour  unequal 
to  his  wages,  but  were  endangering  the  morals  of  the 
younger  labourers  on  the  farm,  disturbing  the  peace 
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and  comfort  of  all^  and  Impeding  the  work.  This  course 
of  conduct^  he  tells  us^  is  the  best  in  his  opinion  for  the 
profitable  working  of  his  farm.  Does  it  also  conduce 
to  the  best  and  largest  crops  for  the  general  benefit  of 
society^  and  to  the  encouragement  of  the  best  qualities 
of  the  labourers  ?  Or  in  what  respects  would  we  advise 
him  to  change  the  course  which  he  had  adopted  ? 

We  have  yet  some  observations  to  make  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  labourers.  We  find  their  cottages  far  too 
small  for  their  families^  the  accommodations  inadequate 
to  the  ordinary  decencies  of  life,  their  furniture  and 
clothing  meagre,  health  and  morals  alike  in  jeopardy. 
But  they  tell  us,  that  what  we  see  is  all  that  their 
wages  will  afford,  even  with  a  short  allowance  of  food 
of  indifferent  quality.  "  This  is  most  sad,"  we  say  to 
the  farmer.  "Is  it  true?"  With  most  of  them  it  is. 
Then  why,  we  might  ask,  do  you  not  give  them  better 
wages  ?  Is  it  not  cruel  to  leave  them  thus  underpaid  ? 
The  farmer  would  tell  us,  perhaps,  that  he  laments 
their  state  as  much  as  we  do,  but  that  it  is  out  of  his 
power  to  alter  it.  The  whole  of  his  capital  is  employed, 
and  if  he  could  borrow  more,  he  does  not  know  that  he 
would  be  able  to  employ  it  to  a  profit.  And,  besides, 
the  capital  which  he  might  borrow,  would  be  withdrawn 
from  providing  wages  for  labourers  elsewhere.  He  pays 
as  high  wages  as  his  neighbours — ^indeed  higher,  because 
he  has  always  tried  to  get  superior  men  and  attach  them 
to  him.  He  does  not  say  this  boastfully.  He  thinks 
that  in  this  way  he  really  gets  more  out  of  his  men  in 
proportion  to  the  wages  which  he  pays.  He  had 
lived  to  see  some  of  his  neighbours  sold  up,  and  their 
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labourers  thrown  out  of  employTnent  for  a  time.  Even 
now  the  year  seldom  goes  round  without  our  having 
some  able-bodied  men  thrown  upon  the  parish ;  and  if 
I  were  to  give  higher  wages  than  I  do,  I  should  have 
to  employ  fewer  labourers  than  I  do,  and  thus  turn 
some  adrift  to  seek  wages  elsewhere,  or  fall  back  upon 
the  poor-rates.  It  appears  that  the  farmer  has  been 
doing  the  best  he  could  to  earn  profit.  Has  he  also 
been  doing  what  is  best  adapted  to  benefit  society  in 
general  and  his  labourers  in  particular?  Or  what 
better  could  we  suggest  to  him? 

In  our  examination  of  the  farmer's  proceedings,  we 
have  confined  our  inspection  to  what  he  is  about  as  a 
capitalist  or  a  superintendent  of  capital.  You  Would 
not  be  likely  to  omit  inquiring  how  he  conducted  him- 
self in  a  wider  sphere — that  of  a  man.  He  is  son, 
husband,  father,  citizen,  as  well  as  capitalist  As  a 
capitalist  he  succeeds,  and  by  succeeding  he  benefits 
society.  He  earns  an  income  in  the  shape  of  profit. 
How  does  he  appropriate  this  income  ?  Has  he  more 
than  enough  to  provide  satisfactorily  for  his  family  and 
himself?  If  he  have,  how  does  he  apply  this  surplus  ? 
Does  he  attend  to  the  wants  of  his  destitute  neighbours, 
and  especially  of  their  children?  Does  he  strive  to 
prevent  their  being  cut  off  from  that  teaching  and 
training,  the  want  of  which  has  blighted  the  existence 
of  their  parents  ?  The  duties  indicated  in  these  ques- 
tions are  common  to  all  who  have  incomes  at  their 
disposal,  from  whatever  source  derived.  They  are  not 
specially  allotted  to  administrators  of  capital,  whose 
business  it  is  to  earn  the  largest  possible  profit  by  the 
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most  jadicious  application  of  capital.  Considered  as 
duties  of  all  possessors  of  wealth,  they  are  binding 
upon  them  rather  in  their  capacities  of  consumers  or 
spenders,  than  of  producers  or  earners.  Correct  notions 
concerning  the  performance  of  these  duties  arc  more 
likely  to  be  arrived  at  by  asking  how  a  man  ought  to 
spend  his  income,  than  by  asking  how  he  ought  to  use 
his  capital. 

We  might  visit  the  establishments  of  otlier  adminis- 
trators of  capital,  and  ask  the  same  questions  with 
respect  to  all  their  proceedings.  If  we  see  on  all  hands 
efforts  at  buying  the  best  and  cheapest,  at  organizing 
and  contriving  so  as  to  produce  the  best  and  most 
abundant  at  the  smallest  cost,  and  in  selling  at  the 
highest  price,  where  would  we  recommend  a  change  for 
the  better  ?  Could  we  point  out  to  these  administrators 
some  way  of  doing  good  to  society  more  efficacious  than 
that  of  striving  to  earn  a  large  profit  for  themselves  ? 

An  exemplification  has  been  given  to  the  world  with- 
in the  last  twenty  years,  of  the  results,  on  a  large 
Icale,  in  one  department  of  industry,  of  this  effort  to 
earn  profit  by  what  is  intended  to  be  the  best  applica- 
tion of  capital.  From  small  beginnings,  the  larger  part 
of  the  traffic  on  the  turnpike  roads  has  been  gradually 
drawn  to  the  rail.  A  capital,  estimated  at  nearly 
400,000,000?.,  has  been  diverted  from  other  departments 
of  business  to  that  of  railway  traffic.  With  what  view? 
with  that,  in  the  opinion  of  its  abettors,  of  earning  a 
larger  profit  than  was  obtainable  elsewhere.  And  what 
has  been  the  effect  on  the  public  of  this  profit-hunting 
of  capitalists  ?    Has  it  supplied  them  with  a  compara- 
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tively  cheap,  rapid  and  safe  means  of  transport?  What 
has  been  the  effect  upon  the  labourers  employed  as 
compared  with  those  employed  on  the  old  coach  roads? 
Has  it  exhibited  before  the  eyes  of  the  public  a  vastly 
superior  body  of  men,  partly  the  result  of  our  general 
progress  in  civilization,  but  principally  the  result  of  an 
improved  discipline  under  a  higher  development  of 
administrative  capacity  in  those  entrusted  with  the 
application  of  capital  ? 

There  are  many  things  presented  to  our  notice  here 
which  will  demand  a  more  thorough  investigation  by 
and  by ;  but  we  must  bestow  a  few  moments'  attention, 
even  now,  upon  the  comparative  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  coalitions  or  associations,  or  partner- 
ships between  two  or  more  capitalists.  Why  do  capital- 
ists associate?  In  some  cases  to  earn  a  profit  larger 
than  could  be  obtained  by  isolated  efforts.  In  some 
cases  to  earn  a  profit  otherwise  unattainable.  But  will 
not  a  coalition  for  the  former  purpose  force  all  who, 
with  small  capitals,  are  engaged  in  the  same  business, 
either  to  abandon  their  work,  or  to  conduct  it  in  th^ 
same  manner?  And  woijld  not  this  be  a  great  hard- 
ship upon  those  who,  by  long  habit,  had  become  dis- 
qualified for  working  under  new  arrangements?  It 
would.  But  this  is  necessarily  the  fate  of  all  who 
cannot  accommodate  themselves  to  each  industrial 
improvement  as  it  crosses  their  path.  If  an  improved 
administration  of  capital,  through  association,  supjply 
the  conmnmity  with  a  larger  quantity  of  some  com- 
modity and  of  better  quality  than  could  be  supplied  by 
individuals  acting  independently  with  the  same  capital. 
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is  not  this  a  similar  effect  to  the  one  produced  hj  sub- 
stituting the  plough  for  the  spade,  the  steam-boat  for 
the  hoy,  the  bridge  for  the  wherry,  the  locomotive  for 
the  horse,  the  electric  telegraph  for  the  semaphore  aud 
mounted  courier,  the  printing-press  for  the  penman? 
Which  ought  we  to  do  ?  to  stop  all  the  new  productive 
powers  and  arrangements,  or  teach  our  young  that 
these  repeated  substitutions  of  superior  for  inferior 
agencies  is  part  of  the  conditions  of  progress,  and  that 
all  who  would  not  suffer  by  what  confers  such  immense 
benefit  upon  society  must  qualify  themselves  to  work 
under  the  improved  arrangements  ? 

There  yet  remains  something  to  be  asked  concerning 
the  lenders  of  capital  Why  do  they  lend,  rather  than 
use  their  capital  ?  Some  are  trustees  of  infauts,  and 
others  incapable  of  managing  their  own  property. 
Some  are  professional  men  whose  talents^i^d  time 
are  wholly  absorbed  in  their  professions.  Some  are 
labourers  to  whom  it  is  more  advantageous  to  sell  their 
labour  to  other  capitalists  or  companies  of  capitalists, 
than  to  work  with  no  other  aid  than  their  own  small 
capitals.  They  earn  more  in  this  way.  Could  you 
show  that  they  might  benefit  society  more  by  acting 
differently?  But  to  whom  do  we  find  them  lending? 
As  a  rule,  to  those  who  with  the  best  security,  offer 
them  the  highest  rate  of  interest  ?  But  ought  they  to 
do  so?  Ought  not  they  rather  to  lend  to  those  who 
can  only  afford  to  pay  a  lower  rate  of  interest?  How 
would  you  advise  them?  Let  us  examine  the  conse- 
quences to  others,  as  well  as  to  the  lenders,  of  this  habit 
of  seeking  the  highest  rate  of  interest   Let  us  imagine  ten 
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capitalists  each  wishing  to  lend  l^OOOZ,  and  ten  fanners 
each  wishing  to  borrow  IflOOL  Meeting  with  one 
another^  the  mutual  accommodation  would  soon  be 
arranged.  But  if,  while  the  lenders  remained  as 
before,  there  were  twenty  farmers  anxious  to  borrow, 
which  ten  would  be  unable  to  borrow  and  which  would 
be  able?  If  ten  of  these  farmers  calculated  upon 
deriving  a  profit  of  something  less  than  ten  per  cent, 
from  the  contemplated  outlay  of  capital,  while  the  other 
ten  anticipated  twenty  per  cent.,  which  ten  would 
obtain  the  loan  of  the  lOOOZ.  capital?  Most  probably 
the  last  ten;  because  they  could  afibrd  to  tempt  the 
lenders  by  the  ofier  of  the  higher  rate  of  interest.  Is 
it  best  for  the  farmers  collectively  that  the  ten  most 
capable,  or  the  ten  least  capable  among  them,  should 
attract  the  loanable'  capital  ?  Administered  by  whom 
will  societj^  obtain  from  capital  the  largest  quantity  of 
wealth  to  supply  its  wants  and  forward  its  civilization  ? 

Besides  the  farmers,  there  would  be  employers  of 
capital  in  other  branches  of  business  bidding  for  the 
loanable  capital.  They  would  have  to  give  way  before 
the  farmers,  or  would  obtain  a  preference  over  them 
in  obtaining  possession  of  this  capital,  according  as  they 
ofiered  a  less  or  greater  rate  of  interest,  with  equal 
security.  And  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  borrowers 
who  obtained  the  use  of  the  loanable  capital,  because 
they  were  able  to  employ  it  more  profitably  than 
others,  would,  for  the  same  reason,  be  more  likely  to 
remain  undisturbed  in  the  use  of  it. 

The   qualification   expressed  by    the  words  "most 
probably"  is  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over.     In  borrow- 
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ing  and  lending,  as  in  hiring  and  servipg,  in  buying 
and  selling,  and  in  other  transactions,  there  are  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  bringing  those  parties  together 
who  can  most  benefit  one  another.  In  actual  life,  the 
borrower  who  could  affi)rd  to  give  the  highest  rate  of 
interest  cannot  always  meet  with  a  lender ;  and  lenders 
are  often  obliged  to  resign  themselves  to  lower  rates 
£rom  some  borrowers  than  others  would  gladly  give 
them.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  examine  the  con- 
trivances and  arrangements  that  have  been  devised  for 
making  known  to  borrowers  and  lenders  their  mutual 
wants,  and  for  bringing  them  together.  Meanwhile, 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  among  all  borrowers  equally 
able  to  inspire  confidence,  those  who  can  employ  capital 
most  profitably  are  more  likely  to  attract  the  loanable 
capital  to  them,  than  the  others  who,  of  course,  cannot 
afibrd  to  come  up  to  them  in  their  ofiers  of  interest. 

Our  great  industrial  associations  enable  us  to  examine 
the  workings  of  this  effort  to  lend  at  the  highest  rate 
of  interest  on  a  large  scale.  There  is  a  wish,  it  is 
thought  by  some  of  the  enterprising  pioneers  among 
us,  for  better  conveyance  by  land  and  water,  for  better 
dock  and  warehouse  accommodation,  for  improved 
manufacturing  arrangements,  for  more  efiective  agricul- 
tural agents.  They  organize  associations  of  capitalists 
to  carry  out  their  projects.  They  find  that  they  want 
capital  on  loan  beyond  what  they  have  subscribed 
among  themselves.  Collectively  they  would  borrow 
more  capital  than  is  to  be  had  on  loan,  Wliich  of 
the  concerns  ought  to  give  precedence  to  the  others? 
those  which  are  likely  to  yield  to  the  projectors  the 
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larger  profit^  those  which  are  likely  to  yield  the  smaller 
pirofit,  or  those  which  are  most  likely  to  prove  failures  ? 
The  latter  to  both  the  others,  and  the  second  to  the 
first  ?  But  this  result,  so  desirable  for  the  community, 
is  precisely  what  is  brought  about  by  the  eflPorts  of 
lenders  to  lend  their  capital  to  those  who  offer  the 
highest  rate  of  interest  with  the  best  security.  Out  of 
the  large  capital  embarked  in  railways,  more  than  one- 
fourth  part  is  borrowed ;  and  most  of  our  large  dock, 
canal,  water  and  gas  companies  are  borrowers,  to  the 
irreat  convenience  of  themselves,  the  lenders,  and  the 

The  conclusions  which  we  have  formed  may  be 
expressed  as  follows :  that  the  efforts  of  capitalists  to 
obtain  the  largest  possible  profit  by  its  administration, 
and,  where  it  does  not  suit  them  to  administer  it,  to 
obtain  the  highest  rate  of  interest  compatible  with 
perfect  security,  are  calculated  to  confer  the  greatest 
amount  of  benefit  upon  society,  to  give  the  best  wages 
and  industrial  instruction  to  their  labourers,  and  to  hold 
out  the  best  possible  encouragement  to  the  kind  of 
conduct  which  we  have  already  characterized  as  good. 
It  need  not  surprise  you  to  hear  these  conclusions 
objected  to  in  some  quarters.  You  may  be  told  that 
capitalists  occasionally  try  to  earn  large  profits  by 
fraudulent  means,  and  may  be  asked  whether  you 
would  sanction  this  kind  of  effort  to  obtain  large 
profits.  Among  ourselves  we  could  not  raise  such  an 
objection.  We  have  already  provided  against  it  by 
what  we  have  agreed  must  be  done  by  Government  for 
the  protection  of  the  industrious  against  fraud  and  force. 
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and  what  education  ought  to  do  in  order  to  avert  the 
necessity  for  legal  interference.  Attempts  to  obtain  , 
profit  fraudulently  ought  to  be  considered  quite  as 
absurd  as  attempts  to  obtain  profit  ignorantly.  The 
latter  attempts  must  be  foiled.  The  former  ought  to  be 
frustrated  through  the  sagacity  and  vigilance  of  the 
good^  aided  by  Government  support  Both  ought  to  be 
of  rare  occurrence,  day  by  day  becoming  rarer  and 
rarer  through  indisposition  to  engage  in  them;  the 
knowledge  of  the  evil  in  which  they  must  result  and  the 
habit  of  acting  under  the  guidance  of  such  knowledge 
being  day  by  day  more  thoroughly  imparted  to  all. 

To  those  who  have  not  followed  our  course  of  inves- 
tigation, we  might  venture  to  remark  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  A,  B,  C,  of  the  rights  of  property  and  of  the 
importance  of  a  pervading  sense  of  security  against 
frauds  and  force  is  indispensable  for  qualifying  them  to 
take  part  in  discussions  on  the  "  morals  of  wages  and 
profit" — on  the  duties  which  capitalists  and  labourers 
owe  to  each  other,  and  the  conduct  which  the  individuals 
in  each  class  ought  to  observe  among  themselves. 

Our  investigations  up  to  this  time  have  furnished  us 
with  evidence  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  satisfy 
us  that  the  knowledge  which  we  have  acquired  is 
indispensable  for  self-guidance  and  no  less  indispensable 
for  those  who  would  interfere  with  advantage  in 
advising  or  correcting  others.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
many,  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their 
fellow-creatures  and  exert  themselves  greatly  in  their 
behalf,  who  have  never  been  led  to  bestow  a  thought 
upon  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge.     The  proceed- 
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ings,  partly  real  partly  imaginary,  of  capitalists  and 
labourers,  of  masters  and  servants,  of  the  well-oflF  and 
ill-off,  flit  before  their  eyes,  appeal  to  their  feelings,  and 
bewilder  their  understandings.  They  pity  the  ill-fed, 
ill-clothed,  and  ill-housed,  and  wish,  as  we  do,  to  see 
their  condition  improved.  The  wages  of  these  miserable 
beings  are  insufficient  to  sjipply  them  even  with  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life.  A  cry  is  raised  for  better 
wages.  We  ask.  Whence  are  better  wages  to  come  ? 
The  offhand  answer  is.  Let  the  master  give  more. 
The  difficulty  that  we  are  compelled  to  point  out  as 
being  in  the  way  of  relief  from  this  quarter  is  that  each 
employer  has  the  whole  of  his  capital  employed,  and 
that,  accordingly,  if  he  were  to  raise  the  wagei^  of  his 
less  competent  workmen,  he  must  lower  those  of  his 
more  competent  In  order  to  give  to  some  more  than 
an  equivalent  for  what  they  can  produce,  less  than  an 
equivalent  must  be  given  to  others.  Could  we  avoid 
asking  here.  Would  the  adoption  of  this  recommenda- 
tion encourage  the  perfecting  and  spreading  of  all  the 
good  qualities  as  much  as  the  course  now  pursued? 
Would  it  promote  the  increase  of  future  capital  and 
hence  of  future  wages?  Would  it  circumscribe  or 
extend  future  destitution  ? 

There  being  no  relief  obtainable  through  an  altered 
appropriation  of  capital,  and  nought  but  mischief  and 
aggravation  of  misery  in  the  attempt,  these  well  inten- 
tioned,  but  ill-informed,  people  have  made  their  next 
attempt  to  procure  relief  for  poorly  paid  labourers  out 
of  the  employer's  property.  But  these  questions  start 
instantaneously  to  our  lips :  Are  not  the  capitalists  who 
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earn  the  largest  profits  those  who  generally  have  the 
best  paid  workmen  in  their  employment  ?  Are  not  the 
more  destitute  labourers  those  who  serve  the  least 
thriving  masters  ?  and  the  most  destitute  those  who  are 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  stoppage  of  bankrupt 
concerns  ?  Out  of  what  profits  are  these  labourers  to 
be  relieved  ?  Do  workmen,  as  a  rule,  seek  service  in 
the  best  conducted  and  most  profitable  establistments, 
or  in  the  worst  conducted  and  least  profitable,  and 
why? 

The  tendency  in  wages  and  profit  to  a  distribution 
among  labourers  and  capitalists  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  qualifications  is  incessantly  assisting  to 
uphold  good  conduct  and  good  habits.'  But  we  must 
not  expect  that  industrial  arrangements  and  the  mutual 
infiuence  of  employers  and  employed,  the  former 
seeking  the  best  servants,  and  the  latter  looking  for  the 
best  masters,  will  do  more  than  uphold  good  conduct 
and  good  habits.  They  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  for 
forming  good  habits  or  for  inducing  good  conduct  not 
already  prepared  by  educational  appliances.  To  enable 
the  discipline  of  life  to  be  thoroughly  operative  for 
good,  it  should  be  preceded  by  the  discipline  of  school. 
Let  care  be  taken  that  all  the  young  may  come  to  their 
work  accustomed  to  ask  and  able  to  answer  the  question, 
**  What  ought  we  to  do  ?  "  and  accustomed  to  con- 
sider themselves  under  a  deep  obligation  to  act  up  to  the 
answer  dictated  by  their  intelligence. 

I  hope  you  feel  that  you  have  not  rushed  into  the 
conclusions  that  we  have  so  far  arrived  at,  nor  allowed 
yourselves  to  yield  up  your  assent  on  any  one  point 
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except  after  most  scmpuloas  examination.  I  have 
wished  rather  to  excite  than  to  allay  suspicion  and 
incredulity^  so  that  your  convictions  might  be  not  formed 
through  predilections  in  their  favour,  but  be  forced 
upon  you  through  a  power  of  evidence  quite  irresistible 
by  conscientious  inquirers.  At  times,  I  may  have 
appeared  to  linger  longer  than  necessary  upon  con- 
clusions already  admitted,  and  to  heap  proof  upon  proof 
where  more  than  enough  had  been  already  supplied. 
But  if  there  ever  can  be  an  excuse  for  over-caution,  it 
must  be  on  subjects  like  these  which  bear  so  imme- 
diately upon  the  dearest  interests  of  society,  and  in  the 
carrying  out  of,  the  acting  up  to,  which,^  no  hesitation, 
no  lukewarmness  is  to  be  tolerated.  « 

A  comparison  between  the  conclusions  at  which  we 
have  just  arrived  in  regard  to  the  functions  and  duties 
of  capitalists,  and  the  incoherent  vagaries  and  mis- 
chievous superstitions  a£oat  in  regard  to  them,  opens 
to  our  view  an  extensive  field  of  useAilness  as  yet 
imperfectly  explored  by  the  religious  teacher.  He  has 
a  twofold  purpose  in  striving  to  lift  people  out  of 
want  He  would  save  them  from  pain,  and  also  from 
crime.  Want  is  pain  or  evil;  it  also  exposes  to 
temptation,  and  temptation  leads  to  crim&  Must  not 
that  religious  teacher  think  meanly  of  himself  who, 
with  a  knowledge  of  these  truths,  could,  bear  to  lead  his 
flock  in  their  prayers  to  be  kept  out  of  temptation  and 
to  be  delivered  from  evil,  feeling  himself  unable  to 
instruct  them  how  to  act  so  that  their  prayers  may  be 
listened  to? 

The  thoroughly  competent  religious  instructor  has 
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^ij  d»««  to  perf.™  tow-d,  .b,  j^  in  .p»i,« 

their  understandings  to  the  obligations  which  they  owe  to 
the  administrators  of  capital  Can  the  duty  of  man  to 
man  be  said  to  have  been  properly  taught^  whenchildren 
are  neither  able  to  distinguish  useful  from  useless 
and  mischievous  men,  good  from  bad  conduct ;  nor  to 
decide  which  among  their  elders  are  the  proper  objects 
of  their  affection,  respect  and  admiration;  which  they 
should  look  up  to  as  models  to  be  imitated ;  and  which 
they  should  look  down  upon  as  example's  to  be  shunned? 
May  we  not  affirm  this  much — that  all  the  young 
should  go  forth  from  their  religious  instructors,  inspired 
with  sentiments  towards  the  administrators  of  capital 
corresponding  with  such  conceptions  as  the  following 
in  regard  to  their  functions  ? 

1.  That  they  are  the  conservators  of  wealth:  this 
wealth  being  in  their  keeping  because  it  is  partly  their 
own— the  result  of  their  own  industry,  intelligence,  and 
economy,  and  partly  belonging  to  others,  but  trusted  to 
them  on  account  of  their  known  integrity  and  adminis- 
trative  capacity. 

2.  That  under  their  superintendence  and  responsi- 
bility all  those  works  are  carried  on  which  have  for 
their  object  increased  supplies  of  wealth  in  the  fature, 
and  enjoyments  and  advantages  innumerable  besides. 

3.  That  in  proportion  to  the  success  with  which  they 
conduct  their  operations  £or  conserving  and  increasing 
wealth,  so  do  they  most  effectually  encourage  the 
growth  of  good  qualities  among  the  labourers  who 
receive  from  them  wages  proportioned  to  their  respective 
meritsL 
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4.  That  it  is  part  of  their  business  to  distribute  the 
various  kinds  of  merchandise  among  the  inhabitants 
of  all  parts  of  the  world  where  it  is  likely  they  will 
be  most  wanted  and  best  deserved. 

Pupils  thus  taught  will  not  conduct  themselves  so 
as  to  reflect  disgrace  upon  the  religion  which  they 
profess,  nor  continue  to  be  misled,  as  too  many  are, 
by  noisy  brawlers  and  empty  declaimers,  who  attribute 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor  to  the  wealth  of  the  rich,  the 
smaDness  of  wages  to  the  largeness  of  profits,  and  who 
can  pour  forth  in  every  form  of  expression,  except  the 
lucid  and  coherent,  denunciations  against  the  rich — 
the  provident.  Wealth — the  means  of  existence,  i» 
denounced  under  the  name  of  riches.  Profit — the 
reward  of  those  who  preserve  wealth  for  the  future 
and  increase  it,  is  denounced  under  the  names  of  filthy 
lucre  and  sordid  gain.  Interest — the  mode  of  partici- 
pation in  profit  open  to  the  young  workman,  the  widow^ 
tlie  orphan,  and  the  infirm,  is  denounced  as  usury: 
the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  those  engaged  in  con- 
serving and  increasing  wealth  being  jumbled  together, 
and  loaded  with  obloquy  or  bespattered  with  praise 
indiscriminately.  It  is  high  time  that  our  religious 
instructors  should  save  us  from  such  deplorable  exhi- 
bitions of*  moral  confusion  passed  off,  too,  in  the  name 
of  that  religion  which  it  is  their  mission  to  represent 
as  tHe  enlightener  and  improver  of  mankind. 

The  young  workmen  who,  year  by  year,  quit  the 
school  for  the  industrial  world,  should  have  a  lively 
sense  also  of  this  fact — that  they  comprise  among  them- 
selves the  future  administrators  of  capital.     This  wiU 
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help  them  to  see  through  the  common  fallacy  which 
represents  capitalists  and  labourers,  employers  and 
employed,  masters  and  servants,  as  two  distinct  and 
antagonist  classes,  instead  of  being  greatly  intermixed 
and  perpetually  passing  from  one  class  into  the  other. 

Strange  that  the  successful  capitalist  should  be  held 
up  to  detestation !  Is  it  not  true  that  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  the  inward  unfitness  of  the  capitalist 
for  his  oflSce  is  his  want  of  success?  Will  it  not  be 
an  improving  thought  for  young  workmen  to  carry 
about  with  them,  that  all  who  aspire  to  be  adminis- 
trators of  capital  are  bound  to  prepare  themselves  for 
the  new  responsibilities  which  they  intend  to  assume? 
To  undertake  the  duties  of  an  administrator  of  capital 
unqualified  for  the  work,  should  be  viewed  as  a  sin.  The 
l^w  insists,  to  the  extent  of  its  power,  that  certain  quali- 
fications shall  be  required  previous  to  the  imdertaking 
of  some  duties,  such  as  those  of  a  physician,  surgeon, 
lawyer,  and  captain  of  a  ship.  But  an  education  which 
deserves  to  be  called  religious,  inspires  those  who  have 
the  benefit  of  it  with  a  sense  of  the  duty  of  insisting 
for  themselves  upon  the  possession  of  the  quaUfications 
essential  to  the  successful  performance  of  whatever 
duties  they  may  undertake.  To  work,  to  learn,  to 
serve  faithfully  in  some  useful  calling — these  are  duties 
indispensable  to  all.  Not  to  strive  for  excellence  in 
the  performance  of  them  is  a  sin.  But  to  command 
and  direct  in  the  application  of  capital  is  a  duty  forced 
upon  nobody — it  is  voluntarily  assumed.  Not  to  aim 
at  excellence  in  performing  that  to  which  one  is,  as 
it  were,  self-elected,  is  a  much  more  heinous  sin.     And 
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when  we  consider  what  the  duty  of  the  administrator  of 
capital  is — that  it  is  to  conserve  the  wealth  of  society ; 
to  bring  about  its  increase;  to  apply^  to  concentrate^ 
to  distribute^  to  organize,  and  direct  the  knowledge^ 
skilly  and  labour  of  the  workmen^  and  to  proportion 
the  wages  to  the  producing  power  of  each :  how  can 
we  condemn  too  severely  the  grievous  offence  of  which 
that  man  is  guilty  who  enters  upon  the  duty  unpre- 
pared^ or  is  slovenly  and  unconscientious  in  its  per- 
formance? How,  as  sensible  and  religious  members 
of  society,  can  we  grudge  him  that  profit  which  marks 
the  success  of  his  efforts  to  serve  others  ? 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Landlords  and  tenants— Property  in  houses  and  lands — Bent — 
Practice  of  letting,  ought  it  to  he  permitted — ^Efforts  of  landlords 
to  ohtain  the  highest  rents  and  the  most  competent  tenants — 
Efforts  of  tenants  to  ohtain  farms  on  the  most  favourahle  terms — 
Besult  of  their  joint  efforts  as  affecting  the  welfare  of  society — 
Importance  to  all  that  the  occupancy  of  the  land  should  be 
committed  to  those  who  are  most  capable  of  so  managing  it,  as 
best  to  meet  the  general  wants  and  wishes — Claims  from  preyious 
connection  of  long  standing — ^Lax  management  of  their  land  by 
landlords  no  benefit  either  to  tenants  or  to  labourers — High  rents 
no  cause  of  loss  or  of  Inadequate  profit  to  farmers,  nor  of  insuffi- 
cient wages  to  labourers — Landlord  and  tenant  morality — 
Landlords  considered  as  men  with  superfluous  wealth — ^Duties  of 
tenants  to  landlords,  as  well  as  of  landlords  to  tenants — A  subject 
the  study  and  exposition  of  which  cannot  be  safely  omitted  by 
religious  teachers. 

When  considering  the  distribution  of  duties  and  the 
proceedings  and  arrangements  growing  out  of  the 
division  of  labour,  we  noticed  the  facilities  thereby 
afforded  for  the  gratification  of  the  various  tastes  and 
peculiarities  of  individuals,  and  also  for  the  exercise  of 
their  comparative  excellencies  of  endowment,  physical 
and  intellectual.  The  practice  of  lending  and  borrowing 
capital  has  placed  similar  faciUties  at  the  disposition  of 
capitalists,  some  of  whom  may  take  upon  themselves 
much  more  than  their  share  of  the  labour  and  respon-* 
sibility  attached  to  the  administration  of  capital,  while 
others  can  divest  themselves  of  the  greater  part  of  this 
labour  and  responsibility,  still  retaining,  however,  a 
very  considerable   income  firom  iheir  capital  in  the 
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shape  of  interest  We  have  seen  reason  to  think  that 
the  lenders  of  capital  do  all  that  is  required  of  them  as 
capitalists  if  they  are  diligent  in  disposing  of  their 
capital  so  as  to  obtain  for  it  the  highest  rate  of  interest, 
due  regard  being  had  to  its  security ;  without  reference, 
of  course,  to  the  judgment  which  we  might  have  to 
form  on  their  conduct  in  respect  of  other  duties, 
whether  they  be  employed  in  some  industrial  occupation, 
or  entirely  at  liberty  to  apply  their  talents  and  incomes 
according  to  their  notions  of  what  becomes  them  as 
men. 

Do  we  observe  any  other  men  similarly  situated  in 
this  respect  to  lenders  of  capital?  Are  lenders  of 
capital  the  only  class  of  people  who  seem  enabled  to 
subsist  released  from  all  necessity  of  labour  except  that 
of  looking  out  for  the  borrowers  who  will  give  them 
undoubted  security  and  a  good  rate  of  interest?  Who 
possess  all  the  buildings  and  houses  that  have  been 
handed  down  from  past  generations,  and  which  are 
being  kept  in  repair,  rebuilt,  and  increased  in  number 
continually?  Are  the  people  who  occupy  them  as 
business  premises,  or  live  in  them  as  dwellings,  the 
proprietors  of  them  ?  No  ?  How  then  do  they  obtain 
possession  of  them  ?  They  pay  for  that  purpose.  But 
if  they  purchased  them,  they  would  be  the  proprietors  ? 
Certainly,  but  they  do  not  purchase,  they  only  pay  so 
much  a  year,  or  quarter  of  a  year,  or  month,  or  week, 
according  to  agreement,  for  the  right  of  occupancy. 
Do  you  know  what  name  is  generally  given  to  the 
payment  made  by  the  occupiers  to  the  proprietors,  of 
houses  and  other  buildings  ?    ^^  Rent"  is  that  name.     Is 
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this  same  name  given  to  the  payment  made  for  the 
right  of  occupying  anything  besides  buildings?.  Yes, 
and  particularly  for  the  right  of  occupying  land.  Are 
not  the  farmers  generally  the  owners  of  the  land  which 
they  cultivate?  No.  They  pay  rent  for  the  right  to 
cultivate.  The  parties  who  occupy  and  pay  rent, 
whether  for  buildings  or  land,  are  called  tenants.  The 
proprietors  of  the  buildings  and  land  are  called  land- 
lords ;  and  by  a  curious  adaptation  of  language,  when 
the  proprietor  of  the  land  is  not  also  the  proprietor  of 
the  building  upon  it,  the  former  is  called  the  ground- 
landlord. 

What  a  host  of  questions  seem  to  arise  out  of  these 
contracts  between  landlords  and  tenants  I  What  can  have 
led  to  this  practice  of  letting  and  hiring  ?  What  causes 
landlords  to  prefer  one  tenant  to  another?  By  what 
considerations  ought  they  to  guide  their  conduct  ?  Of 
course,  you  have  heard  of  unfeeling,  hard,  oppressive, 
rapacious  landlords,  and  also  of  tenants  unable  to  pay 
their  rents,  and  sometimes  planning  to  outwit  their 
landlords  and  escape  from  what  is  called  their  rapacity. 
You  may  also  have  heard  the  custom  and  right  of 
property  in  land  severely  censured,  and  the  propriety  of 
excluding  any  man  from  some  share  of  the  earth  on 
which  he  is  born,  stoutly  denied.  In  fact,  the  right  of 
property  in  land  at  all  is  respected  by  some  well-disposed 
people,  according  to  their  own  explanation,  only  because 
opposition  to  it  on  their  part  would  be  vain.  The  insti- 
tution of  the  right  of  property  in  the  produce  of  labour 
they  regard  as  good,  and  would  respect  it  as  a  moral 
duty ;  that  of  the  right  of  property  in  land  they  respect 
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as  a  legal  obligation  from  which  they  would  emancipate 
themselves  if  possible. 

Is  it  wise  or  safe  to  leave  these  questions  unsettled^ 
and  these  objections  unanswered?  Ought  the  young 
among  us,  who  are  preparing  to  enter  upon  the  trials  and 
engage  in  the  duties  of  life,  to  go  forth  uninstructed  upon 
these  subj^ts  ?  Will  it  conduce  to  their  happiness  and 
the  peace  of  society,  that  they  should  start  unsettled  in 
respect  to  what  ought  to  be  considered  the  reciprocal 
rights  and  obligations  of  landlords  and  tenants,  and 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  scandalous  oppression  on  the  one 
hand,  and  cruel  privation  on  the  other,  to  find,  as  it 
were,  some  bom  lords  of  the  land  and  others  appearing 
to  rest  upon  it  as  if  by  sufferance  ?  However  important 
you  may  consider  instruction  in  the  reasons  for  prefer- 
ring one  set  of  qualities  to  another,  and  for  training  to 
the  practice  of  the  better  qualities,  you  would  not 
dispense  with  that  additional  instruction  which  will 
place  beyond  doubt  or  cavil  whether  a  landlord  should 
be  ranked  among  evil-doers  to  be  resisted,  or  among 
participators  in  good  works  to  be  treated  as  friends  and 
respected  accordingly.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  not 
only  to  cultivate  the  disposition  to  promote  what  is  good 
and  to  resist  what  is  bad,  but  to  ascertain  beyond  all 
possibility  of  mistake  which  is  the  good  to  be  promoted, 
and  what  ought  to  be  resisted  as  bad.  We  owe  it  also 
to  the  young  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  as 
much  for  themselves. 

Buildings  being  as  much  the  produce  of  capital  and 
labour  as  any  other  description  of  wealth,  we  may  as 
well  begin  by  examining  what  has  given  rise  to  this 
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practice  of  hiring  as  between  landlord  and  tenant^  in- 
stead of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  ordinary  practice  of 
buying  and  selling.  Where  builders  construct  dwellings 
or  business  premises  for  others  on  terms  agreed  before- 
hand, they  calculate,  as  a  matter  of  course,  their  cost ; 
and  the  excess  of  what  they  receive  on  the  completion 
of  their  work  over  this  cost,  constitutes  their  profit 
The  parties  for  whose  account  th6  premises  are  built,  or 
who  purchase  them,  generally  look  out  for  tenants  to 
whom  it  is  more  convenient  to  pay  an  annual  rent  than 
the  purchase-money.  The  parties  who  invest  their 
capitals  in  houses  might  have  lent  their  capitals  out  at 
interest  oii  good  security.  In  purchasing  buildings, 
therefore,  in  order  to  let  them,  the  least  that  they  would 
calculate  upon  in  the  shape  of  rent  would  be  the  interest 
of  the  purchasing  capital,  supposing  the  same  to  have 
been  lent  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest,  and  some- 
thing besides,  to  compensate  for  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  keeping  the  buildings  in  repair,  and  for  eventual 
rebuilding.  They  would  be  on  the  look-out  to  obtain 
as  much  more  than  this  as  possible.  Might  they 
expect  to  receive  much  more?  Or  would  the  action 
of  capitalists,  similar  to  what  may  be  observed  in 
other  branches  of  business,  anxious  to  obtain  rents  far 
larger  than  the  interest  obtainable  on  their  capitals, 
cause  more  capital  to  flow  into  the  building  business, 
until  the  rents  were  reduced  somewhat  in  keeping 
with  the  amount  of  interest  obtainable  for  the  loan  of 
equivalent  capitals?  It  might  be  expected  that  as  all 
capitalists  are  on  the  alert  to  obtain  as  much  income 
as  possible  from  their  capitals,  further  investments  in 
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building  would  take  place  if  the  rent  exceeded  the 
interest  obtainable  on  the  capital  much  more  than 
enough  to  counterbalance  the  trouble  and  outlay  requi- 
site for  sustaining  the  buildinj^s ;  and  that  investments 
in  buildings  would  be  susj>ended  if  the  rents  obtainable 
from  tenants  did  not  equal  the  interest  of  the  capital, 
and  compensate  besides  for  the  trouble  and  outlay  of 
sustenance. 

But  there  is  an  impediment  in  the  way  which  pre- 
vents tlie  action  of  capitalists,  through  an  increase  or 
diminution  of  their  building  oi>erations,  from  esta- 
blishing a  proportion  between  rent  and  capital,  in 
uniformity  with  that  which  prevails  between  interest 
and  capital.  They  cannot  obtain  fresh  sites  of  unoccu- 
pied ground  equally  suitable  as  those  already  built  upon. 
It  is  this  impossibility  of  procuring  more  than  a  very 
limited  number  of  sites  equally  eligible  for  buildings 
which  has  given  rise  to  such  diflFerent  amounts  of  rent 
for  buildings  differing  but  little  in  cost.  But  for  this 
impossibility,  where  the  rate  of  interest  is  five  per  cent., 
if  three  per  cent,  would  counterbalance  the  trouble  and 
outlay  of  sustaining  buildings  after  their  erection, 
houses  costing  2fi00L  would  continue  to  be  built,  pro- 
vided tenants  for  such  houses  were  to  be  had  willing  to 
pay  160Z.  per  annum.  In  many  parts  of  a  large  town 
like  London,  however,  we  see  houses  of  no  greater  cost 
letting  for  300Z.,  500Z.,  and  even  up  to  IfiOOl.  per 
annum.  Why  do  tenants  give  such  rents?  They 
would  not  submit  to  them  if  they  could  gain  posses- 
si(m  of  the  j)remises  which  they  wanted  on  lower 
terms ;   and   the   landlords  woidd  be  remunerated  by 
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lower  rents  for  the  capital  expended  on  their  buildings. 
Where  these  rents  are  paid  by  the  occupants,  it  must  be 
evident  that  other  tenants  might  be  found  to  pay  as 
much,  or  nearly  as  much.  Why,  then,  are  tenants 
willing  to  pay  such  rents,  rather  than  yield  the  occu- 
pancy to  others?  In  some  cases,  because  by  occupying 
those  particular  houses,  they  can  earn  much  more 
profit  with  the  same  capital  than  they  could  earn  else- 
where :  and  in  others,  because  they  could  enjoy  much 
more  satisfaction,  owing  to  air,  aspect,  or  contiguity  to 
favourite  places  of  resort. 

As  an  example  of  the  first,  we  may  instance  a  ware- 
house so  situated,  that  the  expense  of  receiving  and 
delivering  merchandise  on  and  from  its  floors  is  less  by 
1,000Z.  a  year  than  that  of  the  same  operations  in 
any  other  warehouse  that  is  to  be  had ;  or  a  shop  in  a 
large  thoroughfare  which  attracts  ten  times  as  many 
customers  as  a  similar  shop  in  one  of  the  bye  streets. 
The  rent  of  these  buildings  is  clearly  resolvable  into 
three  separate  items :  1.  intere^  on  the  capital  expended; 
2.  compensation  for  the  wear  and  deterioration  of  that 
capital ;  and,  3.  an  equivalent  for  the  larger  profit  eam- 
able,  or  the  greater  satisfaction  enjoyable  in  one  parti- 
cular site  than  in  others. 

The  land  under  cidtivation,  pasture  and  arable, 
entitles  its  proprietors  to  similar  varieties  of  rent.  From 
time  to  time  considerable  capitals  have  been  expended 
on  the  farms  throughout  the  country,  in  buildings  and 
improvements ;  but  the  proprietors  of  these  farms  with 
improvements  upon  them  have  frequently  no  inclination 
to  undertake  the  cultivation,  either  wanting  the  requisite 
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skill  and  experience,  or  having  other  pursuits  incom- 
patible with  such  employments.  Accordingly,  they  let 
their  farms ;  and  farmers,  or  persons  who  have  made  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground  their  special  business,  are  sure 
to  be  found  willing  to  pay  a  rent  as  tenants  for  the  privi- 
lege of  using  these  improvements.  Farmers  disposed 
to  cultivate  ground  upon  which  no  capital  had  been 
expended  in  buildings  and  improvements,  would  have  to 
apply  their  own  capital  to  these  purposes.  Where  capital 
had  already  been  expended  upon  the  land,  it  might  be  a 
matter  of  bargain  whether  they  would,  on  taking  pos- 
session of  the  farm,  pay  an  equivalent  for  the  capital 
expended,  or  a  rent  for  its  use.  As  the  payment  of 
rent  is  the  course  usually  adopted,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  the  amount  of  rent  will  not  be  less  than  the 
interest  of  what  there  would  have  been  to  pay  for  the 
improvements,  and  something  more  than  that  if  the 
tenant  did  not  imdertake  to  restore  the  farm  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  tenancy,  with  all  the  buildings, 
&c.,  thoroughly  maintained. 

While  on  all  sides  tenants  are  to  be  found  ready  to 
pay  this  amoimt  of  rent,  we  see  many  eager  to  pay 
a  great  deal  more  rather  than  not  secure  the  occupancy 
of  certain  farms.  The  consequence  of  this  feeling  of 
preference  among  tenants,  for  one  farm  over  another, 
is  that  rents  are  paid  for  farms  upon  which  there 
•  has  been  very  little  difference  of  expenditure  of  land- 
lord's capital,  varying  from  100?.  to  1,500Z.  per  annum. 
What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  feeling  of  preference  ? 
If  it  could  be  shown  that  there  are  farms  apparently 
similar  in  all  other  respects,  in  some  of  which  the  soil 
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is  of  great  fertiKty,  while  in  others  it  is  barely  worth 
cultivating;  in  respect  of  some  of  which,  a  neigh- 
bouring town  or  adjoining  high-road  or  canal  affords 
a  market  accessible  at  small  expense,  while,  in  respect 
to  others,  a  large  cost  of  carriage  must  be  incurred 
before  produce  can  be  sold  or  supplies  obtained :  would 
these  differences  in  fertility  and  advantage  of  position 
account  for  the  desire  shown  by  tenants  to  occupy  some 
farms  in  preference  to  others?  Would  it  explain  why 
some  landlords,  without  an  effort,  can  obtain  a  large 
rent,  while  others  can  obtain  little  more  than  a  com- 
pensation for  the  capital  invested  in  their  farms?  Does 
it  not  appear  as  if  the  rents  obtainable  for  farms  would, 
by  the  mutual  bargaining  of  landlords  and  tenants, 
so  settle  themselves  that  the  several  tenants,  after 
paying  their  rents,  will  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing, 
due  allowance  being  made  for  the  capitals  and  adminis- 
trative capacity  which  they  respectively  bring  to  their 
work? 

In  all  the  more  civilized  countries  of  the  earth  a  right 
to  property  in  land  has  been  conferred  as  well  as  to 
property  in  wealth.  And  this  property  is  bought  and 
sold,  bestowed  in  gift,  and  lent  or  leased  as  generally 
as  any  other  kind  of  property.  We  observed  that 
the  practice  of  lending  capital  tended  to  confer  its 
administration  upon  those  who  are  most  competent 
to  produce  what  is  most  wanted  in  the  greatest  abund- 
ance for  the  commimity.  Is  the  practice  of  letting 
land  attended  with  like  result,  or  otherwise?  Until 
we  have  answered  this  question,  we  can  scarcely  pre- 
tend to  judge  of  landlord  and  tenant  morality ;    or  to 
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decide^  if  the  matter  had  to  he  settled  in  regard  to 
a  country  not  yet  occupied,  whether  it  would  he  hetter 
to  deny  to  individuals  a  right  to  property  in  land, 
making  the  community  the  one  universal  landlord  acting 
through  agents  specially  appointed  to  turn  the  land 
to  the  host  accoimt. 

The  thought  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  any  intelli- 
gent landlord,  ahout  to  let  his  land,  would  he,  "  What 
is  the  character  of  the  man  who  offers  himself  as  my 
tenant  ?  "  The  trust  reposed  in  a  tenant  is  great ;  and 
his  power  of  injuring  the  property  of  his  landlord  hy 
his  misconduct  is  considerable.  On  these  grounds  we 
should  expect  to  find  a  strong  and  prevailing  disposition 
in  landlords  not  to  part  with  tenants  who  had  been 
long  occupants  of  their  lands.  A  new  tenant,  however 
careful  a  landlord  may  be  in  ascertaining  his  character, 
must  be  taken  to  a  certain  extent  on  trust,  whereas, 
an  old  tenant  has  been  tested.  The  old  tenant,  there- 
fore, may  be  continued  at  a  lower  rent  than  would 
be  accepted  from  a  new  one.  The  apparent  loss  of  rent 
would  be  fully  compensated  by  the  greater  security 
resulting  from  confidence  in  one  who  had  fulfilled  his 
engagements  for  years.  Besides,  where  landlord  and 
tenant  had  been  long  connected  together,  a  feeling 
of  attachment  will  have  grown  up,  producing  a  reluc- 
tance to  separation  on  both  sides.  This  feeling  is 
common  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  relations  of  life, 
such  as  master  and  servant,  customer  and  tradesman; 
client  and  lawyer,  patient  and  physician,  and  modifies 
the  money  or  wealth  consideration  which  might  be 
insisted  upon  between  strangers.     The  larger  part  of 
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the  land  in  most  countries.  In  harmony  with  these 
feelings  and  attachments,  is  let  in  such  a  manner  that 
there  is  no  disposition  to  unsettle  contracts  as  they 
exist,  or  not  to  facilitate  their  renewal  as  they  expire. 
The  ordinary  vicissitudes  occurring  in  society  through 
death,  failure,  retirement,  and  change  of  occupation, 
are,  however,  perpetually  severing  attachments  of  this 
kind.  And  when  landlords  have  their  lands,  from  any 
of  these  causes,  returned  upon  their  hands,  what  ought 
they  to  do?  in  other  words,  what  line  of  conduct  on 
their  part  will  most  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  society? 
for  that  is  the  line  which  all  right-minded  people  will 
cherish  the  disposition  to  prefer  and  adopt. 

A  landlord  with  an  unoccupied  farm  on  his  hands, 
partly  through  his  own  inquiries,  partly  through  the 
inquiries  of  farmers  in  search  of  farms,  would  not  long 
be  left  without  proposals  from  tenants.  Out  of  the 
whole  number  of  applicants  he  declines  treating  with 
any  except  those  whom  he  believes  from  their  capital 
and  character  to  be  perfectly  trustworthy.  And  of 
these,  will  he  prefer  the  one  who  offers  the  highest 
rent  ?  You  think  he  will.  But  why  should  one  offer 
a  higher  rent  than  any  of  the  others?  Might  he  do 
so,  because  with  his  superior  skill  and  intelligence  he 
perceived  productive  capabilities  in  the  farm  which 
were  invisible  to  others?  or  because  he  was  alive  to 
the  larger  profit  to  be  earned  through  the  conversion  of 
his  arable  land,  or  some  part  of  it,  into  pasture,  in  order 
to  supply  the  growing  town  in  his  neighbourhood  with 
milk  and  green  food  for  cattle  ?  or  into  a  market-garden 
for  rtie  supply  of  vegetables  and  fresh  fruits  ?    It  might 
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80  happen,  that  during  forty  or  fifty  years  a  succession 
of  changes  in  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  same  acres 
would  cause  the  rent  to  rise  from  lOOt  to  500 1  per 
annum.  A  greater  change  than  this  might  occur. 
Some  enterprising  capitalist,  alive  to  a  more  urgent 
want  in  another  direction,  might  offer  to  purchase  the 
land  for  20,000Z.,  equivalent  at  a  rate  of  interest  of 
5  per  cent  to  1,000^  per  annum* 

In  these  cases,  which  are  in  reality  but  types  of  those 
of  every  day  occurrence,  we  may  see  that  the  landlord 
in  parting  with  his  land  to  the  tenant  or  purchaser  who 
offers  the  highest  terms,  not  only  obtains  for  himself 
the  largest  rent  or  income,  but  commits  it  to  the  hands 
of  him  who  can  make  it  yield  the  largest  profit  for 
himself,  the  greatest  abundance  for  society,  and  the 
best  industrial  guidance  and  instruction  for  the  work- 
men who  are  looking  to  the  administrators  of  capital 
for  employment  Even  if  the  land  had  never  been 
aUowed  to  be  appropriated  as  private  property-if  it 
were  reserved  as  public  property,  the  cultivation  could 
not  be  conducted  satisfactorily  except  by  letting  it  out 
to  farmers  and  Others.  The  public  functionaries  who, 
under  this  supposition,  would  have  the  letting  of  the 
land  must  take  some  steps  and  come  to  some  decision. 
To  whom  should  they  let  the  public  land  for  the 
benefit  of  society  ? — ^to  the  most  intelligent,  skilful,  and 
enterprising,  or  to  the  least  competent  tenants  ?  To  the 
former?  But  they  will  bid  the  highest  rents,  for  they 
can  afford  to  pay  more  than  others.  Should  their  offers 
of  high  rent  be  declined  and  thus  some  portion  of  the 
public  income  be  sacrificed  ?    Or,  if  a  lower  rent  were 
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to  be  accepted,  why  should  favour  be  shown  to  one 
candidate  over  another  ?  or  to  avoid  favouritism  or  its 
semblance,  what  principle  of  selection  could  be  adopted? 
Can  anything  superior  be  suggested  to  the  principle  of 
selecting  according  to  merit,  which  in  reality  assigns 
the  land  to  the  tenant  capable  of  paying  the  highest 
rent,  because  he  is  also  capable  of  cultivating  it  to  the 
greatest  advautage?  Of  course,  it  will  be  borne  in 
mind,  whether  the  letting  of  land  devolved  upon  land- 
lords, trustees  acting  for  the  proprietors,  or  public 
functionaries,  that  the  tenants  ought  to  be  responsible 
people,  not  merely  promising  to  pay  rent,  but  capable 
and  wilUng  to  perform  their  promise ;  not  merely 
promising  to  sustain  the  land  and  all  the  improvements 
upon  it,  but  giving  reason  to  expect,  from  their  past 
conduct,  that  they  would  scrupulously  fulfil  their 
engagements. 

One  of  the  unfortimate  consequences  of  inadequate 
teaching  and  training  is  that  the  administration  of 
capital  becomes  entrusted  to  incompetent  people.  Hence 
loss  and  suffering  to  themselves  and  inconvenience,  if 
not  worse,  to  all  who  have  dealings  with  them,  and 
particularly  to  the  labourers  in  their  employment.  As 
might  be  expected,  men  unequal  to  their  position  are 
no  more  excluded  from  the  farming  than  from  any 
other  business.  And  it  is  a  common  failing  with  them 
and  all  unsuccessful  administrators  of  capital  not  to 
perceive  that  their  want  of  success  is  generally  owing 
to  some  defect  in  themselves — some  inaptitude  for  the 
work  which  they  have  in  hand«  They  rather  incline 
to  shift  the  blame  from  themselves  upon  others  or  upon 
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something  over  which  they  assmne  that  they  had  no 
control.  This  seemingly  justifies  them  in  the  eyes  of 
others  and  flatters  their  self-love,  if  it  do  not  stimulate 
to  the  amendment  which  might  prevent  the  recurrei^ce 
of  similar  misfortune. 

Farmers  who  are  not  prospering  will  sometimes 
Nattribute  their  losses  to  the  extravagant  rents  which 
they  are  obliged  to  pay.  Can  the  amount  of  the  rent 
which  they  have  contracted  to  pay  be  truthfully 
pleaded  by  them  as  a  cause  of  their  losses?  Why 
should  they  have  contracted  to  pay  rents  which  they 
are  unable  to  pay  out  of  the  produce  of  the  farms? 
Did  they  miscalculate?  Other  tenants  were  ready  to 
pay  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  rents.  Would  they, 
also,  have  been  unable  to  pay  their  rent  and  Retain  a 
profit  out  of  the  produce  of  the  farm?  Are  not  the 
losses  of  a  farmer  generally  occasioned  by  some  incom- 
petency on  his  part  ?  And  as  his  engagement  with  his 
landlord  was  voluntary,  how  can  he  excuse  himself 
from  folly  if  he  made  it  injudiciously  ? 

We  find  the  low  wages  of  labourers,  also,  at  times, 
attributed  to  the  high  rents  which,  it  is  said,  are  insisted 
upon  by  landlords^  But  we  have  seen  that  landlords 
have  no  power  of  extorting  the  amount  of  rent  which 
they  are  pleased  to  insist  upon.  We  have  seen,  besides, 
that  average  wages  depend  upon  the  amount  of  the 
capital  which  is  distributable  among  a  given  number 
of  labourers,  and  that  the  excess  of  individual  wages 
above,  or  their  depression  below,  the  average  wages 
depends  upon  the  comparative  producing  powers  of  the 
several  labourers.     If  the  farmer  paid  no  rent,  it  does 
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not  follow  that  he  would  pay  higher  wages ;  and  if,  in 
consequence  of  his  imprudent  engagements  and  bad 
management,  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  wages  commen- 
surate with  the  worth  of  his  labourers,  they  are  not 
compelled  to  accept  his  service  or  to  abide  in  it,  if  his 
resources  fail  him. 

If  instead  of  landlords,  as  we  have  them  among  us, 
functionaries  acting  for  the  government  or  community 
were  substituted  in  their  place,  the  position  of  farmers 
and  labourers  would  be  the  same.  We  may  examine 
hereafter  whether  society  would  be  in  the  enjoyment  of 
any  advantages  of  which  it  is  now  deprived,  if  the 
duty  of  distributing  the  land  among  tenants  and  occu- 
piers had  been  entrusted  from  the  beginning  to  public 
functionaries  spread  all  over  the  country,  or  whether 
the  right  of  property  in  land  which  has  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  through  many  ages 
is  not  a  far  better  mode  of  accomplishing  the  same 
purpose,  and  of  realizing  besides  other  advantages  to 
society. 

We  may  conclude  our  inquiry  into  the  duties  of  land- 
lords by  a  species  of  self-examination,  supposing  our- 
selves to  enter  upon  the  possession  of  a  piece  of  land 
for  the  first  time,  which  we  were  not  disposed  to  farm 
on  our  own  account,  the  land  and  ourselves  being  quite 
unconnected  with  any  previous  tenant.  To  whom 
ought  we  to  let  it  ?  To  that  one  of  all  the  trustworthy 
applicants  who  offers  to  pay  the  highest  rent.  Because, 
by  so  doing,  we  should  give  the  preference,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  most  competent  tenant,  assist  in  supply- 
ing the  community  with  what  it  most  needed,  and 
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afford  labourers  the  opportunity  of  working  under  the 
most  efficient  master  and  instructor.  If  on  coming 
into  possession  of  the  land,  either  we  or  the  land  had 
been  connected  with  a  previous  tenant,  we  ought  not 
to  overlook  those  considerations  which  seem  to  attach 
him  to  the  land  or  to  ourselves — considerations  not 
directly  measurable  in  rent,  but  which,  if  disregarded, 
would  make  social  intercourse  less  delightful  and 
industrial  effort  less  successfuL  We  will  not  confine 
our  self-examination  within  the  limits  of  our  duties 

m 

as  landlords.  Those  duties  we  will  assume  to  have 
been  efficiently  performed,  and  to  have  brought  to  us 
the  largest  possible  income.  .  The  further  question 
arises:  what  ought  we  to  do  with  this  income?  Our 
duties  as  landlords  are  but  a  part  of  our  far  wider 
duties  as  men.  The  income  from  our  land  might  be 
large — ^much  larger  than  needful  to  meet  all  the  reason- 
able demands  of  our-  domestic  establishment,  and  to 
furnish  the  means  of  performing  all  family  duties. 
What  ought  we  to  do  with  the  surplus  ? 

This  question  specially  recommends  itself  to  the 
attention  of  the  young — to  the  yotmg  who,  as  yet 
unfettered  with  the  trammels  of  a  lower  and  former 
state  of  civilization  under  the  garb  of  fashion  or  custom, 
are  earnestly  seeking  to  understand  their  duties  and 
to  discipline  themselves  for  their  performance.  Whether 
in  town  or  country  we  cannot  be  blind  or  deaf,  even  if 
we  be  insensible,  to  the  appeals  to  our  benevolence 
from  the  afflicted  and  the  destitute.  Neither  if  gifted 
with  the  intelligence  that  must  result  from  such  inquiries 
and  studies  as  you  engage  in,  can  we  &il  to  note  how 
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much  of  this  affliction  and  destitution  is  the  conse- 
qaence  of  ill-conduct^  as  this  ill-conduct  is  itself  the 
consequence  of  bad  teaching  and  training.  Ought  any 
portion  of  our  surplus  means  to  be  devoted  to  the  relief 
of  the  destitute,  and  to  the  providing  that  teaching  and 
trainings  the  lack  of  which  must  produce  future  desti- 
tution? You  object  to  the  question  so  shaped?  You 
say  it  conveys  a  doubt  where  there  ought  to  be  none? 
This  is  true.  But  is  there  not  a  most  deplorable  remiss- 
ness  in  teaching  and  training  the  young,  calUng  every- 
where  for  amendment  ?  And  we  must  not  turn  away 
our  eyes  from  what  is  going  on  around  us,  if  we  would 
aid  in  rectifying  prevailing  defects  and  omissions.  The 
more  becoming  course  is  to  acknowledge  our  trans- 
gressions, to  repent  and  amend. 

Let  us  now  try  and  sum  up  the  probable  results  of 
the  conduct  of  landlords  and  men  acting  up  to  what 
our  inquiries  seem  to  recommend.  Their  lands  would 
be  occupied  by  the  most  efficient  administrators  of 
capital;  and  so  far,  therefore,  as  in  them  lay,  the 
labourers  would  be  brought  imder  the  influence  of 
those  most  capable  of  turning  their  labour  to  account 
for  their  own  benefit,  and  towards  securing  abundance 
of  wealth  for  the  community.  Their  incomes  would  be 
large — larger,  at  all  events,  than  if  they  managed  their 
estates  on  different  principles.  Domestic  duties,  as  first 
in  order,  being  provided  for,  the  next  most  pressing 
duties  in  their  estimation  would  be  to  contribute  towards 
the  relief  of  destitution,  and  the  prevention  of  like 
destitution  in  the  future.  Even  if  such  landlords  had 
no  thoughts  of  duties  beyond  the  domestic  in  the  expen- 
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diture  of  their  incomes,  and  their  surplus  income  were 
devoted  to  pleasure  and  recreation,  to  the  cultivation 
of  taste  and  refinement,  what  could  press  itself  more 
upon  their  notice  than  destitution  to  be  relieved  or 
banished,  or  the  charms  and  emotions  associated  with 
the  well-being  of  their  neighbours,  their  countrymen, 
their  fellow-creatures  ? 

May  we  not  contrast  such  landlords  with  others  who 
govern  their  conduct  by  other  considerations,  or  by  no 
consideration  at  all — who  let  their  lands  at  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  moderate  rents,  through  indolence 
or  favouritism?  Should  we  expect  to  find  the  capa- 
bilities of  their  land  developed  to  the  utmost,  the 
labourers  under  the  influence  of  the  best  industrial 
training,  or  the  community  most  abundantly  supplied 
with  the  produce  of  the  earth  ?  The  incomes  of  these 
inconsiderate  landlords,  despite  their  lax  management, 
might,  owing  to  the  extent  of  their  possessions,  be  much 
beyond  their  needs.  How  would  they  apply  the  surplus? 
What  would  be  the  style  of  their  luxuries  ?  A  costly 
town  residence,  and  equipages  with  all  their  costly 
appendages,  in  a  parish  teeming  with  vice  and  misery 
and  with  untaught  and  undisciplined  children  ?  or  less 
costly  establishments  in  a  parish  where,  if  destitution 
still  lingers,  the  bitter  fruit  of  past  ignorance  and 
neglect,  future  destitution,  is  guarded  against?  An 
imposing  country  mansion,  with  its  spacious  gardens 
and  pleasure  grounds,  its  well  provided  conservatories, 
stables  and  kennels,  contiguous  to,  but  fenced  out  from 
dilapidated  and  inadequate  cottages;  horses  and  dogs 
abundantly   supplied   and  well    trained,    and  humaa 
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beings  poverty-stricken  and  abandoned?  Or  a  less 
imposing  mansion,  with  smaller  profusion  of  the  acces- 
sories of  sensual  enjoyment,  but  the  decencies  of  life 
for  human  beings  and  the  education  of  the  young  so 
cared  for  that  an  appetite  for  other  pleasures  may  be 
indulged  without  self-degradation  ? 

If  this  contrast  cannot  be  presented  without  offence 
to  persons  with  confirmed  habits  and  tastes,  it  may  at 
least  be  presented  to  the  young  who  are  desirous  of 
acquiring  habits  and  tastes  not  utterly  at  variance  with 
what  their  judgments  tell  them  to  be  soimd  morality 
and  their  feelings  recommend  to  them  as  true  religion. 

You  cannot  mix  much  in  society  nor  look  into  the 
current  literature,  without  perceiving  that  the  con- 
clusions at  which  we  have  arrived,  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  and  duties  of  landlords  and  the  corresponding 
duties  of  tenants,  are  greatly  at  variance  with  much 
that  we  see  and  hear  and  read.  Opinions  concerning 
the  tenure  of  land  prevail,  also,  in  many  quarters, 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  system  maintained  by  law 
and  adopted  in  practice,  and  altogether  irreconcileable 
with  what  we  have  felt  ourselves  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge as  facts  and  consequences  inevitably  following 
from  those  facts.  Whether  the  convictions  which  we 
have  formed  or  the  opinions  opposed  to  them  are  the 
better  guides  for  conduct,  should  be  seriously  considered 
by  the  religious  teacher.  His  benevolent  intentions  in 
behalf  of  his  congregation  may  be  promoted  or  thwarted, 
according  to  the  direction  which  shall  have  been  given 
to  their  thoughts  and  feelings  on  these  matters  from 
childhood  upwards^ 
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He  will  ever  be  hoping  that  one  result  of  his  exhor- 
tations will  be  to  improve  the  condition  of  those  who 
listen  to  him.  The  better  their  conduct,  the  better  will 
be  their  chance  of  acquiring  and  maintaining  possession 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  material  comforts.  Suppose 
his  words  to  fall  upon  the  ears  of  those  who  ascribe 
their  poverty-stricken  condition  to  their  being  debarred 
from  their  fair  share  of  the  land,  or  to  the  inexorable 
landlord  who  insists  upon  their  paying  as  rent  that 
which  they  require  to  spend  upon  food  and  clothing. 
Will  he  find  it  an  easy  task  to  induce  them  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  greater  watchfalness  over  their  conduct,  as 
the  most  certain  nfieans  open  to  them  for  improving  the 
condition  of  their  families  and  themselves?  Or  will 
they  readily  attend  to  his  suggestions,  if  he  endeavour 
to  point  out  a  more  judicious  application  of  their 
strength  and  talents  thah  the  inferior  one  to  which  they 
blindly  cling? 

A  poverty-stricken  congregation  may  be  worse  off 
even  than  this.  They  may  be  not  only  insufficiently 
provided  with  material  comforts  and  mistaken  in  their 
thoughts  as  to  the  causes  of  their  discomfort  and  mis- 
directed in  the  efforts  which  they  make  to  obtain  relief, 
but  they  may  look  up  to  instructors  and  guides  who 
endorse  all  their  superstitions  and  countenance  all  their 
misapplications  of  effort.  Religion,  too,  that  most 
potent  of  auxiliaries  for  imparting  vigour  to  efforts  in 
acquiring  knowledge  and  in  applying  it  to  the  best  and 
holiest  purpose,  may  be  so  perverted  by  its  ministers  as 
to  throw  a  veil  over  ignorance,  to  reconcile  to  its 
contuxuance,  to  obstruct  its  removal,  and  to  misrepresent 
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as  to  their  real  poshkoi*  its  causes,  azui  the  means 
available  for  its  aanelioradaoL 

Mar  not  diat  reHgioos  teacher  be  fiill  of  hope  and 
confideiice  who,  pora^sed  of  the  knowledge  on  which 
yon  have  been  bestowing  joor  attenti<Hi,  endeavonrs  to 
apply  it  in  deTating  the  sentiments  and  improving  the 
material  condition  of  his  congregation  ?  Nothing  inter- 
venes to  paralyze  the  vigomr  of  his  onslau^t  npon 
those  vices  which  are  the  real  obstacles  to  jHnc^ress,  or 
to  dim  the  rich  colooiing  with  which  he  is  justified  in 
painting  the  glorious  future  to  all  who  will  listen  to  his 
teachings  and  regulate  their  conduct  accordingly.  He 
knows  that  the  material  comforts  of  a  people  are  not 
determined  by  the  number  of  acres  in  the  land  which 
they  inhabit,  but  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
wealth  which  has  been  stored  up  by  them ;  that  if  this 
store  of  wealth  is  inadequate  for  its  purpose,  the  best 
available  means  for  increasing  it,  are  to  increase  the 
knowledge  and  to  improve  the  habits  of  the  people. 
The  property  in  the  land  is  a  secondary  consideration 
with  him,  because  he  knows  that,  with  the  requisite 
intelligence  in  the  people,  the  privilege  of  cultivating  it 
will  always  be  conceded,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  those 
administrators  of  capital  who  can  raise  the  largest  crops 
of  the  produce  most  sought  for  by  the  inhabitants  at 
large.  He  knows  that  there  are  large  proprietors  of 
wealth  who  possess  no  land  of  their  own.  He  knows 
that  if  a  man  possessed  land  but  no  wealth,  he  could 
only  obtain  wealth  by  selling  or  letting  his  land,  unless 
he  had  labour  worth  purchasing  to  sell :  and  he  might 
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obtain  wealth  by  selling  that,  although  unpossessed  of 
land. 

The  more  devoted  the  enlightened  religious  instructor 
is  to  his  mission  of  diffusing  religious  sentiments 
throughout  his  congregation,  the  more  anxious  will  he 
be  to  represent  them  as  they  really  are,  the  concomi- 
tants of  material  well-being — itself  attainable  only 
through  conduct  which  forms  an  essential  portion  of 
religious  life.  Profession  of  religion,  that  kind  of  con- 
duct being  absent,  may  be  profession,  but  cannot  be 
religion.  When  he  listens  to  the  complaints  of  those 
who  attribute  some  portion  of  their  distress  to  extor- 
tionate and  inexorable  landlords,  he  will  be  forced  to 
say  to  himself:  How  far  can  a  man  be  religious,  and 
unable  to  pay  his  rent?  This  question,  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  farmer,  or  any  other  administrator  of  capital, 
may  be  answered  at  once.  He  has  proved  incompetent 
to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped 
that  he  can  deserve  to  be  called  religious.  The  case  of 
the  man  who  hires  a  house  for  a  residence,  the  rent  of 
which  is  considerable,  may  be  dismissed  no  less  sum- 
marily. He  has  been  incautious  or  unconscientious  in 
contracting  an  engagement,  and  is  so  far  irreligious. 
The  case  of  the  poorer  man  with  his  small  weekly  rent 
requires  more  minute  exposition — an  exposition  deeply 
interesting  to  the  religious  instructor,  so  suggestive  as  it 
is  of  trains  of  thought  and  rules  of  conduct  of  the  highest 
practical  importance. 

The  means  by  which  the  young  workman  unpossessed 
of  wealth  obtains  participation  in  it  are  familiar  to  joxu 
They  should  be  made  familiar  to  everybody.     He  sells 
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his  labour,  and  receives  pajment  for  it  in  money.  With 
this  money  he  purchases  food,  clothing,  and  fuel.  He 
requires  lodging  besides.  The  advantage  to  him  of  the 
usages  of  society,  through  which  he  is  enabled  to  hire, 
and  not  compelled  to  purchase,  shelter,  is  obvious. 
Suppose  even  he  had  the  wealth  wherewith  to  purchase, 
the  sale  of  his  labour  might  necessitate  frequent  change 
of  residence,  and  he  would  be  put  to  the  inconvenience 
of  frequent  sale  and  purchase  of  lodging.  No  civilized 
people  would  submit  tamely  to  so  unendurable  a 
nuisance.  The  provision  against  it  has  been  made 
through  the  agency  of  certain  capitalists  called  house- 
proprietors  or  landlords,  who  earn  their  profit  by  letting 
shelter  in  the  shape  of  houses  and  parts  of  houses,  fur- 
nished and  unfiimished,  for  days,  weeks,  months,  and 
years,  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  are  in  search 
of  shelter.  Are  not  these  capitalists,  imderstanding,  of 
course,  that  they  do  their  work  well,  most  useful  mem- 
bers of  society?  Ought  religious  teachers  to  tolerate 
their  being  held  up,  as  a  class,  to  obloquy,  or  their 
being  excluded  from  that  portion  of  respect  due  to  all  who 
maintain  themselves  by  doing  usefdl  service  to  others  ? 

When  the  sad  spectacle  of  a  poverty-stricken  family 
is  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  religious  missionary,  does 
he,  even  under  the  excitement  of  the  most  painful 
emotions,  attribute  any  portion  of  their  sufferings  to  the 
baker,  or  grocer,  or  clothier;  whether  they  refuse  to 
part  with  their  commodities  except  for  money,  or 
whether  they  insist  upon  payment  for  previous  supplies 
before  they  part  with  more  ?  Why,  then,  should  the 
landlord  be  charged,  covertly  or  indirectly,  with  any 
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porti(m  of  this  soffermg  P  Is  it  not  plain,  besides, 
he  will  not  continue  his  business  nnless  he  be  con 
sated  by  extra  payment  from  solvent  tenants  ibi 
losses  sustdned  through  defaulters? 

The  missionary  who  carries  consolation  to  the  e 
of  the  destitute  and  disabled,  will  at  the  same  tin 
thoughtfid  to  BOW  the  seMs  of  improvement  foi 
,  future.  He  will  neither  have  his  eyes  closed  no 
tongue  tied,  when  the  vices,  or  follies,  or  negle 
duty  in  the  rich,  cross  his  path.  But  while  pourinj 
batm  of  comfort  into  the  ears  of  the  afflicted, 
diverting  the  carrent  of  charity  into  their  des 
homes,  he  will,  with  all  gentleness,  as  fitted  to  a  s( 
of  despair  and  despondency,  claim  a  hearing  for  le 
of  wisdom,  by  which  the  recurrence  of  like  cals 
may  be  averted. 

Above  all,  in  his  ministrations  during  the  hoc 
fflckness  and  confinement,  when  the  sufferer  is  sup] 
to  be  more  than  ordinarily  impressionable,  and  disj 
to  profit  by  exhortations  to  holier  thoughts  and  1: 
conduct,  he  will  not  omit  to  explain  to  them,  in  a 
not  likely  to  be  forgotten,  the  advantages  which 
in  common  with  all  indnstrions  men,  derive  from 
efforts  of  capitalists.  Not  only  are  they  ready  to 
chase  labour,  and  to  pay  largely  for  it  when  its 
ducing  power  is  large;  not  only  are  they  activ 
ascertaining  and  preparing  the  particular  commoi 
which  labourers  will  wish  to  receive  for  their  wi 
but  they  are  at  Uie  pains  to  place  at  their  dispose 
use  of  that  house-room  and  furniture  which  it  won 
impossible  or  inconvenient  for  them  to  purchase. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Hesults  of  our  inquiry  so  far  as  it  has  been  carried — ^Has  it  assisted 
us  to  discriminate  between  good  and  bad  conduct?— Does  it 
suffice,  or  must  it  be  continued? — Good  intentions  not  all- 
sufficient  for  moral  conduct— They  must  be  associated  with 
knowledge,  and  fortified  by  moral  discipline — ^Practice  of  inter*^ 
change — Is  it  good  in  all  its  forms? — ^Value,  and  the  causes  of 
fluctuations  of  value — Supply  and  demand,  and  the  causes  of 
fluctuations  in  them — Tendency  of  average  values  to  correspond 
with  the  costs  of  producing  future  supplies — Principles  involved 
in  fluctuations  of  value  important  to  be  known,  and  easy  to  be 
understood — Confusion  of  tongues  in  connection  with  values — 
Natural  and  intrinsic  values — Precision  of  language  considered 
from  a  moral  and  religious,  as  well  as  from  an  intellectual  point  of 
view. 

We  will  here  ask  a  question,  by  way  of  testing  what 
we  have  gained  thus  far  by  our  own  investigations,  and 
of  determining  whether  it  is  worth  our  while  to  perse- 
vere in  the  same  spirit  Do  we  feel  that,  after  these 
investigations,  we  are  better  qualified  to  direct  our  own 
conduct,  and  to  judge  correctly  of  the  conduct  of  others  ? 
More  particularly,  does  the  result  of  our  inquiry  into 
the  duties  of  labourers,  capitalists,  and  landlords,  shed 
any  light  upon  the  conduct  which  they  ought  to  pursue 
towards  one  another? 

Suppose  we  had  even  attained  to  this  height  of 
civilization — a  height  which  we  are  unfortunately  still 
far  below ;  that  arrangements  existed,  and  the  machinery 
was  in  operation,  for  teaching  to  all  the  young  the 
importance  of  what  we  have  called  the  good  qualities. 
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and  for  training  them  to  the  acquisition  and  practical 
application  of  these  qualities ;  should  we  have  done  all 
that  was  needful  to  secure  the  conduct  which  leads  to 
individual  and  general  well-being?  Or  would  it  be 
necessary  besides  that  they  should  be  informed  of  the 
conditions  which  determine  the  distribution  of  all  the 
wealth  produced  into  wages,  profit,  and  rent,  and  the 
sub-distribution  of  these  among  the  several  labourers, 
capitalists,  and  landlords  ? 

If  we  say  that  instruction  in  the  duties  which 
labourers,  capitalists,  and  landlords  owe  to  one  another 
ought  to  be  provided  for  all,  since  every  individual  is 
destined  to  perform,  well  or  ill,  some  of  these  duties,  we 
shall  only  repeat,  in  other  words,  the  judgment  which 
we  have  already  expressed.  The  question  really  before 
us  may  be  stated  in  this  form :  Granting  that  it  were 
possible  to  arrive  at  goodness  of  disposition  for  all, 
independently  of  the  knowledge  indicated,  and  that 
measures  for  the  purpose  had  been  taken,  would  it  be 
safe  to  stop  here  ?  Would  adequate  securities  be  pro- 
vided for  good  moral  government  ?  or  must  goodness  of 
intention  be  directed  by  the  specific  knowledge  of  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  we  have  already  acquired  some,  and 
are  about  acquiring  more  ? 

A  peep  into  the  busy  working  world  does  not  bring 
to  our  notice  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
something  more  than  good  intentions  is  necessary,  to 
enable  people  to  pursue  their  several  callings,  and  to  per- 
form their  several  duties  satisfactorily.  The  physician 
and  the  chemist  are  specifically  instructed  in  the  quali- 
ties of  drugs,  before  they  are  trusted  to  prescribe  and 
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prepare  them.  The  surgeon  is  specifically  instructed  in 
the  anatomy  of  the  body,  before  he  is  trusted  to 
perform  an  amputation.  The  captain  is  specifically 
instructed  in  the  art  of  navigation,  and  in  the  use  of  his 
various  instruments  to  assist  him  in  determining  his 
exact  position  on  th,e  ocean,  and  to  direct  his  course, 
before  he  is  trusted  with  the  command  of  a  ship.  And 
so  on  through  every  profession  and  industrial  depart- 
ment Each  individual  in  his  particular  post  or  office 
will  say  to  himself,  as  the  call  for  action  is  made  upon 
him,  "  What  ought  I  to  do  in  this  emergency?"  and  his 
answer  will  be  obtained  through  the  aid  of  his  specific 
attainments.  The  best  intentions,  without  the  con- 
currence of  his  special  knowledge,  would  avail  him  but 
little,  whether  he  have  to  subdue  a  fever,  to  save  a 
limb,  to  thread  a  difficult  channel,  to  conduct  a  train,  or 
to  control  the  electric  fluid. 

Can  it  be  said  that  any  of  us  are  adequately  prepared 
to  meet  the  trials  and  emergencies  of  life,  if  improvided 
with  the  specific  information  which  it  is  the  aim  of  our 
investigations  to  acquire  ?  Unfortimately,  there  is  not 
a  town  or  a  county,  even  in  this  favoured  land,  which 
will  not  furnish  us  with  mauy  cases  of  social  emergency, 
to  study  and  to  determine  therefrom  how  far  good 
intentions,  without  the  specific  knowledge  which  we  are 
striving  for,  will  avail.  The  emergency  to  which  we 
point  is  a  poverty-stricken  neighbourhood.  Action  is 
needed  for  its  improvement.  What  action  ?  Say  the 
labourers,  "  Let  our  masters  give  us  better  wages.  All 
that  we  want  is  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work. 
And  let  our  landlords  be  less  extortionate  in  their  rents. 
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and  more  mercifiil  in  enforcing  them."  Masters  and 
landlords  reAise  to  comply  with  their  demands ;  and  the 
labourers^  perhaps,  at  intervals,  seek  relief  by  combining 
or  striking  for  higher  wages,  or  by  resisting  the  law. 
Say  the  masters,  **  We  want  more  capital.  We  can't 
compete  with  other  large  capitalists  in  adjoining  districts^ 
or  with  the  merchants  who  are  importing  from  abroad. 
Besides,  low  as  the  wages  are  which  we  give,  they  are 
frequently  more  than  the  work  performed  for  them  is 
worth;  and  many  hungry  workmen  are  begging  for 
work  at  the  very  wages  complained  of,  and  which  we 
have  no  capital  to  supply."  Say  the  landlords,  "  We 
can  hardly  obtain  a  livelihood  from  our  property.  Our 
whole  time  is  occupied  in  watching  our  tenants  and 
collecting  our  rents.  With  all  our  vigilance  we  are 
continually  losing  from  defalcations  of  tenants,  from 
damages  committed,  and  dilapidations  unrepaired."  Say 
philanthropists  and  ministers  of  religion,  "  Have  com- 
passion on  the  poor.  Bestow  your  alms.  Help  us  to 
the  means  of  domiciliary  visits,  and  of  relieving  the 
more  urgent  cases.  Poor  people,  be  patient  and 
resigned.  We  will  intercede  with  your  landlords  to 
obtain  indulgence.  We  will  appeal  to  the  public  and 
your  employers  to  raise  your  wages,  and  we  will  urge 
the  government  to  do  something  in  your  behalf." 

Of  course  we  know  that  it  must  be  a  work  of  time 
and  labour,  even  with  all  requisite  knowledge  and  good 
will,  to  raise  a  poverty-stricken  neighbourhood  out  of 
its  miserable  state.  Such  a  neighbourhood  is  always 
the  abode  of  ignorance  and  bad  habits.  And,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  these  deadliest  enemies  of  weU- 
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being  must  be  kept  out  by  the  proper  teaching  and 
training  of  the  young.  They  are  more  than  a  match 
for  us  if  we  wait  to  fight  them  till  they  have  entrenched 
themselves  in  adults.  But  we  neither  assist  in  the 
protection  of  the  young  nor  the  reformation  of  adults, 
by  diverting  attention  from  the  real  causes  of  the  evil 
to  be  combated,  and  the  only  efficient  means  of  com- 
bating them.  You  will  be  anxious,  in  due  time,  to 
participate  in  works  of  philanthropy;  but  you  will 
insist  upon  an  enlightened  philanthropy — ^upon  works 
calculated  to  remedy,  not  to  aggravate  the  misery 
which  fills  you  with  compassion.  And  the  investiga^ 
tion  which  you  have  been  pursuing  with  me  into  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  as  wages,  profit  and  rent,  and 
into  the  duties  allotted  to  labourers,  capitalists  and 
landlords,  and  the  other  duties  besides,  demanded  of 
them  as  men,  will  assist  you  to  throw  the  weight  of 
your  influence  and  example  where  it  will  be  most 
usefully  felt,  to  direct  your  good  intentions  to  good 
results,  and  to  extract  a  more  harmonious  and  deeper 
meaning,  and  a  sounder  and  more  practical  morality, 
out  of  your  religious  studies  and  meditations. 

From  the  interest  that  you  have  taken  in  these  lessons, 
I  do  not  suppose  that  it  would  be  possible  to  persuade 
you  to  turn  aside  from  the  course  of  inquiry  and  study 
into  which  they  have  led  vou.  But  if  you  were  to 
stop  short  where  you  are,  you  could  not  avoid  being 
conscious,  for  the  remainder  of  your  lives,  how  greatiy 
you  have  gained  in  clearness  of  perception,  accuracy 
of   observation,  and  comprehensiveness   of  judgment. 
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on  all  subjects  involving  moral  considerations — on  all 
sabjects  involving  answers  to  the  question — ''What 
ought  I  to  do  ? "  or,  *^  Wliat  ought  I  to  advise  others 
to  do  ?  "  Your  studies,  however,  have  done  more  than 
Aimish  you  with  matter  for  examination  and  reflection, 
and  with  instruction  how  to  conduct  your  inquiries 
to  definite  conclusions  and  good  purposes;  they  have 
led  you  to  suspect  that  there  are  many  more  questions 
apparently  quite  as  mysterious  as  those  which  you  have 
solved,  yet  awaiting  a  like  course  of  study ;  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  application,  similar  to  what  you  have 
already  given,  will  speedily  dispel  all  kinds  of  mystery, 
and  unfold  to  your  view,  step  by  step,  truth  after 
truth,  forming  together  one  consistent,  self-supporting 
body  of  moral  science,  shedding  light  upon  every 
subject  of  inquiry,  and  providing,  as  it  were,  the 
material  of  a  most  reliable  life-road-book. 

Much,  then,  as  we  have  accomplished,  we  have  not 
as  yet,  by  any  means,  cleared  up  all  the  obscurities 
which,  to  ordinary  eyes,  cloud  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  moral  and  immoral. 
We  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  "money."  We 
have  found  it  convenient  to  treat  of  the  transactions 
of  industrial  life  in  the  same  language  as  they  are 
treated  of  by  others.  But  we  have  carefully  confined 
ourselves  to  such  uses  of  the  term  "  money  "  as  could 
lead  to  no  error,  or  involve  us  in  no  controversy.  It 
is  now  time  that  we  should  enter  into  a  more  minute 
investigation  of  the  functions  of  money,  so  that,  in 
our    future  inquiries,   we   may   escape   the    confusion 
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which,  throxigh  the  misconception  of  its  functions, 
seems  to  surround  every  question  and  to  perplex  most 
students. 

The  conspicuous  place  that  is  occupied  throughout 
the  whole  intercourse  of  society  by  money,  is  familiar 
to  everybody.  Are  we  also  aware  of  the  loose,  con- 
tradictory, and,  consequently,  tmsatisfactory  notion^ 
that  prevail  with  regard  to  this  same  money  ?  Wages, 
and  incomes  of  all  descriptions,  are  paid  and  received 
in  money.  Buying  and  selling  are  expressions  for 
paying  and  receiving  money.  Most  people  seem  glad 
to  obtain  more  money  than  they  had  expected;  and 
are  greatly  occupied  in  striving  to  obtain  possession 
of  more.  At  different  times,  people  can  obtain  much 
less  for  their  money  than  they  can  at  others.  And, 
again,  if  they  have  goods  to  dispose  of,  they  can  obtain 
much  less  money  for  them.  Both  these  states  of  things 
are  complained  of  by  turns.  Are  they  both  evils,  or 
is  neither  of  them  an  evil?  What  causes  these 
changes  ?  While  all  people  who  can  are  using  money, 
and  many  are  trying  to  save  it,  we  hear  praise  bestowed 
upon  the  contempt  of  money,  and  the  love  of  money 
denounced.  Money,  in  fact,  has  been  a  favourite 
theme  in  all  ages  for  a  certain  class  of  declaimers 
who  have  mistaken  the  alternate  application  of  terms 
of  praise  and  blame  to  the  same  thing,  according  as  they 
liked  or  disliked  it  at  the  moment,  for  moral  instruction 
and  exhortation.  Moralists  of  this  description  deal  in 
pairs  of  terms,  such  as  frugality  and  parsimony,  gene- 
rosity and  extravagance,  perseverance  and  obstinacy, 
prudence  and  cowardice,  courage  and  foolhardiness ; 
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and,  by  applying  the  first  to  what  they  approve,  and 
the  second  to  what  they  disapprove,  they  delude  them- 
selves into  the  belief  that  they  have  cleared  up  some 
point  of  morals,  because  they  have  blinded  themselves  to 
their  own  state  of  darkness.  No  more  fertile  theme  for 
this  style  of  disquisition  than  money.  It  is  universally 
used,  and  has  nevertheless  been  represented  as  the  root 
of  all  eviL  It  would,  I  am  sure,  make  you  sad  to  think 
that,  for  want  of  a  little  application  and  mental  discipline 
in  your  youth,  what  ought  to  be  an  understanding 
to  guide,  should  be  a  disorderly  collection  of  tmdigested 
and  contradictory  proverbs  and  aphorisms  to  bewilder 
and  deceive  you. 

To  obtain  a  clear  perception  of  what  we  may  caU 
the  morals  of  money,  we  need  to  recur  to  some  of  the 
circumstances  in  our  industrial  progress  which  led  to 
its  introduction.  One  of  its  principal  uses  is  to  facilitate 
interchange.  Interchange  is  a  consequence  of  division 
of  labour ;  deprived  of  which,  we  should  be  deprived 
of  the  larger  part  of  our  industrial  power.  Money 
may,  then,  be  said  to  be  an  auxiliary  of  interchange; 
and,  as  the  promoter  of  a  good  thing,  it  might  be 
expected  to  be  good  in  itself.  But,  although  inter- 
change is  to  be  commended  and  encouraged  in  general, 
is  it  good  in  all  its  forms  ?  Is  it  subject  to  any  con- 
ditions, and  what  are  they?  These  are  questions 
evidently  requiring  to  be  solved  before  we  can  with 
advantage  enter  upon  an  investigation  of  the  functions 
of  money,  or  engage  in  the  discussion  of  social  questions, 
into  which  money  is  almost  sure  to  intrude  itself. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  new  responsibility 
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which  men  take  upon  themselves  when  they  adopt 
division  of  labour.  Each  individual^  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  what  he  desires  to  consume  and  enjoy^  must 
aim  at  producing  what  is  desired  by  somebody  else. 
His  real  object,  as  it  would  have  been  antecedently  to 
his  adoption  of  division  of  labour^  being  to  obtain  as 
much  as  possible  of  what  he  desires  to  consume  and 
enjoy,  he  will  keep  constantly  in  view  what  he  may 
expect  to  receive  in  exchange  for  that  which  he  is 
engaged  in  producing.  Whatever  may  be  the  qualities 
in  the  commodities  which  he  desires  to  obtain  and  enjoy, 
the  one  quality  which  he  will  aim  at  in  what  he 
produces  is  that  of  obtaining  for  the  producer  a  large 
quantity  of  other  commodities  in  exchange.  Following 
the  usual  course  of  applying  names  not  only  to  all 
objects  in  which  men  take  an  interest,  but  to  all  the 
qualities  of  objects  of  interest,  a  name  has  been  affixed 
to  this  quality  which  all  men  are  anxious  should  be 
found  in  the  commodities  that  they  are  producing ;  and 
the  name  fixed  upon  is  "  value."  You  must  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  this  word  used  like  many  others  in  more 
senses  than  one.  Neglected  or  ill-conducted  education 
leads  to  the  delusion  that  the  person  who  can  spell  and 
pronounce  a  word  can  also  discourse  and  reason  upon 
the  object  or  quality  of  which  that  word  is  the  name, 
while,  may  be,  he  is  only  trifling  with  his  imderstanding 
by  the  use  of  soimds  not  the  less  unmeaning  because 
they  are  articulate. 

A  commodity,  then,  which  will  obtain  for  its  owner 
other  commodities  in  exchange  is  said  to  possess  the 
quality  of  value ;  and  its  value  is  what  can  be  obtained 
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in  exchange  for  it.  When  little  can  be  obtained  in 
exchange  for  it,  its  value  is  said  to  be  small.  When 
much  can  be  obtained,  its  value  is  termed  large.  Ir 
this  latter  case  it  is  frequently  called  a  valuable  com- 
modity. Is  the  same  conmiodity  always  equally  valu- 
able ?  In  other  words,  are  values  fixed  or  fluctuating  ? 
Fluctuating.  Are  these  fluctuations  of  value  under 
any  control  ?  and  are  we  able  to  trace  out  the  causes  in 
which  they  originate  ?  or  can  we  determine  what  effects 
on  values  must  follow  from  certain  occurrences  which 
are  not  very  uncommon  among  us  ?     Let  us  try. 

What  would  be  the  effect  upon  values  of  an  imusually 
bad  corn-harvest,  other  products  of  industry  being  in 
their  ordinary  quantities?  Since  each  person  would 
desire  to  obtain  as  much  corn  as  before,  and  there  is  less 
to  be  had;  each  offering  the  same  quantity  of  other 
commodities  as  before  would  have  to  put  up  with  a  less 
quantity  of  com  in  exchange.  Any  given  quantity  of 
com,  therefore,  say  a  bushel,  would  rise  in  value ;  wHile 
other  commodities  would  fall  in  value,  as  measured  in 
corn. 

With  the  same  conditions,  what  would  be  the  effect 
upon  values  of  an  unusually  abundant  corn-harvest? 
Since  each  proprietor  of  com  would  wish  to  obtain 
other  commodities  in  exchange  for  this  increased 
quantity  of  corn,  and  no  more  of  other  commodities  is 

■ 

to  be  had,  a  bushel  of  corn  would  fall  in  value,  and 
other  commodities  would  rise  in  value,  as  measured  in 
corn. 

In  the  first  of  these  two  cases,  would  all  other  com- 
modities fall  equally  in  value  as  measured  in  com  ? 
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No  ?  The  value  of  eatables,  such  as  rice  and  potatoes, 
would  fall  less,  while  that  of  luxuries  in  clothes, 
furniture,  &c.,  would  fall  more,  because  many  would 
desire  to  substitute  other  food  for  com,  and  to  forego 
luxuries  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  more  eatables. 

In  the  second  of  the  two  cases,  would  all  other  com- 
modities rise  equally  in  value  as  measured  in  corn? 
No.  The  value  of  luxuries  in  clothes,  furniture,  &c., 
would  rise  more,  and  that  of  eatables,  such  as  rice  and 
potatoes,  would  rise  less,  because  the  proprietors  of  the 
com  would  not  be  so  much  inclined  to  give  a  larger 
quantity  of  their  corn  than  before  for  rice  and  potatoes, 
as  they  would  for  luxuries;  and  the  proprietors  of 
luxuries  being  able  to  obtain  a  larger  quantity  than 
before  of  com,  might  be  less  disposed,  and  certainly 
would  not  be  more  disposed  to  bid  for  rice  and  potatoes. 

What  would  be  the  eflFect  upon  values  of  the  general 
apprehension  of  an  approaching  bad  corn-hai*vest  ? 
Somewhat  similar  to  that  of  an  actually  bad  harvest, 
since  the  holders  of  corn  would  be  inclined  to  keep 
some  of  it  back  from  market  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
more  for  it  in  exchange  at  a  later  period ;  and  some  of 
the  holders  of  other  commodities  would  desire  to 
procure  as  much  corn  as  possible  to  put  in  store  for  the 
same  purpose. 

What  would  be  the  eflFect  upon  values  of  the  expec- 
tation of  an  approaching  corn-harvest  of  unusual 
abundance  ?  Somewhat  similar  to  that  of  an  abundant 
harvest  actually  secured,  since  the  holders  of  com 
would  be  anxious  to  dispose  of  more  than  they  other- 
wise would,  for  fear  of  not  being  able  to  obtain  after 
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harvest  so  much  as  before  in  exchange  for  the  same 
quantity  of  com ;  and  the  holders  of  other  commodities 
would  offer  no  more  of  them  than  what  was  necessary 
to  obtain  com  for  their  immediate  wants. 

These  answers  of  ours  meet  with  the  general  concur- 
rence of  thoughtful  men.  Inferences  drawn  from  the 
fluctuations  of  value,  frequently  contradictory  and 
savouring  of  prejudice  and  superstition,  and  leading  to 
popular  discontent,  attempts  by  governments  at  the 
impossible,  and  food  riots,  have  been  mixed  up  with 
them.  Nevertheless,  the  principles  involved  in  our 
answers  have  so  far  prevailed  as  to  have  obtained 
expression  in  language  speciaUy  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  The  quantities  of  commodities  offered  in 
exchange  have  been  denominated  **  supply ,**  and  the 
desire  for  commodities  by  those  who  have  other  com- 
modities to  offer  in  exchange  has  been  denominated 
"demand."  And  values,  using  these  terms  to  notify 
the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived,  are  said  to 
fluctuate  with  the  fluctuations  of  supply  and  demand ; 
or,  more  briefly,  values  are  said  to  be  determined,  in 
the  first  instance  at  least,  by  supply  and  demand. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  a  student  who 
could  be  satisfied  to  stop  at  this  stage  of  his  inquiry; 
saying  to  himself,  fluctuations  of  value  depend  upon 
fluctuations  of  supply  and  demand,  and  not  wanting  to 
ascertain  what  occasioned  the  fluctuations  of  supply  and 
demand.  Pursuing  our  investigation,  if  we  ask  whether 
all  commodities  are  equally  subject  to  fluctuations  of 
supply,  will  not  the  answer  be  that  the  supply  of  vege- 
table products,  such  as  com,  potatoes  and  fruits,  which 
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are  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons^  is  more 
likely  to  fluctuate  than  the  supply  of  metals  and 
minerals,  such  as  iron,  lead  and  coal?  Of  vegetable 
products,  is  not  the  supply  of  the  more  perishable,  such 
as  potatoes  and  fruit,  liable  to  fluctuate  more  than  the 
less  perishable^  such  as  com ;  seeing  that  the  supply  of 
the  former  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  crop  of  one 
year,  whereas  of  the  latter,  the  supply  may  be  made 
up  partly,  and  perhaps  considerably,  from  the  savings 
from  past  crops  ?  Are  there  not  also  some  commodities 
which  are  more  subject  to  fluctuations  of  demand  than 
others?  Are  various  kinds  of  luxuries  in  food  and 
ornaments  of  dress  and  furniture  as  constantly  in  demand 
as  bread  and  blankets  ? 

Fluctuations  of  supply  and  demand,  such  as  we  have 
indicated,  may,  under  a  peculiar  combination  of  circum- 
stances, give  rise  to  a  very  wide  range  of  fluctuations 
in  value.  What  would  be  the  probable  limit,  for 
instance,  to  the  value  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  when  with 
abundance  of  everything  else,  scarcely  any  food  was 
to  be  had?  Or,  what  value  could  be  assigned  to  so 
perishable  a  commodity  as.  fish  or  strawberries  in  a 
market  where  people  were  impressed,  foolishly  or 
otherwise,  with  the  notion  of  their  unwholesomeness  ? 

Amid  all  these  fluctuations  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  the  fluctuations  of  value  consequent  upon  them,  we 
perceive  some  commodities  which  are  invariably  of 
greater  value  than  others.  We  need  but  name  a  bushel 
of  wheat  and  a  bushel  of  oats,  an  ounce  of  gold  and  an 
ounce  of  silver,  a  ton  of  copper  and  a  ton  of  iron,  a 
pound  of  silk  and  a  pound  of  wool,  a  chronometer  and 
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an  ordinary  watch.  Why  is  the  first  commodity  in 
each  of  these  pairs  invariably  of  more  value  than  the 
second  ?  The  men  who  produce  them  are  calculating 
and  reflecting  men.  They  produce  the  commodities  to 
which  they  turn  their  attention  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing other  commodities  in  exchange  for  them. 

For  the  purpose  of  tliis  inquiry,  we  may  say  that 
a  bushel  of  wheat  is  generally  worth  as  much  as  two 
bushels  of  oats.  Farmers,  with  their  experience,  know 
pretty  well,  taking  one  year  with  another,  whether  it 
costs  them  as  much  to  produce  a  bushel  of  oats  as  a 
bushel  of  wheat  Supposing  the  cost  to  be  equal,  do 
you  think  that  would  have  any  influence  upon  the 
farmers  ?  They  would  turn  their  attention  to  growing 
more  wheat  and  less  oats  ?  And  how  long  would  they 
persevere  in  this  substitution  of  wheat  for  oats?  So 
long  as  the  bushel  of  wheat  would  exchange  for  more 
than  a  bushel  of  oats.  But  why  should  any  alteration 
in  their  values  take  place?  Because  the  faf*mers  by 
their  altered  course  of  cultivation,  would  increase  the 
supply  of  wheat,  and  thereby  cause  the  value  of  each 
bushel  to  fall,  and  diminish  the  supply  of  oats,  and 
thereby  cause  the  value  of  each  bushel  to  rise.  On  the 
other  hand,  supposing  the  cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of 
wheat  to  be,  as  in  reality  it  is,  double  that  of  producing 
a  bushel  of  oats,  then  the  farmers  would  have  no  induce- 
ment to  deviate  from  the  course  of  cultivation  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged. 

Assuming,  also,  for  the  sake  of  another  comparison, 
that  watch  and  chronometer  makers  found  that  it  cost 
them  just  as  much  to  make  one  chronometer  of  a  certain 
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standard  as  it  did  to  make  four  watches  of  a  certain 
standard:  what  would  these  makers  do,  if  they  found 
that  they  could  obtain  just  four  times  as  much  in 
exchange  for  one  chronometer  as  for  one  watch? 
They  would  continue  to  make  them  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. But  if  they  found  that  they  could  obtain 
five  times  as  much  for  a  chronometer  as  for  a  watch  ? 
Then  they  would  be  induced  to  make  a  greater 
number  of  chronometers  and  fewer  watches.  And  if 
they  could  not  obtain  more  than  three  times  as  much 
for  a  chronometer  as  for  a  watch?  Then  they  would 
be  induced  to  make  more  watches  and  fewer  chrono- 
meters. 

Your  answers  imply  that  you  perceive  a  tendency  in 
the  relative  values  of  commodities  to  correspond  with 
the  relative  costs  at  which  they  can  be  produced.  But 
if  we  were  to  make  our  comparison  between  two  very 
dLSerent  kinds  of  commodities,  such  as  wool  and 
copper ;  and  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  a  pound 
weight  of  each  cost  about  the  same  to  the  capitalists 
engaged  in  producing  them,  but  that  a  poimd  of  copper 
would  exchange  for  twice  as  much  as  a  pound  of  wool, 
should  you  expect  that  sheep  farmers  would  turn 
copper  smelters  ?  No  ?  How,  then,  would  the  relative 
values  of  copper  and  wool  be  brought  to  correspond 
with  the  relative  costs  at  which  they  can  be  produced  ? 
The  process  would  be  slower  than  in  the  case  of  two 
similar  commodities  like  wheat  and  oats,  or  chrono- 
meters and  watches,  but  the  influences  at  work  on  the 
minds  of  capitalists  and  the  administrators  of  capital 
could  not  fail  to  make  themselves  felt     By  the  suppo- 
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sition,  a  profit  far  beyond  that  obtained  by  producers 
of  wool  would  accrue  to  the  capital  engaged  in  the 
production  of  copper.  The  administrators  of  that 
capital  would,  accordingly,  be  able  to  bid  successfolly 
for  the  loan  of  more  capital.  They  would  attract 
partners.  Of  the  new  comers,  besides,  into  the  indus- 
trial world,  looking,  before  they  fix  themselves  for  the 
most  profitable  employment  of  their  capital  and  talents, 
copper,  not  wool,  would  command  their  preference. 
Would  not  these  efforts  to  reap  a  share  of  a  compara- 
tively large  profit  continue  till  the  values,  and  hence 
the  profits  in  producing  a  pound  of  copper  and  a  pound 
of  wool  would  be  about  the  same  ? 

When  new  commodities  are  produced  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  other  commodities  approve  of  them,  they 
signify  their  preference  by  offering  in  exchange  a  value 
commensurate  or  more  than  commensurate  with  their 
cost,  and  refusing  to  give  for  the  old  commodities  a 
value  commensurate  with  their  cost  The  originators 
and  inventors  of  approved  commodities,  and  the  pro- 
ducers who  follow  in  their  steps,  are  thus  effectually 
encouraged  to  continue  their  operations;  while  the 
producers  of  commodities  no  longer  in  favour,  and 
those  who  might  persist  in  imitating  them,  are  warned 
to  discontinue  theirs,  or  to  adapt  their  industrial  efforts 
to  the  altered  wants  and  tastes  which  are  growing  up 
around  them.  By  this  process  iron  pipes  superseded 
the  wooden  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  water  to  our 
houses ;  the  locomotive  drove  the  four-horse  coach  off 
the  road ;  gas  took  the  place  of  whale-oil  for  lighting 
our  streets ;  the  electric  telegraph,  of  the  semaphore  and 
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courier ;  and  the  lucifer  match  of  the  tindeivbox  and 
flint  and  steel. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  fluctaating  values  of 
commodities  involving  a  little  more  complication  which 
ought  to  be  examined  and  noted.  We  may  take  quan- 
tities of  different  commodities,  the  respective  costs  of 
producing  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  nearly  the 
same — say :  1  bushel  of  wheat,  2  bushels  of  oats,  1  oz» 
of  silver,  8  lbs.  of  cotton,  4  lbs.  of  wool,  56  lbs.  of 
potatoes,  1  pair  of  shoes,  1  cwt  of  iron,  and  5  lbs.  of 
copper.  Could  we  expect  that  these  several  lots  of 
commodities  would  be  invariably  the  values  of  one 
another?  No,  for  that  would  be  to  forget  how 
differently  the  supply  and  demand  of  these  commo- 
dities are  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  influence 
of  the  seasons,  and  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
perishableness  of  their  natures.  How,  then,  would 
the  values  of  these  commodities  be  affected  by  the 
cost  at  which  they  can  be  severally  produced?  If 
one  ounce  of  silver,  one  cwt  of  iron,  and  five  pounds 
of  copper  were  generally  exchangeable  for  one  another, 
there  would  be  no  inducement  to  disturb  the  distribu- 
tion of  capital  engaged  in  their  production.  But  if 
instead  of  exchanging  uniformly  for  56  lbs.  of  potatoes, 
they  each  exchanged,  one  year  for  70  lbs.,  another  for 
84  lbs.,  a  third  for  42  lbs.,  a  fourth  for  21  lbs.,  and  a 
fifth  for  63  lbs.,  would  the  capitalists  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing all  these  commodities  be  likely  to  alter  the 
distribution  of  their  capitals?  No,  because  if  some 
years  the  growers  of  potatoes  obtained  less  for  them 
than  their  cost,  in  others  they  obtained  more,  and  the 
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medium  or  average  of  these  fluctuating  values  would 
correspond  with  their  cost  It  will  be  observed, 
besides,  that  it  is  hardly  correct  to  speak  of  a  fixed 
cost  of  production,  especially  of  such  a  commodity  as 
potatoes,  seeing  that  with  the  same  cost  very  dilBTerent 
quantities  will  be  produced  in  different  seasons.  The 
thoughtful  capitalist  intent  upon  employing  his  capital 
so  as  to  produce  that  which  will  procure  for  him  the 
largest  value,  will  endeavour  to  form  some  estimate  of 
his  medium  or  average  cost,  and  of  the  medium  or 
average  value  that  he  is  likely  to  obtain ;  and  according 
as  the  latter  is  equal  to  or  greater  or  less  than  the 
former,  will  he  maintain,  extend,  or  contract  his  pro- 
duction, however  much  values  may  be  temporarily 
disturbed  by  vicissitudes  of  seasons  and  other 
causes. 

Accordingly,  no  reason  can  be  found  for  doubting 
that  values,  or  as  they  axe  sometimes  called  market 
values,  are  governed  by  supply  and  demand,  or  for 
refusing  to  admit  that  the  fluctuations  of  market  values 
are  controlled  by  those  efforts  on  the  part  of  capitalists 
which  tend  to  make  the  average  values  of  all  com- 
modities to  correspond  with  their  relative  costs  of 
production.  We  are  not  yet  ripe  for  pronouncing  a 
jiifigment  upon  what  is  going  on  around  us  in  the 
operations  of  buying  and  selling,  or  in  the  schemes  and 
combinations  that  precede  those  operations.  We  must 
first  ascertain  whether  the  conclusions  at  which  we 
hp-ve  just  arrived  require  to  be  modified  on  account  of 
the  introduction  and  adoption  of  money,  or  of  a  medium 
of  exchange  and  measure  of  value.      Our  attention. 
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therefore,  shall  next  be  directed  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
nature  and  functions  of  money,  just  recapitulating  here 
what  we  seem  thus  far  to  have  settled,  whether  subject 
or  not  to  fixture  modificatioiL 

Previous  to  the  adoption  of  division  of  labour,  each 
man's  attention  will  have  been  directed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  what  he  wanted  in  the  greatest  abundance 
by  such  amount  of  effort  as  he  could  command.  Since 
the  adoption  of  division  of  labour,  with  the  same  desire 
to  possess  and  enjoy,  Ms  industrial  effort  is  to  produce 
what  others  desire  to  possess.  If  he  produce  what 
nobody  desires  to  enjoy,  he  will  get  nothing  for  himself. 
If  he  produce  what  is  little  desired  by  others,  or  what 
other  producers  have  already  amply  supplied,  he  will 
get  little  for  himself.  If  he  produce  what  is  greatly 
desired  by  others,  or  what  nobody  else  has  thought  of 
supplying,  he  will  get  much  for  himself.  The  name 
"  value  ^  being  applied  to  that  which  each  man  is  able 
to  obtain  in  exchange  for  what  he  produces :  if  he 
produce  that  for  which  there  is  no  demand,  he  will 
obtain  no  value ;  if  he  produce  that  for  which  the 
supply  exceeds  the  demand,  he  will  obtain  a  small 
value ;  and  if  he  produce  that  for  which  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply,  he  will  obtain  a  large  value.  The 
effect  of  the  constantly  prevailing  desire  among  pro- 
ducers to  obtain  the  largest  possible  values  is  to  set  up, 
amid  all  the  fluctuations  of  value  occasioned  by  the 
fluctuations  of  supply  and  demand,  a  tendency  in 
average  values  to  correspond  with  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction at  which  future  supplies  can  be  brought  to 
market      Another  effect  of  this  desire  is  to  supply 
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the  communiiy  with  the  commodities  which  most  desire 
to  possess^  and  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

The  fluctuations  of  values  which  are  of  daily  occur- 
rence^ the  causes  of  those  fluctuations^  and  the  influences 
which  control  them^  are  subjects  which  have  not 
seemed  to  you  to  present  anything  very  abstruse  or 
difficult  of  comprehension.  The  apparent  movements 
of  the  heavenly  bodies^  and  the  laws  which  these 
movements  obey,  have  also,  no  doubt,  appeared  to  you 
equally  easy  of  comprehension.  But  the  alterations 
of  value  and  the  alterations  of  position  among  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  thus  intelligible  to  you  because 
they  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  study  and  investi- 
gation for  ages ;  because  the  principles  to  which  these 
alterations  conform  have  been  discovered ;  and  because 
when  principles  have  once  been  ascertained,  they  may 
easily  be  taught  and  learned — taught  by  each  genera- 
tion going  off — ^learned  by  each  generation  coming  on. 

Hitherto  the  generation  going  off  has  never  done  its 
duty  thoroughly  by  the  generation  coming  on.  .  The 
intelligence  of  the  age  has  never  been  universally 
diffused,  nor  nearly  so;  and  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  intelligent  men  have  not  been  sensitive 
enough  to  the  moral  slur  attached  to  their  intelligence 
through  their  quiescent  endurance  of  the  ignorance  and 
destitution  around  them. 

Adult  intelligence  in  its  struggles  against  adult 
ignorance  has  difficulties  to  overcome  in  addition  to 
those  which  infant  ignorance  presents.  Adult  igno- 
rance means  prejudice  and  superstition  besides,  rendered 
difficult  of  approach  by  ambiguity  and  confusion  in  the 
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use  of  language.  As  you  aspire  to  have  every  channel 
of  useftdness  open  to  you,  it  will  be  worth  your  while 
to  bestow  a  few  minutes'  attention  upon  some  of  the 
misuses  of  language  still  far  from  obliterated.  There 
are  few  words  in  our  language  which  afford  a  wider 
scope  for  this  kind  of  study  and  observation  than 
**  value.'*  Let  us  pass  in  review  some  of  the  misuses  of 
*^  value  "  still  current  among  us. 

Objections  are  taken  to  the  restricted  sense  to  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  aflix  and  apply  the  term 
*^  value."  We  are  told  that  many  things  are  valuable, 
or  have  value,  for  which  nothing  can  be  obtained  in 
exchange.  The  air  we  breathe,  and  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  are  cited  by  such  people  as  instances  of  things 
valuable  in  this  sense.  You  answer  that  there  are  ako  • 
many  things,  by  parting  wiA  which,  varying  quantities 
of  other  things  may  be  obtained  in  exchange ;  and  that 
you  cannot  get  on  comfortably  without  a  name  deno- 
tative of  that  quality  in  them.  You  find  "  valuable  " 
ready  made  to  your  hand,  and  you  use  it.  At  the 
same  time,  you  are  careful  not  to  spoil  its  useAilness 
by  misapplying  it  You  can  express  all  that  you  feel 
a  desire  to  communicate  with  regard  to  the  air  or  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  by  calling  them  usefiil,  or  conducive 
or  indispensable  to  human  comfort.  You  wish  to  pro- 
vide  yourselves  with  a  copious  and  apposite  vocabulary, 
by  which  you  understand  a  collection  of  terms,  as  nearly 
as  possible  sufficient  to  indicate  everything  concerning 
which  you  desire  to  discourse,  and  none  of  them  used 
in  more  senses  than  one,  except  when  the  two  meanings 
are  obvious,  and  not  likely  to  be  confounded. 
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It  will  happen  to  jon  to  hear  people  talking,  and 
very  glibly,  too,  about  *^ natural*'  and  *^ intrinsic ** 
values.  Can  you  make  a  guess  at  what  kinds  of  values 
these  can  be?  We  have  not  used  these  adjectives. 
Have  we  overlooked  anything,  the  omisaion  of  which 
has  left  our  exposition  incomplete?  Let  us  examine. 
We  have  known  the  value  of  the  4  lb  loaf  of  bread 
to  vary  from  four  pence  up  to  twelve  pence.  Which  of 
these  is  the  natural  or  intrinsic  value?  Tou  wish 
to  understand  the  terms  of  a  question  before  you 
attempt  to  answer  it?  We  have  no  resource  but  to 
try  and  find  out  what  is  passing  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  give  into  the  use  of  language  after  this  fashion. 
When  values  are  unusually  high  or  unusually  low,  they 
call  them  extravagant,  exorbitant,  extreme,  unnatural ; 
and  when  values  are  neither  high  nor  low,  they  call 
them  natural  The  use  of  this  adjective  often  betrays 
in  those  who  adopt  it,  ignorance  on  other  subjects 
besides  those  of  value.  Perseverance  in  its  use  has 
a  tendency  to  conceal  ignorance,  whereas  the  exposure 
of  its  unfitness  is  a  necessary  first  step  to  its  abandon- 
ment If  a  value,  about  midway  between  two  extremes 
be  what  is  meant  by  a  *^  natural "  value  of  any  com- 
modity, surely  the  term  **  average"  or  **  mean  ^  is  more 
appropriate.  One  can  hardly  refi'ain  from  pronouncing 
'*  intrinsic,"  as  applied  to  value,  to  be  an  absurdity. 
What  should  we  think  of  a  person  who  discoursed  to 
us  of  vegetable  copper  or  mineral  grass?  Nonsense 
verses  are  sometimes  permitted  for  the  sake  of  practice 
in  metre.  Can  we  find  any  excuse  for  nonsense  prose  ? 
Values  of  particular  commodities  are  ever  altering  with 
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fluctuations  in  the  supply  and  demand  of  other  com- 
modities. They  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  essentially 
extrinsic.  Some  writers  and  talkers  like  to  charac- 
terize values,  as  they  do  other  things,  not  according 
to  certain  distinctive  properties  in  them  which  it  is 
important  to  note  and  record,  but  according  to  their 
own  whims  and  fancies.  It  may  be  irksome  to  them 
to  be  tied  down;  but,  with  every  wish  to  allow  full 
play  to  their  imaginations,  we  may  entreat  them  so 
far  to  respect  comSon-sense  as  to  riain  from  talking 
of  intrinsic  values  as  scrupulously  as  they  would  of 
oblong  circles  or  of  triangular  parallelograms. 

Continually,  as  you  advance,  you  will  perceive  more 
and  more  distinctly  the  importance  of  attending  to  a 
precise  and  conscientious  use  of  language  on  all  occasions. 
Among  the  impediments  to  the  diflFasion  of  knowledge 
and  to  the  exposure  of  prejudice,  there  are  few  more 
formidable  than  the  free  and  easy  use  of  words  which 
have  no  definite  meaning  attached  to  them.  It  behoves 
young  learners  like  you  to  be  on  your  guard  not  to  slide 
insensibly  into  this  damaging  use  of  language.  You 
must  bear  with,  while  deploring,  it  in  others.  But 
do  not  tolerate  it  in  yourselves.  It  would  tend  to  shut 
you  out  from  knowledge,  and  to  confirm  you  in  error 
and  prejudice.  Worse  than  this — ^it  is  a  habit  not 
only  unfavourable  to  intellectual  improvement,  but 
sadly  in  the  way  of  moral  and  religious  excellence. 
If  it  diminish  the  aptitude  for  recognising  and  appre- 
ciating truth,  and  for  discriminating  between  the  good 
and  the  bad,  must  it  not  damp  the  energy  and  earnest- 
ness with  which  you  might  otherwise  exert  yourselves 
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in  favour  of  principles,  customs,  and  institutions,  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  which  are  essential 
to  social  well-being? 

The  clearness  of  apprehension  that  you  have  acquired 
in  studying  so  elementary  a  subject  as  value,  will  be 
useful  to  you  in  another  way.  It  will  help  you  to 
similar  clearness  on  some  controverted  moral  questions; 
no  less  than  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  equations  and  of  the  properties  of  a  triangle,  has 
helped  you  to  a  knowledge  of  the  higher  branches 
of  algebra  and  trigoaometry. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Money,  its  uses  as  a  medimn  (»f  exchange  and  measure  of  yalues — 
Prices — ^The  coinage  of  this  country — The  unit  standard  measure 
of  yalue  and  its  fractional  parts — ^Money  of  account — ^The 
sovereign,  or  pound  sterling,  the  shilling  and  the  penny — ^Fluctua- 
tion of  prices,  their  causes  and  consequences — ^A  knowledge 
of  the  principles  inyolyed  in  them  indispensahle  to  a  soimd 
judgment  of  conduct — ^Money  considerations  Intermingled  with 
all  the  concerns  of  life— Mistaken  notions  indicated  hy  the  expres- 
sion "want  of  money;"  the  want  really  meant  being  ''want  of 
victuals,  clothes,  and  lodging" — High  prices  deprecated  by  the 
same  people  who  clamour  for  more  money — Limited  functions  of 
money — ^High  and  low  prices — Scarcity,  with  and  without  high 
prices — ^Want  of  wealth  a  sure  indication  of  want  of  knowledge, 
skill,  and  good  habits — ^Where  relief  is  to  be  looked  for — Neglect 
of  sound  instruction  in  the  morals  of  money  inexcusable  in  religious 
teachers. 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  inform  ourselves  thoroughly 
of  everything  conseqiient  upon  the  introduction  and 
adoption  of  money^  or  a  medium  of  exchange  and 
measure  of  value.  Upon  its  convenience  and  uses  but 
little  need  be  said.  They  are  as  familiar  to  most  people 
as  the  utensils  and  articles  of  furniture  in  their  houses^ 
or  the  clothes  in  their  wardrobes.  We  can  generally 
obtain  in  every  part  of  this  country  whatever  commodi- 
ties we  wish,  provided  we  have  money  to  give  in 
exchange.  The  use  of  money  assists  us  greatly  in 
estimating  the  comparative  values  of  commodities ;  and 
here  at  once  we  may  observe  that  a  new  name  is  intro- 
duced to  our  notice.  When  we  enter  a  shop  to  make  a 
purchase,  we  seldom  use  the  word  value.     If  we  wish 
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to  know  how  much  money  is  required  for  any  article^ 
we  ask  its  ^^ price/*  By  "price**  we  mean  ** value 
measured  in  money."  When  we  know  the  prices  of 
different  commodities^  we  know  their  relative  values. 
By  the  same  process  we  can  estimate  the  relative  values 
of  such  very  different  kinds  of  capitals  as  those  of  the 
farmer^  the  shipowner^  the  merchant;  the  banker^  the 
railway  company,  the  gas  company,  the  builder,  the 
brewer,  and  the  sugar-refiner.  Competent  valuers  can 
reduce  them  all  for  us  to  one  common  denomination — 
money;  and  then  we  see  at  a  glance  what  are  the  pro- 
portions of  their  several  capitals. 

Any  one  of  the  many  commodities  which  constitute 
the  entire  wealth  of  a  country  might  be  used  as  a 
conmion  denomination,  although  some  of  them  would  be 
very  inconvenient  in  comparison  with  others.  The 
larger  number  of  them  would  scarcely  be  available  for 
daily  use  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  while  a  few  possess 
a  combination  of  qualities  which  seem  to  point  them  out 
as  vastly  superior  to  aU  others  for  the  purpose.  The 
commodities  definitively  chosen  almost  all  over  the 
world,  out  of  which  to  construct  a  medium  of  exchange, 
or  money,  are  gold  and  silver.  Do  you  think  the  choice 
has  been  a  good  one?  Yes.  What  is  there  about 
these  two  metals  which  makes  them  so  peculiarly  suit- 
able for  a  medium  of  exchange?  They  are  very 
durable ;  any  given  weight  of  them  admits  of  being 
divided  and  subdivided  into  lesser  weights,  without  loss, 
and  without  depreciation  of  value;  they  offer  the 
advantage  of  considerable  value  in  small  weight  and 
compass;  and  they  can  easily  be  reduced  to  a  uniform 
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standard  of  fineness.  Do  you  know  the  name  that  has 
been  given  to  the  process  by  which  the  metals  are  made 
into  money?  Coining;  and  the  metals,  when  coined, 
are  sometimes  called  coins.  Who  generally  undertakes 
the  operation  of  coining?  The  government  of  the 
coimtry.  With  us  the  establishment  at  which  it  is  con- 
ducted is  called  the  Mint  As  you  have  been  there, 
you  are  already  informed  of  some  of  the  regulations  for 
conducting  the  coinage  of  this  country.  We  will  just 
note  down  what  they  are. 

Our  money  of  account  is  the  pound  sterling  or  sove- 
reign, the  shilling,  a^d  the  penny.  We  have  besides  in 
circulation  half-sovereigns,  crowns,  half-crowns,  florins, 
sixpenny,  fourpenny,  and  threepenny  pieces,  and  half- 
pence and  farthings.  Which  of  these  is  our  measure  of 
value,  or  rather,  our  unit  standard  measure  of  value  ? 
The  pound  sterling,  or  sovereign.  And  what  is  the 
shilling  ?  The  shilling  is  the  twentieth  part  of  a  pound ; 
and  the  penny  is  the  ^is^^l^  P^^  of  ^  pound.  To  know 
what  these  two  last  are,  then,  we  must  know  what  a  pound 
sterling,  or  sovereign,  is.  A  sovereign  is  a  gold  coin 
weighing  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  troy. 
This  is  the  common  language  in  speaking  of  our  gold 
coin ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  gold  of  our 
coin  is  not  pure  gold,  but  gold  and  copper  in  combina- 
tion, in  the  proportion  of  eleven-twelfths  of  pure  gold  to 
one-twelfth  of  copper.  The  gold  is  combined  with 
copper  in  order  to  make  it  harder,  so  that  it  may  with 
greater  certainty  preserve  the  shape  and  impression 
which  it  receives  under  the  die.  The  copper  thus 
added  to  the  gold  at  the  Mint,  or  previous  to  being 
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received  at  the  Mint^  for  coining,  is  called  alloj ;  and 
the  gold  is  said  to  be  alloyed.  Gold  consisting  of 
eleven  equal  parts  of  pure  gold  and  one  similar  part  of 
copper,  is  called  gold  of  the  Mint-standard  of  fineness. 
Forty  pounds  troy-weight  of  Mint-standard  gold  is 
divided  into  1,869  equal  parts,  or  sovereigns ;  and  as 
40  lbs.  =  480  oz.  =  9,600  dwts.,  it  will  be  seen  that 
each  sovereign  weighs  5  dwts.  3  grs.  or  123  grains.  The 
stamp  upon  the  sovereign  is  meant  to  certify  to  its 
weight  and  fineness.  But  what  is  its  value?  That 
fluctuates,  as  you  may  readily  learn  by  watching  the 
markets.  When  the  quartern  loaf  sells  for  sixpence, 
the  value  of  the  sovereign  measured  in  loaves  is  forty 
quartern  loaves ;  but  when  the  price  of  the  loaf  is  one 
shilling,  the  value  of  the  sovereign  is  only  twenty 
quartern  loaves.  When  wheat  is  selling  at  forty  shillings 
a  quarter,  the  value  of  a  sovereign  measured  in  wheat 
is  four  bushels ;  but  when  it  sells  at  eighty  shillings,  the 
value  of  the  sovereign  is  only  two  bushels  of  wheat. 

If  the  business  of  coining  were  left  to  the  people  at 
large,  instead  of  being  assumed  by  the  government,  the 
value  of  the  sovereign  or  coined  gold  would  fluctuate 
with  that  of  the  uncoined  gold.  Is  any  difference  in- 
troduced in  this  respect,  because  all  people  except 
authorized  government  functionaries  are  interdicted 
from  coining  ?  That  must  depend  upon  the  system  or 
regulations  under  which  the  Mint  acts.  The  principal 
one  of  these  regulations  to  be  attended  to  by  us  is  that 
everybody  who  possesses  gold  is  at  liberty  to  take  it  to 
the  Mint,  and  after  it  is  reduced  to  the  Mint  standard  of 
fineness,  to  receive  in  exchange  the  same  weight  of 
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sovereigns,  the  necessary  time  being  aUowed  for  the 
operation  of  coiniDg.  When  the  weight  of  gold  is  such 
that  it  cannot  be  exactlj  returned  in  sovereigns,  coins 
marking  the  fractional  parts  of  a  sovereign  are  used  to 
make  up  the  equivalent  of  that  part  of  the  weight 
which  cannot  be  returned  in  gold  coin.  Thus  for  40  lbs. 
troy  weight  of  gold  of  the  Mint  standard  1,869  sove- 
reigns would  be  received ;  for  1  lb.,  46  sovereigns,  and 
one  half-sovereign,  and  four  shillings  and  sixpence  in 
silver  coin;  and  for  1  oz.,  three  sovereigns  and  one 
half-sovereign,  and  seven  shillings  and  tenpence  and  a 
halfpenny  in  silver  and  copper  coin.  By  something 
approaching  to  an  abuse  of  language,  it  is  said  that 
the  price  of  gold  of  the  Mint  standard  of  fineness  is 
3i.  17^.  10 Jet  per  oz. 

With  the  opportunities  open  to  all  under  these  regu- 
lations, who  would  accept  less  than  1,869  sovereigns  for 
40  lbs.  of  gold,  excepting  some  trifle  to  compensate  for 
the  trouble  of  taking  it  to  the  Mint  and  for  the  delay 
in  obtaining  the  coin?  The  maximum  charge  that 
need  to  be  incurred  by  the  public  to  shift  this  trouble 
and  delay  from  themselves,  has  been  fixed  by  an 
arrangement  between  the  Government  and  the  Bank 
of  England,  in  which  that  company  binds  itself  to  give 
in  exchange  on  demand  coined  for  uncoined  gold  at  the 
rate  of  SL  178.  9d.  per  oz.,  or,  in  current  though  not 
very  scientific  language,  to  buy  gold  at  the  rate  of 
3L  175.  9d.  per  oz..  Mint  standard.  On  the  other  hand, 
anybody  who  wanted  gold  either  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacture  or  of  foreign  commerce,  would  scarcely  be 
inclined  to  give  more  than  SU  17«.  lO^d.  per  oz.,  since 
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he  miglit  melt  his  own  sovereigns,  or  his  correspondent 
might  melt  them,  if  more  suitable,  uncoined.  Expressed 
so  as  to  avoid  fractions,  the  agreement  between  the 
Government  and  the  Bank  of  England  affords  to  the 
public  the  facility  of  obtaining,  without  delay,  1,866 
sovereigns  for  40  lbs.  troy  weight  of  gold ;  the  Bank  of 
England  retaining  three  sovereigns  as  a  compensation 
for  being  always  provided  with  a  stock  of  coined  gold 
to  give  in  exchange  for  the  uncoined.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  the  public,  when  they  want  uncoined  gold, 
can  never  be  induced  to  give  more  than  1,869  sovereigns 
for  40  lbs.  troy  weight,  since  those  sovereigns  might  be 
melted  without  loss  of  weight 

Large  quantities  of  gold  are  perpetually  circulating 
to  and  from  this  country.  The  importers  will  never 
take  less  for  it  than  Zl.  17«.  9d  per  oz. ;  and  exporters, 
who  of  course  will  never  give  more  than  SL  I7s.  10^. 
per  oz.,  will  always  be  prepared  to  give  something  more 
than  Si.  178.  9c2.,  and  thus  prevent  its  being  taken  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  so  as  to  be  spared  giving  so  much  as 
Zl.  17 s.  lO^d. 

The  coined  gold  then,  it  may  be  repeated,  fluctuates 
in  value  with  the  uncoined ;  it  being  open  to  those  who 
insist  upon  minute  accuracy  to  add  "allowance  being 
made  for  a  deviation  limited  to  three  hal^ence  per  oz., 
or  three  sovereigns  in  1,869.'' 

The  sovereign,  or  a  definite  weight  of  gold,  being 
adopted  in  this  country  as  the  measure  of  value,  fluctua 
tions  in  price  mean  fluctuations  in  the  values   of  two 
commodities  one  of  which  is  gold.     A  rise  in  the  price 
of  bread  means  a  faU  in  the  value  of  gold  as  measured 
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in  bread,  or  a  rise  in  the  value  of  bread  as  measured  in 
gold.  A  fall  in  the  price  of  bread  means  a  rise  in  the 
value  of  gold  as  measured  in  bread,  or  a  fall  in  the 
value  of  bread  as  measured  in  gold.  When  you  hear 
of  fluctuations  of  prices,  of  food  for  example,  where 
would  you  generally  look  for  the  cause  ?  in  something 
affecting  the  supply  of  food  ?  or  in  something  affecting 
the  supply  of  gold?  In  something  affecting  the  supply 
of  food ;  because  the  supply  of  food  is  principally  made 
up  of  the  produce  of  one  year,  whereas  the  produce  of 
one  year  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole  supply  of 
gold ;  and  because  the  annual  produce  of  food  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  seasons,  whereas  the  annual  produce  of 
gold,  till  the  discoveries  of  the  gold  fields  of  Califomia 
and  Australia,  has  been  seldom  subject  to  much  vicissi- 
tude. While,  therefore,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
causes  affecting  the  supply  of  gold,  in  combination  with 
the  causes  affecting  the  supply  of  other  commodities,  in 
any  inquiry  into  variations  of  prices  ranging  over 
periods  which  embrace  many  years ;  in  considering  the 
fluctuations  of  prices  of  daily  and  annual  occurrence, 
we  may,  without  much  fear  of  error,  look  for  the  causes 
of  fluctuation  exclusively  in  the  supply  and  demand  of 
the  commodities,  the  price  of  which  is  affected. 

In  the  custom  and  practice  of  buying  and  selling,  the 
changing  values  of  money  and  commodities  are  marked 
by  the  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  money  given  for 
fixed  quantities  of  commodities,  not  by  larger  or 
smaller  quantities  of  commodities  given  for  a  fixed 
quantity  of  money.  We  do  not  say  that  a  sovereign 
is  worth  forty  or  twenty  loaves  of  bread,  but  that  the 
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loaf  of  bread  is  worth  6(1  or  Is.  Thus,  although  the 
cause  of  fluctuation  is  in  the  bread,  the  mark  of  fluctua- 
tion is  in  the  money.  This  practice  is  found  most 
convenient ;  and  it  gives  rise  to  no  confusion  when  it 
is  once  understood  that  a  fluctuation  in  price  is  but  a 
fluctuation  in  value,  where  one  of  the  commodities  is 
money  or  the  metal  out  of  which  money  is  made ;  and 
that  in  treating  of  any  two  commodities,  no  rise  of 
value  can  take  place  in  one  without  a  corresponding  fall 
of  value  in  the  other. 

An  essential  ingredient  in  a  good  system  of  money 
will  be  that  of  adapting  itself  to  every  want  felt  by 
those  who  have  occasion  to  buy  or  sell.  Multiples  of 
sovereigns,  with  other  contrivances  to  be  noticed  here- 
after, provide  for  all  the  larger  values ;  and  we  have 
half-sovereigns  to  assist  our  operations  in  dealing  with 
smaller  values.  Do  we  need  other  coins  for  measuring 
the  smaller  values?  Yes.  Have  we  any  smaller 
gold  coins  ?  No ;  because  they  would  be  inconve- 
niently small.  Another  admirable  contrivance  has 
been  devised  for  supplying  us  with  coins  to  measure 
values  of  even  small  fractions  of  a  sovereign,  avoiding 
the  inconvenience  that  would  attach  to  the  use  of 
minute  pieces  of  gold.  The  contrivance  to  which  I 
refer  is  that  of  a  set  of  coins  made  of  another  metal 
adapted  to  measure  values  of  fractional  parts  of  a 
sovereign  and  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  exchange  for 
quantities  of  commodities  of  small  value. 

The  principal  of  these  coins  is  the  shilling,  or  the 
one-twentieth  part  of  a  sovereign.  As  you  know,  it  is 
made  of  silver,  not  pure  silver,  but  of  silver  combined 
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With  copper,  in  the  proportion  of  thirty-seven  equal 
paxts  pure  silver  to  three  similar  equal  parts  of  copper ; 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  in  every  twelve  ounces  of 
silver  of  the  Mint  standard  there  are  11  oz.  2dwts.  of 
pure  silver  and  18  dwts.  of  copper  alloy.  One  ounce 
of  this  silver  is  coined  int6  5^  shillings,  or  into  five 
shillings  and  a  sixpenny-piece.  Consequently  twelve 
ounces  or  one  pound  troy  are  coined  into  sixty-six  equal 
parts  or  shillings,  and  40  lbs.  into  2,640  shillings ; 
equal  to  lS2l,  We  have  noted  that  40  lbs.  troy  of  gold 
of  the  Mint  standard  are  coined  into  1,869  sovereigns, 
and  thus  a  fixed  relative  value  is  established  between  a 
given  weight  of  coined  silver  and  the  same  weight  of 
gold,  of  132  to  1,869;  or  the  ounce  of  coined  silver  is 
fixed  at  a  trifle  less  than  one- fourteenth  of  the  value 
of  an  ounce  of  gold.  You  are  of  course  prepared  to 
expect  that  gold  and  silver,  in  common  with  all  other 
commodities,  fluctuate  in  value  with  the  fluctuations  of 
supply  and  demand ;  and  are  curious  to  know  how  they 
can  be  made,  when  coined,  to  preserve  an  invariable 
value  in  regard  to  one  another.  The  sovereign,  we 
have  seen,  fluctuates  in  value  with  the  gold  out  of 
which  it  is  coined.  What  we  have  to  ascertain  is  how 
the  shilling  is  brought  to  fluctuate  in  value,  not  with 
the  silver  out  of  which  it  is  coined,  but  with  the  gold 
out  of  which  the  sovereign  is  coined. 

In  examining  the  records  of  prices  for  a  large  number 
of  years,  we  see  strongly  confirmed  how  small  the 
fluctuations  are  likely  to  be  in  the  value  of  two  such 
commodities  as  gold  and  silver,  the  annual  production 
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of  both  of  which  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the 
total  supply^  compared  with  the  fluctuations  in  value 
between  gold  and  wheat.  The  fluctuations  in  the 
former  are  marked  by  prices  of  silver  varying  from 
4«.  llrf.  to  58.  3d,  per  ounce,  while  those  of  the  two 
latter  are  marked  by  prices  of  wheat  varying  from 
4^.  6d,  to  13^.  6d.  per  bushel.  Nevertheless,  small  as 
the  fluctuations  in  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver 
have  been,  these  fluctuations  have  not  been  allowed  to 
intrude  themselves  into  the  coins ;  the  shilling  having 
all  along  preserved  an  uniform  value  as  measured  in 
gold,  viz.,  one-twentieth  of  a  sovereign.  The  contriv- 
ance by  which  this  has  been  accomplished  is  as  simple 
as  it  is  effective.  The  Mint  do  not  coin  silver,  as  they 
coin  gold,  for  the  public.  When  there  is  a  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  public  for  more  silver  coin,  they  can 
only  obtain  it  at  the  Mint  by  giving  sovereigns  in 
exchange  at  the  rate  of  132  sovereigns  for  40  lbs.  troy 
weight  of  coined  silver,  or  at  the  rate  of  5s.  6d.  per 
ounce.  The  demand  for  silver  coin  is  also  limited  by 
the  law  which  permits  everybody  to  decline  accepting 
payment  in  silver  of  a  debt  of  more  than  forty  shillings ; 
the  creditor  being  entitled  to  insist  upon  payment  or 
part  payment  in  gold,  when  the  debt  exceeds  forty  shil- 
lings. Looking  at  the  prices  of  silver  which  have  long 
prevailed,  it  is  clear  that  a  considerable  profit  has 
accrued  to  the  Mint  from  the  coinage  of  silver.  They 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  backward  in  supplying  the 
public  with  silver  coin.  And  as  the  law  which  protects 
the  public  from  being  inconvenienced  by  the  payment 
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of  large  values  in  silver,  protects  them  against  the' Mint, 
that  establishment  clearly  has  no  opportunity  of  issuing 
an  excessive  quantity  of  silver  coin. 

One  contingency,  and  one  alone,  might  compel  an 
alteration  in  the  present  regulations  under  which  the 
silver  coinage  is  conducted  at  the  Mint  If  the  annual 
produce  of  gold  were  to  go  on  increasing  for  many 
years  together,  while  that  of  silver  remained  stationary, 
or  experienced  no  corresponding  increase,  the  value  of 
gold  as  measured  in  silver  might  continue  to  fall 
gradually,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  price  of 
silver  might  rise  gradually.  If  the  price  of  silver  rose 
to  5«.  6d.  per  ounce,  and  our  Mint  regulations  remained 
unaltered,  what  would  happen  ?  The  profit  of  the  Mint 
from  the  coinage  of  silver  would  disappear.  If  the 
price  of  silver  rose  to  65.  an  ounce,  what  would 
happen  ?  If  the  existing  regulations  were  persisted  in, 
the  Mint  would  lose  sixpence  on  every  ounce  of  silver 
which  they  coined;  and  as  fast  as  they  coined,  the 
silver  coin  would  be  melted,  because  everybody  who 
wanted  an  ounce  of  silver  for  manufacturing  purposes 
would  rather  melt  5s,  6d.  than  purchase  an  ounce  of 
silver  with  six  shillings.  The  public,  accordingly, 
would  soon  be  deprived  of  silver  coin,  excepting  that 
portion  which  was  too  much  worn  for  profitable  melt- 
ing. What  alteration  could  you  suggest,  under  such 
circumstances,  in  order  to  preserve  to  the  Mint  some 
profit  or  to  protect  them  from  loss,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  secure  the  public  against  so  painful  an  annoy- 
ance as  that  of  being  deprived  of  change  for  a  sovereign? 
An  act  of  Parliament  to  authorize  the  Mint  to  coin  six 
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shillings^  or^  if  need  be^  six  shillings  and  sixpence  or 
seven  shillings^  out  of  an  ounce  of  silver  would  be  an 
effectual  remedy  for  that  inconvenience. 

Do  you  know  which  is  the  smallest  of  our  silver 
coins?  The  threepenny-piece,  or  the  one-eightieth 
part  of  a  sovereign.  Have  we  no  need  for  smaller 
measures  of  value  than  that  ?  Yes,  and  we  have  them, 
but  not  made  of  silver,  for  they  would  be  inconveniently 
smalL  Resort  has  been  had  to  a  metal  of  far  inferior 
value  in  proportion  to  its  weight  and  bulk — viz., 
copper;  and  here  again,  the  same  system  already 
explained  in  regard  to  silver  has  been  adopted,  raising, 
however,  the  value  of  a  given  weight  of  copper 
coin  to  a  much  greater  extent  above  the  same 
weight  of  uncoined  copper  than  we  observed  in  the  case 
of  silver. 

Our  copper  coin  is  established  on  this  footing:  the 
pound  avoirdupois  is  coined  into  twenty-three  equal 
parts,  each  of  which  is  a  penny  or  -ji  6"^^  ^^  ^  sovereign. 
Thus  a  ton  of  copper  is  coined  into  51,520  pence,  or 
214i  13«.  4d. ;  and  as  the  price  of  copper  has  generally 
fluctuated  between  901.  and  1251.  per  ton,  there  can  be 
no  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  keep 
the  public  well  supplied  with  copper  coin.  The  public  are, 
at  the  same  time,  protected  from  being  burdened  with  an 
inconvenient  weight  of  copper  coin;  since  copper  coin 
is  not  constituted  a  legal  tender  for  any  sum  larger  than 
twelve  pence.  Accordingly,  while  copper,  in  common 
with  all  other  commodities,  fluctuates  in  value  with  the 
fluctuations  of  supply  and  demand,  the  copper  coin 
fluctuates  in  value,  not  with  the  copper  out  of  which  it 
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is  made,  but  with  gold,  or  with  the  sovereign,  of  which 
it  represents  invariably  the  -j-Jo-th  part 

This  minute  investigation  into  the  system  of  our 
coinage  might,  at  first  sight,  appear  rather  out  of  place 
where  the  object  is  to  distinguish,  among  all  lines  of 
conduct,  those  which  we  ought  to  adopt,  and  those  which 
we  ought  to  reject  It  might  be  thought  that  the 
precious  hours  which  were  meant  to  be  devoted  to  the 
most  exalted  and  solemn  subjects  that  can  occupy  the 
thoughts  of  man — his-  duties  to  his  fellow-men,  were 
being  misapplied  to  matters  comparatively  mean  and 
insignificant  But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  all  monetary  systems, 
and  of  the  peculiar  way  in  which  they  are  applied  to 
the  coinage  of  our  own  country,  is  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  judge  accurately,  to  escape  illusions,  to  detect 
dangerous  errors  and  expose  faUacies,  where  right  or 
wrong  conduct  depends  upon  our  decision  and  upon  our 
ability  to  convince  and  influence  others,  you  will  not 
consider  any  time  and  application  ill-bestowed  that  were 
no  more  than  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

It  so  happens  that  there  is  scarcely  a  concern  in  life 
into  which  money-considerations  do  not  enter.  Wages 
are  paid  in  money.  Capital  and  profits  are  estimated  in 
money.  Rents,  dividends,  and  interest  are  paid  in 
money.  Purchases  are  made  with  money.  Charitable 
subscriptions  are  collected  in  money.  Taxes  are  levied 
in  money.  The  marriage  festival  and  funeral  rites 
must  be  paid  in  money.  One  very  common  expression 
for  distress,  whether  of  the  government  or  of  individuals, 
is  the  want  of  money.     All  these  matters  are  subjects 
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of  daily  arrangements^  discourse  and  contention.  Can 
you  be  surprised^  when  the  parties  who  discuss  these 
matters  have  never  studied^  as  you  are  doing,  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  them^  that  they  should  be  misled  by 
superficial  and  fallacious  appearances? 

They  who  can  put  up  with  such  a  cause  of  destitution 
as  "  want  of  money  '*  are  scarcely  aware  that  they  are 
deceiving  themselves  with  mere  words;  that  by  "  want 
of  money  "  they  really  mean  "  want  of  victuals,  clothes, 
and  lodging,"  and  that  this  is  destitution.  If  the  money 
in  the  world  were  increased  tenfold,  everything  else 
remaining  the  same,  there  would  not  be  the  less 
destitution.  Prices  would  rise;  and  wages,  rent,  &c., 
as  estimated  in  money,  would  accommodate  themselves 
to  these  higher  prices.  Would  people  be  better  off 
than  before?  Would  there  be  more  victuals,  clothes, 
and  lodgings?  Would  not  the  rich  and  the  poor 
still  preserve  their  relative  positions  in  regard  to 
one  another?  There  is  but  one  way  of  altering 
their  relative  positions  on  the  spot  and  temporarily, 
and  that  is  by  taking  from  the  former  to  give  to  the 
latter.  There  is  but  one  way  of  altering  their  relative 
positions  hereafter  and  permanently,  and  that  is  by 
removing  the  causes  of  destitution,  whether  this  desti- 
tution be  talked  of  as  want  of  money,  or  faithfully 
described  as  want  of  victuals,  clothes,  and  lodging. 
With  rare  exceptions,  the  causes  of  the  destitution 
everywhere  observable  are  ignorance  and  bad  habits, 
which  are  not  to  be  kept  at  bay,  whatever  other  means 
may  be  required  for  the  purpose,  unless  good  teaching 
and  training  lend  their  aid  to  the  work. 
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If  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  money  would  bring 
no  alleviation  to  any  of  our  social  ailments,  would  a 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  money  be  an  aggravation 
of  them  ?  If  the  money  in  the  world  were  only  one- 
tenth  of  its  actual  quantity,  all  other  things  remaining 
unaltered,  should  we  be  worse  off  than  we  now  are  ? 
No.  We  should  be  neither  worse  nor  better.  Prices 
would  be  lower,  and  wages,  profit,  and  rent,  estimated 
in  money,  would  be  lower,  but  the  smaller  sums  of 
money  would  exchange  for  as  much  food,  clothes, 
lodging,  &c.,  as  the  larger  sums  did  before;  and  of 
what  are  real  wages,  profit,  and  rent,  made  up  ? 

There  is  another  extraordinary,  and  at  the  same  time 
dangerous,  error,  originating  in  an  ignorance  of  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  fluctuations  in  values  and 
prices,  and  of  the  limited  functions  of  money,  to  which 
utterance  is  given  in  seasons  of  deficient  harvests.  The 
price  of  bread  rises — ^that  is,  the  value  of  money,  as 
measured  in  bread,  falls.  In  such  seasons  wages,  mea- 
sured in  money,  do  not  rise — they  remain  the  same, 
and  in  some  departments  of  industry  they  even  fall. 
The  money-wages  of  numerous  classes,  as  we  all  know, 
are  not  more  than  is  desirable  for  their  welfare  with  the 
low  prices  of  abundant  harvests.  *'Let  the  money- 
wages  be  raised  in  proportion  to  the  rise  of  prices  I  The 
wages  ought  to  be  so  raised.  It  is  inhuman  of  masters 
not  to  be  more  considerate  of  their  servants,  and  to 
shut  their  ears  to  this  very  obvious  claim  upon  their 
justice  and  good  feeling.  It  is  not  to  be  endured  that 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  should  be  depressed 
in  this  way."    When  lamentations,  exhortations,  and 
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expostulations^  such  as  these^  are  uttered  in  good  fisiith^ 
we  cannot  but  sympathise  with  the  benevolence,  how- 
ever much  we  may  deplore  the  ignorance,  of  those  who 
utter  them.  Is  it  not  astounding  that  there  should  be 
people  who  can  miss  seeing  that  a  rise  of  money-wages 
commensurate  with  the  higher  price  of  bread  conse- 
quent upon  a  bad  harvest  would  imply  undiminished 
consumption  while  there  was  less  to  consume  ?  These 
very  people  would  be  shocked  at  the  thought  of  insti- 
gating to  a  distribution  of  ftill  rations  when  a  restriction 
to  half-allowance  was  necessary  to  eke  out  a  deficient 
supply  till  relief  could  be  obtained.  Why,  then,  should 
they  neglect,  when  money  is  introduced,  to  study  the 
principles  on  which  its  uses  are  based,  and  thus  guard 
themselves  against  bewilderment  and  delusion,  making 
philanthropy  a  nuisance ;  distracting  attention  from  the 
only  means  of  mitigating  the  suffering  consequent  upon 
a  short  supply — a  well-adjusted  short  allowance,  and 
from  the  only  means  of  preventing  suffering  from  future 
deficient  harvests — a  judicious  reserve  out  of  the  com- 
parative superabundance  of  good  harvests. 

How  frequently  do  we  hear  complaints  of  high  prices  I 
These  complaints,  it  may  be  supposed,  do  not  proceed 
from  the  same  persons  who  clamour  for  **  more  money" 
to  supply  the  "want  of  money."  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  however,  the  same  parties  make  both  complaints, 
quite  unconscious  that  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
money  to  supply  the  want  complained  of  would  lower 
its  value,  or  raise  the  prices  likewise  complained  of  as 
being  too  high.  But  is  there  any  reason  for  stigmatising 
high  prices  as  evils— as  something  to  be  deprecated  ? 
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High  prices — say  high  prices  of  food,  by  which  we 
mean  prices  higher  than  usual — are  generally  caused  by 
deficient  harvests.  When  high  prices  are  made  the 
subject  of  lamentation,  is  it  the  high  price  or  the 
scarcity  that  is  really  deplored  ?  Which  would  be  the 
greater  calamity — actual  or  imminent  scarcity  without 
high  prices,  or  with  high  prices?  Good  and  bad 
harvests  occur  in  no  established  order  that  we  have 
been  able  to  trace.  Several  good  and  several  bad 
harvests  are  known  to  have  occurred  in  succession ;  and 
man  must  be  ever  on  the  watch— ever  prepared  to  meet 
the  bad  harvests  when  they  arrive.  Happily,  however, 
the  good  and  the  bad  are  generally  preceded  by  prog- 
nostications. 

We  may  take  an  ordinary  case  for  examination, — a 
bad  harvest  following  a  good  one  or  a  succession  of 
good  harvests.  Prices  of  food  are  low — very  low. 
Consumers  are  indulging  in  ample  allowance.  In  April 
or  May  unfavourable  indications  of  the  growing  crops 
present  themselves.  They  are  noticed  by  observing, 
vigilant,  and  thoughtful  people.  Some  farmers  hold 
back  more  of  their  com  than  usual  from  market; 
niillers  and  bakers  keep  themselves  fully  stocked; 
dealers  are  more  eager  to  buy  than  to  sell.  The 
unfavourable  indications  continue  through  June  and 
July,  and  a  similar  line  of  conduct  is  pursued  by 
farmers  and  others.  Does  the  price  of  wheat  rise  or 
fall  ?  It  rises,  since  the  supply  at  market  is  diminished. 
Does  that  tend  to  increase  or  to  diminish  the  quantity 
consumed  ?  To  diminish  it,  of  course,  for  the  time.  In 
August  and  September,  the  worst  fears  in  regard  to  the 
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character  of  die  harvest  are  realised*  Will  the  price  of 
wheat  rise  still  more?  Most  likely:  that  which  was 
considered  probable  having  actually  come  to  pass.  Will 
as  much  as  usual  be  consumed  ?  Certainly  not^  because 
there  will  be  less  to  consume;  and  that  fact  will  be 
generally  forced  upon  the  attention  of  consumers  by  the 
rise  of  price.  May  the  prices  of  wheat  be  expected  to 
prevail  high  or  low  during  the  succeeding  spring  and 
summer.  High,  on  account  of  the  scarcity ;  but  influ- 
enced somewhat  by  the  prognostications  in  regard  to  the 
approaching  harvest  Would  they  be  as  high  as  if 
prices  had  not  risen  in  the  preceding  April  or  May? 
No,  because  the  wheat  kept  back  from  market  in  the 
first  instance  remains  to  be  brought  uito  consumption ; 
and  besides,  because  notice  was  thus  early  given  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  world  where  the  harvests  might  be 
good,  that  a  fair  prospect  of  profit  was  offered  to 
merchants  who  would  make  shipments  of  com. 

Under  such  circumstances,  what  should  we  say  of 
the  high  prices  of  April  and  May,  and  the  still  higher 
prices  of  June  and  July  ?  Should  they  be  considered  a 
curse  or  a  blessing?  A  blessing,  since  they  were  the 
means  of  economising  consumption  during  a  period  of 
comparative  abundance,  to  increase  the  supply  during  a 
period  of  scarcity.  You  cannot,  however,  bring  your- 
selves to  speak  of  high  prices  in  terms  of  unqualified 
approbation :  they  seem  to  be  associated  with  scarcity 
and  privation.  This  is  true,  but  then,  we  should  be 
careful  to  ascertain  what  it  is  that  we  have  to  dislike, 
and  if  possible  to  prevent  It  is  not  the  high  price,  but 
the  scarcity  which,  but  for  the  high  price,  would  be 
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more  severe  and  unendurable.  Deploring,  not  the  high 
prices,  but  the  scarcity  and  privation,  we  are  thrown 
back  upon  the  lessons  so  clearly  printed  upon  the  pages 
of  the  great  book  of  life  already  perused,  and  which  are 
again  confirmed  here — that  scarcity  of  wealth  among  a 
people  betokens  scarcity  of  knowledge,  of  skill,  and  of 
good  habits ;  and  that  more  wealth,  and  a  more  equable 
supply  of  it  are  only  to  be  attained  by  the  rectification 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  defects  indicated,  mainly  by 
means  of  the  better  teaching  and  training  of  the  young. 
There  are  other  matters  arising  out  of  the  adoption 
of  money,  and  connected  with  its  uses,  which  yet  require 
to  be  observed  and  studied.  But  you  have  learned 
enough,  even  thus  far,  to  satisfy  you  that  the  morals  of 
money  is  a  subject  not  to  be  omitted  in  a  religious 
education;  whether  we  consider  such  an  education  as  a 
preparation  for  ordinary  life,  or  a  preparation  for  the 
more  exalted  duties  of  instructing,  guiding  and  govern- 
ing others.  Where  these  duties  have  to  be  performed 
in  behalf,  not  of  the  young,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
untrained,  but  of  the  adult,  the  prejudiced,  and  the  ill- 
trained,  other  attainments  are  called  for.  Teachers  of 
the  prejudiced  and  perverted  need,  of  course,  to  have 
knowledge,  and  also  aptitude  in  expounding  it  They 
need,  besides,  to  be  familiar  with  the  forms  of  prevailing 
prejudices  and  with  the  disguises  imder  which  errors  are 
concealed ;  and  to  be  skilful  in  stripping  ofi"  these  dis- 
guises so  that  things  under  them  may  cease  to  be  thought 
what  they  really  are  not.  In  this  work,  the  religious 
teacher  must  prepare  for  the  mortification  of  encounter- 
ing others  who  oppose  him  in  the  name  of  religion ;  and 
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strange  as  it  may  appear^  he  may  be  held  up  to  scorn 
and  reproach  as  a  *^  Rationalist "  because  one  character- 
istic of  his  teaching  is  that  he  represents  religion  and 
reason  as  ever  indissolubly  united.  One  might  fancy 
from  their  discourse  that  they  were  claiming  to  be  called 
"  irrationalists,"    They  certainly  deserve  the  title. 

It  is,  I  hope,  reserved  for  you  in  your  declining 
years  to  look  back  upon  eflfective  services  rendered  to 
society,  through  the  better  instruction  of  the  young  and 
the  correction  of  the  adult  prejudices  and  superstitions 
which  have  originated  in  defective  instruction.  It  will 
happen  to  you,  while  engaged  in  the  busy  strife  which 
must  precede  this  happy  consummation,  to  preach  and 
expound,  over  and  over  again,  in  every  variety  of  form, 
the  lessons  of  life  which  we  have  been  studying  together. 
Among  other  experiences,  you  may  meet  with  men 
who  will  console  and  justify  themselves  and  others, 
while  soliciting  charity  or  appealing  for  forbearance 
in  the  enforcement  of  claims  against  them,  that  they 
had,  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  always  shown  a 
**  contempt  for  money."  Is  there  anything  laudable  or 
to  be  boasted  of  in  this  contempt  for  money?  What 
can  be  meant  by  it  ?  Surely  money,  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  promoting  the 
efficiency  of  industrial  eflfort  through  division  of  labour, 
is  no  more  to  be  despised  than  the  kitchen  and  other 
domestic  utensils  which  conduce  to  the  wholesomeness 
of  our  food  and  to  our  gratification  at  meal  time.  Is  it 
to  be  despised  as  a  mark  of  the  industry,  skill,  intelli- 
gence, and  fidelity  with  which  the  workman  has  done 
his  master's  work?  or  as  a  mark  of  the  success  with 
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which  the  administrator  of  capital  has  directed  the 
producing  power  placed  at  his  disposal?  Can  it  be 
meant  that  money  ought  to  be  despised  as  a  mark  of 
the  frugality  through  which  a  weekly,  monthly,  or 
annual  surplus  is  left  out  of  earnings  to  guard 
against  the  wants  of  illness  and  old  age,  or  to 
guarantee  the  efficient  performance  of  duties  to  others  ? 
or  as  a  mark  of  the  security  which  is  being  provided 
for  the  future,  through  the  judicious  investment  of 
savings  in  loans  to  those  who  can  employ  them  profitably? 
Nothing  so  vile  could  be  thought  of  as  to  commend  a 
man  for  his  '*  contempt  of  money,"  because  he  squandered 
it  in  luxurious  living,  spent  it  under  the  name  of 
hospitality,  in  display,  or,  under  the  name  of  generosity, 
on  the  worthless. 

If  religious  teachers,  in  their  commendations  of  those 
who  despise  money,  have  it  in  their  thoughts  to  censure 
an  inordinate  craving  for  wealth,  they  would  do  more 
credit  to  their  sacred  calling  by  making  themselves 
thorough  masters  of  the  kinds  of  conduct  which  they 
ought  to  denounce,  and  of  those  which  they  ought  to 
uphold.  How  Is  the  inordinate  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  commendable  craving  for  wealth?  Ought  not  every 
religious  teacher  to  apply  himself  to  the  solution  of  this 
question,  and  then  only  put  the  stamp  of  his  commenda- 
tion upon  that  mode  of  dealing  with  wealth  which 
promotes  the  general  well-being  ?  The  religious  teacher 
who  acts  otherwise^  who  from  adherence  to  vicious 
custom  and  routine,  from  apathy  or  indolence,  neglects 
to  study  and  understand  the  distinctions  between  a  good 
and  a  bad  use  of  money,  and  directs  his  animadversions 
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indiscriminatclj  against  both  under  the  name  of  '*  love 
of  money,"  will  only  be  saved  from  inflicting  damage 
upon  religion  by  the  capacity  in  those  whom  it  is  his 
office  to  teach,  to  discriminate  between  true  religion 
and  his  falsification  of  it 

An  inordinate  love  of  wealth  can  only  show  itself  in 
the  neglect  or  disregard  of  duty  for  the  sake  of  getting 
more,  or  in  the  neglect  or  disregard  of  duty,  the  per- 
formance of  which  demands  that  wealth  should  be  parted 
witL  Let  these  neglects  or  disregards  of  duty  be 
represented  in  their  proper  colours  I  Let  the  young  be 
cautioned  how  to  guard  against  the  early  symptoms 
which,  little  by  little,  become  developed  into  malignant 
offences  against  morals  and  religion!  Let  them 
be  taught  to  cultivate  the  feeling,  throughout  their 
industrial  career,  that  wealth  is  to  be  earned  and  used 
and  saved  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  that  the  sphere  of 
duty  widens  as  the  production  and  accumulation  of 
wealth  proceed.  Declamations  against  wealth  and 
wealth-possessors,  under  the  names  of  money  and 
moneyed  men,  are  assaults  upon  all  the  good  qualities, 
because  a  few  bad  ones  are  hidden  among  them, 

You  may  meet  with  another  curious  specimen  of 
moral  teaching  which  has  attached  itself  to  that  ill-used 
word  "money."  Should  it  survive  your  time,  you 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  bring  it  face  to  face  with  the 
principles  and  practical  rules  of  conduct  which  you  have 
culled  from  your  readings  out  of  the  great  book  of 
life.  Among  the  many  evils  that  afflict  society,  few  are 
to  be  compared  with  "inadequate  wages  and  the 
degraded  condition  of  those  who  are  compelled  to  put 
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up  with  them."     You  have  investigated  some  of  the 
causes   of  this    degradation^   and  you  have  careftilly 
examined  some  of  the  means  for  removing  and  counter- 
acting these   causes.     Fresh  from  your  studies,   and 
inspired  with  the  thoughts  consequent  upon  them,  the 
moralists,  to  whom  I  am  now  introducing  you,  will  take 
you  by  surprise.     They  seem  to  despise  the  slow  and 
laborious  process    of   investigation,   while    they    give 
expression  to  intense  feelings  of  commisieration  for  those 
who  suffer,  and  of  indignation  against  those  who  do  not 
suffer,  and  whom  they  assume  to  be  the  causes  of  the 
sufferings  of  others.     Quick  and  compendious  is  their 
process,  but  unfortunately  it  leads  them  astray.     The 
**  money-nexus"  is  oracularly  pronounced  by  them  to  be 
the  cause  of  degradation  to  labourers.     By  "money- 
nexus"  can  only  be  meant  the  payment  of  wages  in 
money  in  return  for  work  done  or  promised  to  be  done. 
How  this  produces  the  deleterious  effect  imputed  to  it 
is  not  explained.   If  wages  were  paid  in  kind,  if  labourers 
were  lodged  by  their  employers,  as  well  as  clothed  and 
fed,  there  would  still  be  bad  and  good  masters,  and  bad 
and  good  servants;  and  they  would  exercise  an  influ- 
ence over  one  another.     The  same  causes  would  be  at 
work  to  produce  wages  varying  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  down  to  the  refusal  of  wages  altogether ;   and 
also  to  produce  intermittent  employment  and  change  of 
service.     Would  it  not  be  equally  irrational  to  rely 
upon  the   continuous  supervision  of  masters  for  the 
good  conduct  and  improvement  of  their  servants,  either 
during  the  hours  or  out  of  the  hours  of  work  ?     The 
payment  of  wages    in  money  does  not  deprive    the 
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employer  of  any  of  his  interest  in  the  efficiency  of  his 
workmen's  service.  By  means  of  task-work  and  other 
tests  of  capacity^  he  will  be  watchiiil  to  get  his  money's 
worth  out  of  those  who  serve  him.  As  with  the  master 
who  might  pay  wages  in  kind^  so  with  him^  he  cannot 
give  good  qualities  to  his  labourers^  but  he  encourages 
them  if  they  be  brought  and  applied  to  his  service. 
Neither  can  he  remove  bad  qualities  from  his  labourers; 
but  he  discountenances  them  to  the  utmost  when  they 
are  inflicted  upon  him. 

You  ask.  Can  any  persons,  calling  themselves  teachers 
of  religion  and  morals,  be  in  earnest  when  they  preach 
against  the  love  of  money,  and  speak  scornfully  of  the 
"money-nexus?"     Do  I  not  mistake  their  meaning? 
Should  you  not  rather  ask.  Do  they  understand  what 
they  are  discoursing  of?    Are  they  not  in  the  position 
of  people  who  suspect  that  there  is  something  connected 
with  the  use  of  money  which  is  to  be  reprehended,  but 
do  not  perceive  clearly  what  that  is,  or  how  to  distin- 
guish it  from  other  uses  which  are  commendable?     The 
most  lenient  sentence  that  can  be  pronounced  upon  such 
teachers  is  that  they  know  not  what  they  do.     Their 
words  either  have  no  meaning,  or  so  far  as  they  have 
any,  they  are  false  and  contradictory.     They  cannot  be 
harmless.     Sensible  men  will  distrust  the  capacity  or 
sincerity  of  such  teachers ;  and  those  who  need  instruc- 
tion will  be  deceived,  or  have  their  attention  distracted 
from  the  farther  cultivation  of  those  good  qualities,  the 
deficiency  of  which  is  at  the  root  of  all  social  degra- 
dation. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

Morals  of  buying  and  selling — ^Baying  in  the  cheapest,  and  selling  in 
the  dearest  market — Is  this  a  good  or  a  bad  practice? — How  it  is 
exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  farmers,  of  manufacturers,  of 
carriers,  of  merchants,  of  shopkeepers,  of  labourers — ^Actiyity  in 
procuring  information — Sagacity  in  anticipating  wants,  and 
readiness  in  supplying  them — Ought  information  specially  sought 
for  as  likely  to  influence  prices  to  be  divulged  before  attempting 
to  buy  or  sell? — Conduct  of  all  the  above  dasses  as  consumers — 
Confused  notions  upon  these  subjects  among  some  calling  them- 
selves moralists — Accuracy  of  knowledge  essential  to  strength  of 
conviction  and  decision  of  judgment,  hence  to  good  conduct,  and 
hence  to  individual  and  general  well-being — Character  and 
connection  in  aid  of  conduct — Competition. 

HAYiNa  carefully  studied  the  causes  of  fluctuations  of 
values,  and  having  added  to  the  knowledge  acquired 
by  this  study,  the  further  knowledge  that  fluctuations  of 
prices,  which  are  nothing  more  than  fluctuations  of 
values  measured  in  money,  require  us  to  give  little 
heed  to  anything  except  the  changes  in  the  supply  and 
demand,  and  cost  of  production  of  the  commodities 
whose  prices  we  would  consider,  you  are  now  prepared 
to  enter  upon  the  study  of  what  may  be  called  the 
morals  of  buying  and  selling. 

All  industrial  operations  are  conducted  by  the  admin- 
istrators of  capital,  whether  the  capital  be  their  own 
or  trusted  to  them  by  others.  The  value  of  this  capital, 
as  a  whole  and  in  all  its  parts,  is  measured  or  estimated 
in  money.  However  engaged,  every  step  in  its  progress 
and  transformations  is  estimated  and  noted  in  money. 
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Labourers  are  hired  with  money.  Materials  are  pur- 
chased with  money.  Rent  is  paid  in  money.  Buildings 
are  erected  with  money.  Repairs  are  effected  with 
money.  The  loan  of  capital  is  obtained  in  money ;  and 
to  whatever  uses  it  may  be  applied^  in  whatever  forms 
and  places  it  may  be  fixed^  in  a  ship^  in  a  flock  of 
sheep,  or  in  a  reservoir,  it  must  be  repaid  in  money. 
The  interest  of  borrowed  capital  is  paid  in  money. 
Produce  is  sold  for  money.  Dilapidations  are  estimated 
in  money.  The  balance  of  profit  or  loss  is  shown  in 
money.  This  measuring  of  every  article  of  wealth, 
and  of  all  the  industrial  powers  concentrated  on  its 
production,  in  money — the  universality  of  its  application 
as  a  means  of  simplifying,  quickening  and  facilitating 
all  the  arrangements  for  the  profitable  employment  of 
capital,  has  led  to  some  strange  errors  and  illusions.  It 
has  caused  capital  and  money  to  be  frequently  thought 
and  spoken  of  indiscriminately,  one  for  the  other,  and 
sometimes  to  be  confounded  one  with  the  other ;  giving 
rise  to  such  grievous  mistakes  as  the  looking  for  an 
increase  of  capital  through  an  increase  of  money  and 
not  through  improved  industrial  qualifications;  and 
the  estimating  of  a  nation's  prosperity,  not  by  the 
quantity  of  wealth,  but  by  the  quantity  of  money  in 
its  possession. 

The  capitalist's  operations,  conducted  with  a  view  to 
earning  the  largest  possible  profit,  would  appear  to  lead 
to  his  buying  at  low  prices,  selling  at  high  prices, 
and  organizing  all  his  establishment  efficiently  and 
economically.  Included  in  this  would  be  the  purchase 
of  the  largest  value   of  work  to  be  performed  or   of 
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services  to  be  rendered  in  proportion  to  the  wages  paid. 
Such  would  be  the  character  of  the  efforts  of  all 
capitalists — of  farmers,  of  manufacturers,  of  carriers 
and  of  merchants  and  retailers.  Their  dealings  would 
be  largely  with  one  another,  and  meeting  as  buyers  and 
sellers,  their  wishes  in  regard  to  prices  would  point  in 
different  directions. 

The  labourers,  again,  having  first  sought  to  sell  their 
labour  for  the  best  attainable  money-wages,  would  go 
to  market  to  purchase  at  the  lowest  possible  prices, 
thereby  securing  the  largest  possible  real  wages.  The 
landlords,  house  proprietors,  and  lenders  of  capital 
or  annuitants,  also,  having  secured  their  money  incomes 
according  to  their  opportunities,  would  be  active  in 
procuring  with  their  money  such  means  of  enjoyment 
as  corresponded  with  their  habits,  tastes,  and  aspira- 
tions. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  proceedings,  which  are  of 
every  day  occurrence,  we  will  now  raise  the  moral 
question :  Are  they  right  or  wrong  ?  Ought  they  to 
be  encouraged  or  discountenanced?  And  if  it  be 
impossible  for  law  to  prevent  them,  ought  public  opinion, 
formed  and  fostered  by  good  teaching  and  training,  to 
frown  upon  them  ? 

To  simplify  our  inquiry,  let  it  be  understood  that 
we  exclude  from  among  the  means  of  raising  or  lower- 
ing prices  and  wages  all  attempts  at  fraud  in  the 
qualities  and  quantities  of  commodities  or  work  to  be 
disposed  of,  or  in  fulfilling  contracts.  Dealers  offending 
in  this  way  sin  against  law  and  morality.  We.  equally 
exclude  all  attempts  to  charge  more  than  current  prices 
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in  shops  and  markets^  on  no  other  gronnds  than  the 
ignorance^  heedlessness^  credulity,  or  faith  of  pnr- 
chasers.  Dealers  who  allow  themselves  to  be  sednced 
into  such  practices  deserve  to  be  abandoned  by  their 
customers;  and  by  their  consequent  ruin  to  be  held 
np  as  a  warning  to  all  who  would  introduce  distrust 
and  double-dealing  into  trade.  We  have  now  only  to 
investigate  and  decide  upon  the  character  of  transac- 
tions concerning  which  no  conclusions  have  be^a 
positively  arrived  at  and  on  which  no  judgments  have 
as  yet  been  definitively  prononnced  in  these  lessons. 
To  do  this  satisfactorily,  we  will  have  a  number  and 
variety  of  cases  before  ns.     To  begin : 

A  fEirmer  whose  farm  is  nearly  eqni-distant  bom 
three  markets,  has  occasion  to  dispose  of  com  and 
sheep  once  a  month,  or  thereabouts.  He  always 
inquires  beforehand  at  which  he  is  most  likely  to  get 
the  highest  prices,  and  then  sends  to  that  market. 
Ought  he  to  do  so?  Yes;  because  by  so  doing,  as  far 
as  caii  be  judged  by  him,  he  really  sends  his  supplies 
among  the  people  who  most  need  them.  From  time 
to  time  he  requires  manures  not  procurable  on  his 
premises,  seeds  and  new  implements,  and  he  only 
purchases  after  he  has  ascertained  where  they  are  to  be 
had  best  and  cheapest  Ought  he  to  do  so?  Yes; 
because  by  so  doing  he  purchases  of  those  who,  as  far 
as  he  can  judge,  have  most  need  to  dispose  of  the  com- 
modities which  it  suits  him  to  buy;  and,  besides,  he 
encourages  those  who  evince  the  greatest  ability  in 
serving  society.  His  success  and  the  perception  of 
undeveloped  elements  of  production  in  his  farm  make 
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him  contemplate  a  farther  outlay  of  capitaL  He  wants 
more  labourers — some,  in  particular,  with  more  skill 
than  those  immediately  around  him.  It  will  answer  his 
purpose  to  engage  them  at  double  or  treble  wages. 
Without  their  help  the  contemplated  improvement  must 
be  abandoned.  He  knows  the  opposition  that  awaits 
him  from  ignorance  and  jealousy;  but  bemg  a  man  of 
energy,  and  tact,  and  judgment,  he  is  prepared  to 
reason  away  and  clear  up  misapprehension,  allay  angry 
feelings,  and  resist  mischievous  dictation.  He  engages 
superior  labourers.  Ought  he  to  do  so  ?  Yes ;  because 
by  80  doing  he  is  encouraging  useful  attainments,  pro- 
moting abundance,  and  introducing  opportunities  of 
acquiring  knowledge  and  skill  to  all  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood, especially  the  young,  who  may  learn  from 
the  new  comers. 

Such  a  farmer  as  the  one  we  have  before  us  is  alive 
to  all  contingencies.  His  past  harvest  has  been  one  of 
abundance.  He  has,  for  the  season,  a  large  stock  of 
grain.  Prevailing  prices  have  been  low — say  5«.  a 
bushel  for  wheat.  It  is  May.  The  winter  and  spring 
have  been  unpropitious.  The  prospects  for  the  growing 
crops  are  reputed  to  be  bad.  He  thinks  that  8«.  or  10«. 
a  bushel  is  likely  to  be  the  price  before  September. 
He  withholds  his  wheat  from  market  Some  of  his 
neighbours  share  his  opinion  and  follow  his  example. 
The  millers  are  anxious  to  buy  more  wheat  and  to 
keep  back  some  of  their  flour.  While  the  bakers  are 
on  the  look-out  to  be  fully  supplied.  The  supply  at 
market  is  less,  the  demand  greater.  The  price  rises. 
Ought  the  farmer  to  s-ct  in  this  way?    Yes;  because 
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if  he  is  correct  in  his  jadgment  he  helps  to  enforce 
economy  during  comparative  abundance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  food  daring  comparatiye  scarcity. 
If  he  is  out  in  his  judgment  he  is  the  loser  by  the 
lower  price  to  which  he  has  to  submit  after  harvest 
The  evil  to  the  public  from  such  miscalculation  is 
temporary  short  commons^  an  evil  of  far  inferior 
magnitude  to  that  of  no  commons^  where  the  probability 
of  a  bad  harvest  has  not  been  contemplated  by  any- 
body. 

Although  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  farmer  is 
doing  good  service  to  the  community  when  he  holds 
over  a  portion  of  his  abundant  crops  to  add  to  the 
insufficient  supply  from  a  bad  crop,  we  should  not  he 
justified  in  assuming  that  he  was  deserving  of  blame 
when  he  held  over  some  of  his  small  crop  to  swell  the 
abundance  of  a  large  crop.  Till  a  harvest  is  actually 
reaped  and  secured,  can  its  produce  be  safely  relied 
upon?  Have  we  ever  known  crops  that  promised 
badly,  take  up  at  a  later  period,  and  harvests  of  extra- 
ordinary promise  seriously  damaged  by  a  continuity  of 
bad  harvest  weather  ?  Would  it  conduce  to  the  well- 
being  of  society  if  nobody  were  willing  to  hold  over 
com  from  one  season  to  another,  to  meet  the  coming  crop 
whatever  it  may  prove  to  be?  No;  for  there  would 
be  perpetual  danger  of  famine.  What  inducement  can 
the  farmer  have  to  hold  over  from  one  season  to 
another,  knowing  that  he  will  frequently  have  to  sell 
his  com  at  a  lower  price,  after  harvest  ?  His  induce- 
ment is  to  be  foimd  in  a  high  price,  after  occasional 
bad  harvests,  more   than   compensating  for   the   los& 
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from  the  low  prices  consequent  upon  many  good 
harvests.  We  must,  accordingly,  allow  not  only  that 
the  farmer  ought  to  withhold  his  com  from  market 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  higher  prices  after  a  bad 
harvest;  but  that  he  ought  to  encounter  the  risk  of 
frequent  losses  from  abundant  harvests  and  low  prices, 
in  order  to  realise  the  gahi  from  deficient  harvests  and 
high  prices. 

With  slight  alterations  to  adapt  what  has  just  been 
set  forth  to  the  business  of  a  manufacturer,  all  our 
foregoing  reflections  would  be  equally  applicable  to  the 
"  morals  "  of  his  proceeaings.  For  the  sake,  therefore, 
of  investigating  a  case  which  will  afford  some  scope 
for  varied  observations,  we  will  next  have  before  us, 
not  a  manufacturer  actually  established,  but  one  about 
to  establish  himself — a  man  who,  having  served  the 
requisite  apprenticeship,  acquired  habits  of  business, 
saved  capital,  and  established  a  character,  has  likewise 
attracted  capital  to  himself  from  other  quarters,  whether 
with  or  without  partnership.  His  object  being  to 
realize  as  much  profit  as  possible  with  his  capital,  with 
that  view,  he  fixes  upon  a  site  for  his  factory,  plans 
and  erects  it,  selects  his  machinery,  draws  together  his 
thousand  workpeople,  from  the  foremen  down  to  the 
boys  and  girls,  from  all  parts,  according  as  he  can  find 
them  most  available  for  his  purpose,  that  is,  able  to 
yield  him  the  largest  amount  of  profitable  service  in 
proportion  to  what  he  pays  as  wages;  and  he  looks 
after  all  the  details  of  his  work  as  he  proceeds,  much 
in  the  same  spirit  as  the  farmer.  Two  sites  for  his 
building,  equally  favourable  in  every  other  respect,  are 
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offered  to  him— one  of  fertile,  the  other  of  barren  land. 
He  takes  the  cheaper — ^the  barren.  Two  gradations  of 
workpeople  are  required  by  him.  Oat  of  the  lots  of 
each  of  these  two  gradations,  equal  in  all  other  respects, 
he  selects  those  who  will  come  to  him  for  the  lowest 
wages.  Ought  he  to  do  so  ?  Yes ;  because  by  so  doing, 
he,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  applies  the  land  to  the  best 
purpose  for  the  community,  best  performs  his  duty  as 
an  administrator  of  capital  in  supplying  abundance,  and 
as  regards  the  labourers,  engages  those  who,  at  tiie 
time  of  his  coming,  were  the  worst  paid  in  proportion 
to  their  merits,  directs  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
work,  and  promotes  the  most  capable. 

The  carrier,  whose  proceedings  we  will  examine,  is  a 
shipowner.  He  owns  a  large  fleet,  some  of  which  need 
repair  and  others  need  to  be  replaced  by  new.  All  the 
great  ship-building  places  are  open  to  him.  Not  to 
mention  foreign  ports,  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Newcastle,  Sunderland,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Southamp- 
ton— each  supplies  names  in  high  repute  for  some 
special  qualities  attached  to  ships  of  their  construction, 
both  in  wood  and  iron.  From  among  them  all  he 
selects  that  builder  who  in  his  opinion  will  furnish  him 
with  an  instrument  for  earning  the  largest  freights  for 
the  longest  periods  at  the  smallest  cost.  For  the 
purpose  of  cheap,  speedy,  and  eflScient  repairs,  he  will 
even  calculate  whether  removal  from  one  port  to 
another,  with  all  its  attendant  risks  and  expenses, 
might  not  be  advisable.  Having  purchased,  repaired, 
fitted  and  manned  his  ship  in  the  very  best  manner, 
regard  being  had  to  the  contemplated  service,  at  the 
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smallest  cost,  he  fixes  its  destination,  east,  west,  north, 
or  south,  according  as  the  prospect  presents  itself  to 
him  of  earning  the  freight  largest  in  excess  of  his 
outlay.  In  engaging  his  officers  and  crew,  he  gives  a 
preference  to  those  who  have  already  served  him  well, 
and  tries  to  make  them  comfortable  on  board,  wishing 
to  feel  secure  of  retaining  their  services  for  the  voyage 
out  and  home,  and  knowing  that  their  desertion  might 
entail  upon  him,  not  merely  loss  by  the  voyage,  but 
perhaps  loss  of  his  ship.  Their  negligence  or  incapacity 
while  acting  as  his  servants  might  cause  death  and 
destruction  of  property  to  others,  and  thereby  bring 
ruin  upon  him  through  the  damages  for  which  he  would 
be  liable.  To  guard  against  such  frightful  losses  and 
responsibilities  he  is  inexorable  in  rejecting  officers  of 
proved  incapacity,  and  cautious  in  engaging  those  who 
have  not  been  thoroughly  tried.  Ought  he  to  do  all 
this  ?  Yes,  because  in  so  doing,  he  encourages  the  best 
builders,  and  through  them  the  most  skilful  artificers ; 
and  he  allows  his  ships  to  be  engaged  where  they  are 
most  wanted,  i.  e.,  he  assists  in  carrying  merchandise 
from  the  places  where  it  is  least  wanted  to  others  where 
it  is  most  wanted,  and  when  there  is  more  merchandise 
for  shipment  than  tonnage  for  its  accommodation,  he 
gives  priority  to  that  of  which  the  transport  is  the  most 
urgently  called  for.  He  makes,  besides,  this  announce- 
ment to  the  whole  mercantile  marine:  *^The  best 
among  you  are  preferred,  and  especially  those  of  whom 
I  have  had  experience  in  former  voyages;  and  your 
health  and  your  comfort  are  cared  for,  it  being  my  wish 
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that  we    should    become    mutually  attached    to    one 
another." 

The  mercliant's  business  differs  from  that  of  any  of 
the  preceding  in  this  respect  Although  their  business 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  buying  and  selling,  these 
operations  are  secondary  and  subordinate  with  thenoi 
whereas  with  the  merchant^  they  are  his  primary  and 
principal  object  They  buy  one  set  of  commodities  and 
sell  another.  He  buys  and  sells  the  same.  His  profit 
is  the  excess  or  part  of  the  excess  of  the  price  at  which 
he  sells  above  that  at  which  he  bought  the  same  com- 
modity.  Probable  future  prices  are  the  subjects  of  his 
thoughts  and  calculations.  As  often  as  possible  to  bay 
in  the  cheapest  and  sell  inf  the  dearest  market  ia  his 
constant  endeavour.  Let  him  be  ever  so  shrewd  he 
will  sometimes  be  mistaken^  or  ever  so  circumspect, 
improbable  occurrences  will  interfere  with  the  fulfilment 
of  his  expectations.  He  will  be  prepared  for  such 
contingencies^  and  satisfied  to  persevere  in  a  business 
where  the  profits  on  his  successM  transactions  are 
sufficiently  large  to  compensate  for  occasional  losses.  If 
he  be  accustomed  to  deal  in  commodities  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  vicissitudes  of  weather,  he 
will  ever  be  prepared  for  exceptional  cases  of  dis- 
appointment He  supplies  Europe  with  the  products  of 
the  Brazils  and  the  West  Indies.  His  extensive  corre- 
spondence and  the  telegraph  wires  put  him  in  possession 
of  information  from  all  markets^  to  the  latest  time^  of  the 
stocks  and  prices.  His  instructions  to  purchase  are  based 
upon  this  infonnation.     In  order  to  secure  the  highest 
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possible  sale-prices^  as  a  means  of  increasing  his  profit 
or  diminishing  his  loss,  the  ships  which  carry  his  cargoes 
are  appointed  to  call  at  Queenstown,  or  Falmouth,  or 
Cowes  for  his  orders ;  and  according  to  the  state  of  the 
markets,  he  directs  them  to  London,  Liverpool,  Antwerp, 
Hamburg,  Konigsberg,  Stockholm,  Trieste,  or  Constan- 
tinople. Ought  he  to  do  so  ?  Yes,  because  in  his  never 
ceasing  endeavours  to  resort  to  the  cheapest  market  for 
his  purchases,  and  to  the  dearest  for  his  sales,  as  far  as 
he  can  judge,  he  is  ever  buying  of  those  who  are  most 
anxious  to  sell,  and  who,  but  for  him,  might  be 
compelled  to  put  up  with  lower  prices,  and  ever  selling 
to  those  who  have  most  need  of  his  merchandise,  and 
who,  but  for  him,  might  be  compelled  to  purchase  at 
higher  prices:  thereby  striving  with  all  his  might  to 
distribute  among  the  industrious  of  all  parts  of  the 
world,  the  rewards  of  their  industry  in  the  form  and  at 
the  time  most  acceptable  to  them. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  that  exception  has  been 
taken  to  the  universality  of  this  rule  of  morals  in 
buying  and  selling.  It  has  been  objected  that  the 
merchant  who  by  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  his 
agents  is  possessed  of  information  unknown  to  others, 
places  all  who  deal  with  him  at  a  disadvantage;  and 
that  he  ought  not  to  avail  himself  of  his  superiority  in 
this  respect  in  his  dealings  with  them.  If  you  were 
told,  for  example,  of  a  merchant  who,  wishing  to  buy 
some  conunodity  and  being  exclusively  possessed  of 
information  that  would,  if  known  to  others,  create  a  rise 
in  its  price,  instead  of  buying  at  the  lower  price,  first 
divulged  what  he  exclusively  knew  and  then  purchased 
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at  the  higher  price:  what  would  you  think  of  his 
conduct  ?  You  would  tliink  him  a  high-minded  honou]> 
able  man.  There  is  something  in  a  refusal  of  the  profit 
thus  presented  which  commands  our  respect  and  sym- 
pathy. His  intention  to  act  rightly,  to  do  what  he 
considers  his  duty,  cannot  be  doubted.  But  our  admi- 
ration of  goodness  of  disposition  and  intention  most  not 
seduce  us  from  the  careful  exercise  of  our  judgment 
upon  the  consequences  of  the  act ;  and  by  their  conse- 
quences must  acts  be  judged,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  disposition  and  intentions  of  the  persons  who 
perform  them.  We  may  admire  the  courage  and 
devotion  of  the  Indian  widow  who  flings  herself  on  the 
funeral  pile  of  her  husband,  although  our  sense  of  duty 
would  lead  us  to  assist  in  putting  a  stop  to  so  barbarous 
and  superstitious  a  practice. 

Do  you  feel  prepared  to  condemn  the  merchant  who 
buys  or  sells  without  previously  divulging  the  informa- 
tion of  which  he  is  exclusively  possessed,  as  low- 
minded,  deceitful,  or  uncandid?  You  hesitate.  You 
know  that  most  merchants  act  in  this  way.  You 
must  hope,  at  least,  that  they  believe  themselves  to 
be  justified  in  acting  as  they  do.  But  are  they  right 
or  wrong  in  so  doing?  What  would  be  the  con- 
sequence if  persons  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits 
thought  themselves  morally  forbidden  from  profiting  by 
the  information  which  they  might  succeed  in  obtaining 
to  guide  their  operations  ?  Does  not  the  apparent  diflS- 
culty  in  settling  this  question  originate  in  our  limiting 
ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  a  part  of  the  circum- 
stances, instead  of  ascertaining  and  mastering  the  whole 
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of  them  ?  Are  the  parties  who  would  raise  the  objection 
prepared  to  contend  that  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of 
society  that  a  portion  of  its  members  called  merchants 
should  be  specially  devoted  to  obtaining  all  the  best 
and  earliest  information  concerning  the  future  supplies 
and  wants  of  all  the  markets  ?  If  they  are  not  disposed 
to  forego  the  advantages  so  evidently  dependent  upon 
this  department  of  the  division  of  labour  allotted  to 
merchants,  how  can  they  avoid  sanctioning  the  oi^y 
reward  which  is  available  to  remunerate  them  for 
their  services  and  outlay?  We  will  cite  a  case  for 
the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  *^ morals"  of  this 
question — of  testing  and  determining  whether  we  ought 
to  adopt  prevailing  mercantile  practice,  or  the  objection 
raised  against  it 

Rumours,  which  have  prevailed  for  some  time,  of 
an  extensive  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  assume  a 
decided  consistency  early  in  September,  but  two  days 
after  the  departure  of  the  overland 'mail  to  India.  Orders 
for  the  purchase  of  grain  are  going  forth  from  the 
merchants  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  occurred 
to  some  of  them  to  telegraph  to  Marseilles  to  their 
correspondents,  so  as  to  overtake  the  mail,  and  thereby 
transmit  orders  for  the  purchase  of  rice  in  India.  One 
among  them,  more  alive  to  remote  contingencies  than  the 
others,  telegraphs  besides  to  Trieste.  The  Marseilles 
steamer  breaks  down;  and  one  telegraphic  message 
alone  is  conveyed  to  India.  The  merchant  to  whom 
it  is  addressed  at  Bombay,  embued  with  the  same 
energy  and  caution  that  characterize  his  correspondent 
in  London,  telegraphs  to  Calcutta  and  Madras,  whence 
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orders  are  transEiitted  to  Arracan,  Moolmeiiiy  and 
Rangoon — the  outlets  of  the  great  rice  districts  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  BengaL  Bj  this  activityy 
large  purchases  of  rice  are  made  much  sooner^  and  at 
much  lower  prices  than  they  otherwise  would  have  beea. 
Ought  the  merchant  to  act  in  this  way  ?  Yes,  because, 
by  so  doing,  he  exerts  himself  to  prevent  any  unne- 
cessary delay  in  raising  the  price  and  checking  the 
consumption  of  an  article  likely  to  be  much  needed 
by  the  human  family,  in  regions  where  it  is  abundant, 
and  in  increasing  the  supplies  and  lowering  the  prices 
where  it  is  deficient 

The  retailer  or  shopkeeper  cannot  fix  his  prices  aboTe 
those  asked  by  others  for  articles  of  like  quality  in  his 
own  neighbourhood.  He  must  attend  to  this^  or  he 
will  speedily  be  deserted  by  his  customers.  His  hopes 
of  profit  must  be  based  upon  the  judgment  with  which 
he  makes  his  purchases  and  hires  and  fits  up  his  pre- 
mises, the  taste  with  which  he  displays  his  wares,  the 
tact  with  which  he  applies  his  wages-fund  in  hiring  and 
attaching  to  himself  devoted,  civil,  and  prepossessing 
servants  to  wait  upon  his  customers — ^to  attract  new 
and  retain  the  others.  He,  and  others  like  him, 
through  the  perfection  of  their  arrangements,  will 
perhaps  sell  to  the  public  at  prices  out  of  which  less 
competent  tradesmen  <^an  obtain  no  profit  It  might 
even  happen  that  a  new  comer  with  these  gifts  would 
start  in  business  and  undersell  others  who  were  con- 
ducting their  business  in  a  slovenly,  or  clumsy  and 
obsolete  manner,  buying  at  higher  prices,  paying  higher 
wages,  and  getting  worse  services  than  he.     Ought  he 
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to  act  in  this  way?  Yes;  because  by  so  doing  he 
collects  from  all  parts  such  things  as  the  public  around 
him  desire  to  consume^  and  distributes  them  in  the 
quantity  and  of  the  quality  most  acceptable,  with  the 
smallest  possible  increase  of  price  to  compensate  for  his 
services. 

The  labourer  (using  the  term  in  its  widest  sense)  or 
the  man  who  sells  his  services  to  the  administrator  of 
capital,  whether  he  be  farmer,  manufacturer,  carrier,  . 
merchant,  or  retailer,  seeks  an  employment  suitable  to 
his  temperament  and  acquirements,  and  other  things 
being  equal,  selects  the  highest  wages  procurable. 
According  to  his  age  and  circumstances,  he  shifts  his 
trade  or  place  of  work  to  another  part  of  the  same 
country  or  to  another  part  of  the  world,  attaches  him- 
self to  his  master  or  courts  a  new  one,  always  working, 
whatever  his  employment  or  whoever  his  employer, 
as  if  working  for  himself,  improving  his  industrial 
capacity,  establishing  his  character  and  raising  the 
worth  of  his  labour,  the  price  which  he  obtains  for  it 
and  its  probable  future  price.  Oright  he  to  do  so? 
Yes ;  because  thereby  his  labour  becomes  most  effective, 
is  applied  in  the  best  place,  and  by  the  employer  who 
can  best  direct  it  to  supply  most  appropriately  the 
wants  of  the  community,  so  far  as  is  compatible  with 
his  own  notions  of  what  will  conduce  to  his  own  happi- 
ness. The  labourer,  however,  who  conducts  himself 
in  this  manner  is  unconsciously  doing  his  part  to 
maintain  and  confirm  the  tendency  of  the  efforts  of  all 
—employers  and  employed,  to  apportion  wages  among 
the   labourers   according   to   their   several  merits  and 
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their  estimation  of  t}ic  employments  open  to  theiiL 
In  selecting  one  employment  rather  than  others^  80  far 
as  one  unit  more  or  less  is  felt  among  a  thousand^  he 
helps  to  keep  down  wages  in  the  employment  of  his 
selwtion.  In  quitting  one  service  or  place  of  work  for 
another,  he  raises  wages  by  his  withdrawal^  just  as 
much  as  he  depresses  them  by  his  accession.  What- 
ever influence  the  employers  can  exercise  over  wages 
by  their  attracting  labourers  from  one  employment  or 
neighbourhood  to  another,  it  is  no  greater  than  what 
is  exercised  by  labourers  when  the  initiative  is  taken  by 
themselves. 

The  conduct  of  all  these  parties — capitalists  and 
labourers,  in  their  character  of  consumers,  still  remains 
to  be  considered.  They  receive  their  incomes  in 
money.  How  do  they  set  about  the  business  of  buying? 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  as  a  rule,  they  look  to  pro- 
curing with  tlieir  money  what  they  most  want,  and  as 
much  of  that  as  possible.  Ought  they  to  do  so  ?  Yes ; 
because  in  so  doing  they  encourage  those  who  are  most 
competent  in  their  several  departments  of  industry  to 
supply  the  community  with  commodities  abundant  in 
quantity  and  excellent  in  quality,  and  to  distribute 
them  where  they  can  be  most  conveniently  purchased 
and  consumed.  The  effort,  however,  which  tends  to 
lift  men  into  the  places  which  they  are  competent  to 
fill,  also  tends  to  drive  men  from  the  places  for  which 
they  are  incompetent  They  are  displaced,  not  by  the 
competency  of  others,  but  by  their  own  incompetency. 
This  incompetency  may  be  of  two  kinds,  partial  or 
general.     A  man  may  be  deficient  in  physical  strength, 
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in  quickness  of  sight  or  hearings  in  discrimination^  in 
powers  of  endurance  or  of  continued  application.  He 
is  warned  by  the  low  price  which  is  offered  for  his  labour 
or  wares,  to  keep  out  or  to  get  out  of  every  business 
where  the  quality  in  him  deficient  is  indispensable  to 
success.  A  high  price  for  his  labour  or  wares  may  be 
his,  if  he  have  the  sagacity  to  seek  out  the  business 
where  the  qualities  with  which  he  is  gifted  are  indis- 
pensable: thus  happily  circumstanced,  success  will  be 
certain,  provided  those  industrial  efforts  are  made, 
without  which  attainments  and  talents  are  almost 
powerless.  The  case  of  the  man  who  is*  afflicted  with 
general  incompetency  is  beyond  the  reach  of  industrial 
alleviation.  The  idle,  the  ignorant,  the  dishonest,  the 
drunken,  and  the  reckless  are  condemned  by  the 
unanimous  decision  of  all  buyers  to  put  up  with  prices 
low  and  unremunerating  in  proportion  to  the  depth  and 
extent  of  their  bad  qualities,  as  manifested  in  the  folly  or 
depravity  of  their  conduct 

The  hopelessness  of  the  generally  incompetent  or 
depraved  classes  should  remind  us,  if  otherwise  likely 
to  forget  anything  so  obvious,  that  the  duty  of  buying 
in  the  cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dearest  market,  does 
not  comprise  the  whole  duty  of  man.  Nevertheless  it  is 
an  important  duty ;  and  as  such  should  be  studied  and 
understood,  so  that  it  may  be  performed  with  zeal  and 
ability.  Work  to  be  well  and  vigorously  done  must 
carry  conviction  and  sense  of  principle  and  consistency 
along  with  it.  The  determination  to  act  scrupulously 
up  to  what  is  believed  to  be  right  is  to  be  admired  in 
others  and  cultivated  in  ourselves,  and  should  be  based. 
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tliercfore,  u{)on  most  earnest  eflTorts  to  distingaiflh  the 
right  fn>m  the  wrong.  Sad,  indeed,  would  it  be  for 
mankind  if  among  the  efforts  to  bnj  at  low  prices  and 
sell  at  high,  no  distinction  conid  be  seen  between 
striving  to  surpass  others  in  intelligence  and  alertness  or 
to  excel  them  in  calculating  consequences;  and  striyiiig 
to  deceive  by  false  weights,  deceptive  samples,  or  adul- 
terated commodities. 

There  still  remain  all  duties  other  than  industrial 
duties,  many  of  which  can  be  little  more  than  glanced  at 
here ;  every  one  of  which,  however,  is  likely  to  be  the 
better  performed  in  proportion  as  the  industrial  duties 
are  clearly  defined  and  steadily  attended  to.  As  each 
man  by  the  successful  performance  of  industrial  duties 
encourages  the  competent,  and  offers  facilities  for  self- 
improvement  to  the  diligent  and  well-disposed,  while 
he  utterly  rejects  the  generally  incompetent  and  ill- 
disposed,  so  does  he  rise  to  something  approaching 
the  perfection  of  humanity  when,  after  having  success- 
fully performed  his  industrial  duties,  he  bends  his 
thouglits  and  lends  his  aid  to  the  diminution — to  the 
extinction,  if  possible,  of  that  fearfully  large  amount  of 
incompetency  which  may  be  clearly  shown  to  originate 
in  neglected  and  ill-directed  teaching  and  training. 

Our  interpretation  of  the  "morals  of  buying  and 
selling"  is  the  one  tacitly  adopted  and  really  acted  upon 
in  the  industrial  world.  Men  buy  in  the  cheapest  and 
sell  in  the  dearest  market.  They  buy  the  best  services 
they  can  obtain  for  their  money ;  and  sell  their  services, 
whatever  they  may  be,  for  the  highest  wages  obtainable. 
There  are  people,  calling  themselves  moralists  too,  who 
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declaim  against  these  doings  one  by  one^  not  seeing  the 
self-contradictions  in  which  they  become  involved.  Low 
and  high  prices,  low  and  high  wages,  low  and  high 
profits  are,  each  in  its  turn,  denounced  as  causes  of 
human  misery ;  and  thus  the  real  causes  of  that  misery, 
being  unsought  for,  are  not  brought  to  light  preparatory 
to  their  removal.  Masters  are  blamed  for  the  low  wages 
of  their  indifferent  servants,  and  for  withholding  service 
from  the  thoroughly  incompetent  The  high  wages  of 
confidential  and  able  servants  are  looked  upon  as 
abstractions  from  the  labour-fund  out  of  which  the  low 
wages  of  others  ought  to  be  increased.  Low  prices,  it  is 
said,  ruin  sellers,  and  high  prices  plunder  the  buyers. 
The  high  profits  of  successful  capitalists  are  represented, 
not  as  so  much  wealth  added  to  the  stock  already  in 
the  world,  but  as  so  much  abstracted  from  the  labourers 
in  their  employment,  or  from  the  unsuccessful  capitalists 
whom  they  outbid  or  undersell. 

Fluctuations  of  prices  are  but  manifestations  or  ex- 
pressions of  the  varying  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of 
different  countries.  A  bad  harvest  all  over  the  world 
causes  a  universal  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions,  which 
is  an  expression  of  the  need  of  economy — the  only  means 
of  alleviation.  A  bad  harvest  in  one  part  of  the  world 
causes  a  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions  in  that  part,  and 
expresses,  besides  the  need  of  economy  there,  the 
willingness  to  give  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  other 
countries  much  more  than  what  they  can  generally 
obtain  for  a  share  of  their  provisions.  The  more  intel- 
ligent the  various  nations,  the  more  clearly  and  the 
more  accurately  do    these    fluctuations  express  their 
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several  wants — ^not  their  actual  wants  onlj^  bnt  their 
prospective  wants  a^welL  The  quick  apprehension  of 
coming  j^ant  prevents  its  comings  or  so  dilutes  or  inter- 
mixes it  with  abundance^  as  to  turn  alternations  of  super- 
fluity and  scarcity  into  moderate  undulations  of  greater 
and  less  abundance.  Prices^  under  these  happj  circum- 
stances^ are  also  the  expression  of  the  industry^  skilly  and 
knowledge  by  which  conmiodities  are  produced  sufS- 
cient  in  quantity  and  of  a  quality  that  admits  €j£  thw 
being  preserved  for  several  years,  and  of  the  economical 
habits  which  make  preparation  for  the  future  an 
essential  part  of  present  enjoyment. 

The  result  of  our  investigation  into  the  morals  of 
buying  and  selling  has  been  to  elicit  nothing  that  would 
induce  us  to  ask  for  the  interposition  of  legal  anthority, 
or  even  for  that  of  public  opinion,  to  prevent  or  difniniRh 
the  freedom  of  dealing  between  man  and  man,  or  of 
interchange  among  nations.  The  tendency  of  all  the 
operations  of  buying  and  selling,  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  learn,  is  to  distribute  wealth  throughout  the 
world  in  such  a  way  as  to  place  its  guardianship,  its 
employment,  and  the  enjoyment  of  it,  where  it  is  most 
likely  to  conduce  to  human  well-being. 

You  do  not  shut  your  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  state 
of  well-being  falls  far  short  of  what  is  desirable,  and  of 
what  you  think  it  yet  remains  to  be  raised  to,  even  in 
those  countries  which  stand  pre-eminent  for  their  civil- 
ization. You  do  not  hesitate  to  assign  as  causes  for 
this  low  state  of  well-being,  the  wide  prevalence  of  bad 
qualities ;  and  you  confidently  reckon  upon  the  future 
diminution  of  these  bad  qualities,  through  the  influence 
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of  sounder  views  in  regard  to  education^  and  of  the 
more  energetic  performance  of  their  duties  by  religious 
teachers. 

But  are  there  not  many  cases  of  privation  which  it 
would  be  harsh  and  unwarrantable  to  refer  to  error  or 
weakness  of  conduct?  Do  we  not  hear  of  want  of 
employment?  Do  we  not  hear  of  highly  qualified 
workmen  who  have  been  unable  to  meet  with  employers, 
although  there  may  be  many  unknown  to  them  who 
would  be  glad  of  their  services  and  quite  prepared  to 
give  them  remuneration  proportioned  to  their  deserts  ? 
Do  we  not  hear  of  tradesmen  tied  down,  as  it  were,  in 
neighbourhoods  where  they  seem  to  be  supernumeraries, 
consuming  their  capitals,  while  others  of  inferior 
capacity,  more  happily  placed,  are  earning  large  profits? 

We  do  hear  of  such  cases — numerous  enough  at 
times  to  disturb  society.  They  assume  the  form  of  a 
calamity,  and  must  be  thought  and  treated  of  as  such. 
It  would  bring  discredit  upon  us  as  religious  men  did 
we  not  hasten  to  the  rescue  of  all  who  suffer  under 
calamity.  Will  it  not  equally  reflect  discredit  upon  us 
if  we  neglect  to  extract  out  of  such  calamities,  instruc- 
tion for  the  young  who  are  to  come  after  us,  to  assist 
them  to  keep  clear  of  the  like  ?  Ought  it  not,  then,  to 
be  one  of  our  aims  in  education,  that  thoughts  of  this 
kind  should  rise  instinctively  in  all  who  go  forth  from 
our  schools  ? 

Effort  is  demanded  of  the  young  workman  to  qualify 
himself  for  good  wages,  to  seek  out  a  good  employer,  to 
keep  to  him  when  he  has  been  found,  and  to  be  able  to 
hold  on  without  him  in  case  of  severance  from  himt 
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Caution  is  demanded  of  the  workman  before  he  quits 
subordinate,  to  undertake  administrative  employment, 
and  to  be  prepared  for  the  vicissitudes  inseparable 
therefrom. 

The  young  workman,  properly  taught  and  well  versed 
in  the  consequences  of  adopting  division  of  labour,  is 
alive  to  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  himself, 
and  from  which  he  cannot  escape,  of  seeking  out  a 
position  where  he  can  be  employed  usefully  for  others, 
of  maintaining  himself  in  it,  and  of  transferring  hi» 
productive  powers  when  needful  from  one  position  to 
another.  Three  names  will  help  to  fix  in  his  memory 
three  things  which  his  education  should  have  made  him 
feel  to  be  essential  to  guard  him  against  the  vicissitudes 
of  industrial  life — vicissitudes  no  less  a  part  of  the 
conditions  of  existence,  than  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons.  These  words  are  "  conduct,"  "  character  "  and 
*^  connection."  Conduct  brings  wages  to  the  workman, 
and  profit  to  the  administrator  of  capital.  Character  is 
the  external  mark  through  which  conduct  is  judged  of 
preparatory  to  trial.  Connection  is  that,  the  absence  of 
which  in  adult  life  almost  presupposes  something  wrong 
as  regards  conduct  and  character. 

No  delicacy,  no  forbearance  is  called  for  in  familiar* 
izing  the  young  with  the  necessity  of  efibrt  and  caution 
on  their  part  to  cause  the  general  tendency  to  good  in 
industrial  arrangements  to  work  particular  good  for 
them.  Not  to  take  pains  for  the  purpose  should  indeed 
be  counted  among  the  deadly  sins  of  omissions  of  duty 
in  religious  teachers.  It  is  far  different  with  adults 
overtaken  by  the  consequences  of  previous  neglect  of 
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effort  and  caution.  They  are  to  be  pitied  and  relieved. 
Reproaches  can  only  aggravate  suffering,  the  causes  of 
which,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  have  passed  from 
our  control. 

The  conclusions  at  which  you  have  arrived,  irresistible 
as  they  have  appeared  to  you,  are  nevertheless,  if  not 
disputed,  practically  ignored  by  many  who  exercise 
considerable  educational  influence.  In  common  with 
us,  they  lament  the  degradation  which  they  behold, 
much  of  which,  by  the  form  of  their  lamentations,  they 
conceive  to  be  remediable.  You  trace  this  degradation 
to  many  causes.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  fixing  it  all 
upon  one  cause,  or  perhaps  upon  the  false  appearance  of 
a  cause,  sinking  for  the  time  being  all  consideration  of 
other  causes.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  "  competition  " 
as  a  cause  of  human  misery?  With  such  adjectives 
prefixed,  as  heartless,  reckless,  excessive,  cruel,  bitter, 
fierce,  there  are  few  evils  which  have  not  been  traced  to 
it  Its  wrong-doings  have  in  nothing  been  more  con- 
spicuous, as  we  are  told,  than  in  the  reduction  of  wages 
to  a  most  miserable  pittance.  Such  a  monster  of 
iniquity  as  is  here  introduced  to  us  under  the  name  of 
competition  ought  to  be  **  put  dowiL"  But  we  must  get 
at  it  first  What  is  it  ?  Will  nobody  tell  us  ?  We 
have  examined  into  the  causes  which  influence  the 
distribution  of  wealth  among  classes  and  individuals, 
in  the  shape  of  wages,  profit,  and  rent  We  found  no 
necessity  for  tacking  the  name  of  *'  competition  "  to  any- 
thing that  we  observed.  We  did  find  that  the  influence 
pervading  throughout  was  **the  desire  common  to  all 
men  to  elect  that  which  appeared  most  likely  to  con- 
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tribute  to  their  happiness."  Is  this  what  is  meant  by 
comi)etition  ?  If  so^  does  not  competition  tend  to  raise 
as  well  as  to  lower  wages^  or  to  promote  their  distri- 
bution according  to  the  supposed  merits  of  the  various 
labourers  who  work  for  them,  leaving  average  wages 
dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  capital  available  for 
distribution  among  the  whole  of  the  labourers  ?  Does 
not  coni{)etition^  if  we  can  venture  to  assign  a  meaning 
to  a  term  not  of  our  selection^  operate  as  much  to  raise 
as  to  lower  prices  and  profits  and  rents^  or^  as  we  have 
expressed  it^  to  lead  to  their  conforming  to  those  con- 
ditions of  distribution  which  proximately  hand  over  to 
each  individual  wealth  in  proportion  to  his  industrial 
merits  ? 

Some  writers,  giving  the  reins  to  their  imagination, 
have  created  a  ** competitive  system"  the  origin  of 
almost  all  the  evils  that  afflict  society.  Its  abandonment, 
according  to  them,  will  be  the  regeneration  of  our  race. 
It  is  melancholy  to  see  earnest  men  running  to  and  fro 
thus  wildly  with  false  lights,  thinking  to  act  as  the 
guides  and  saviours  of  mankind.  It  will  behove  you  to 
be  at  least  as  earnest  in  exhibiting  your  true  lights,  in 
laying  down  your  buoys,  and  in  teaching  how  their 
indications  are  to  be  acted  upon,  so  that  the  waters  of 
life  may  be  navigated  as  nearly  as  possible  secure  from 
the  danger  of  shipwreck. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Morals  of  credit — Credit  as  a  means  of  production — ^Yarious  forms  of 
credit — ^Bills  of  exchange — Wko  draws,  who  buys,  and  who 
accepts  bills  of  exchange — Mis-use  of  credit,  through  ignorance, 
and  through  want  of  conscientiousness  in  contracting  engagements 
for  the  fulfilment  of  which  no  provision  is  at  hand — Duties  of 
those  who  take  credit,  and  of  those  who  give  credit — ^Precautions 
to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  credit — No  man's  well-being  indepen- 
dent of  other  people's  conduct — Credit  as  a  means  of  expenditure 
—-Living  upon  past  earnings,  upon  present  earnings,  or  upon 
future  earnings  through  the  use  of  credit — ^Bankruptcy,  a 
tragedy — The  judge  acts  in  the  last  scene — Who  act  at  the 
opening  ? — Parents  and  religious  instructors — ^Resources  of  reli- 
gion, as  the  greatest  of  moral  powers,  imperfectly  understood,  and 
still  more  imperfectly  applied. 

It  will  at  once  occur  to  anybody,  who  has  even  but  a 
little  experience  of  what  is  daUy  occurring  in  the  world, 
that  we  have  not  as  yet  exhausted  all  that  is  to  be  said 
upon  the  morals  of  buying  and  selling  as  ordinarily 
conducted.  Although  buying  and  selling  mean  parting 
with  and  receiving  money  for  conmiodities,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that,  while  the  commodities  bargained  for  are 
parted  with,  money  very  frequently  does  not  pass. 

Ofi  occasions  of  buying  and  selling  without  the 
passing  of  money,  the  prices  of  the  commodities  bought 
and  sold  are  calculated  and  noted;  and  a  promise, 
implied  or  expressed,  passes  for  a  time  instead  of  the 
money  from  the  buyer  to  the  seller :  when  expressed,  it 
is  sometimes  reduced  to  writing  and  the  term  of  payment 
fixed.     It  will  happen,  also,  that  the  same  persons  in 
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their  transactions  with  one  another  will  change  positions, 
and  become  alternately  buyers  and  sellers,  so  that  after 
many  purchases  and  sales,  there  will  be  little  owing 
from  one  to  the  other ;  or  a  very  small  sum  of  money 
compared  with  the  value  of  the  conunodities  bought  and 
sold  will  suffice  to  square  their  accounts.  This  practice 
of  buying  and  selling  without  money  payment  is  so 
general  as  to  have  obtained  for  itself  a  name,  and  the 
parties  who  avail  of  it  are  said  to  receive  and  give 
'^  credit"  Where  credit  is  sometimes  given  and  taken, 
and  sometimes  not,  both  credit  prices  and  cash  prices 
prevail,  and  the  former  vary  according  to  the  length  of 
term  for  which  the  credit  is  fixed. 

Persons  who  give  credit  evidently  do  so  in  the 
strength  of  the  confidence  which  they  feel  of  ultimately 
receiving  payment  The  greater  their  confidence,  and 
the  shorter  the  term  for  which  credit  is  taken,  the 
smaller  will  be  the  difierence  between  credit  and  cash 
prices.  When  the  confidence  is  small,  and  the  risk  is 
therefore  considered  great,  the  excess  of  the  credit  over 
the  cash  price  will  appear  something  extravagant ;  but 
when  there  is  no  confidence  at  all,  no  credit  will  be 
given  on  any  terms.  Selling  on  credit  is  not  the  only 
kind  of  industrial  operation  which  is  based  upon  confi- 
dence. The  letting  of  a  house,  or  of  apartments, 
especially  when  famished,  of  carriages  and  horses,  of 
ships,  and  of  farms,  particularly  if  well  stocked  and  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  lending  of  capital, 
all  suppose  great  confidence,  the  result  of  previous 
knowledge,  or  of  inquiry  into  character  and  property, 
or  of  great  imprudence. 
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Some  of  the  evils  resulting  ifrom  credit  based  upon 
misplaced  confidence,  and  from  the  misuse  of  the  credit 
placed  within  reach  of  those  who  never  gave  a  thought 
to  the  moral  as  well  as  pecuniary  obligations  incurred 
by  all  who  accept  it,  are  suflSciently  notorious.  Are 
they  not  recorded  in  our  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvent 
Courts,  in  our  County  and  Police  Courts,  in  farms 
impoverished  and  houses  dilapidated,  while  no  rents  are 
forthcoming,  and  in  the  complaints  of  parents  who  see 
their  children  leaving  college  with  more  debts  on  their 
backs  than  useful  information  in  their  heads  or  marks 
of  moral  training  in  their  deportment  and  conversation  ? 

Seeing  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  disasters  con- 
sequent upon  the  use  of  credit,  should  we  be  warranted 
in  pleading  for  its  abandonment?  Or,  putting  our 
question  in  the  form  already  adopted  in  our  attempt 
to  solve  previous  difl&culties,  ought  credit  to  be  granted 
and  accepted  ?  You  are  not  prepared  to  give  an  unhesi- 
tating answer,  either  aflSrmatively  or  negatively  ?  You 
would  like,  in  the  first  place,  to  estimate  all  the  good 
as  well  as  all  the  evil  consequences  of  the  use  of  credit  ? 
to  see  which  preponderated — the  good  or  the  bad? 
and  then  to  examine  further  whether  the  evil  are 
inevitable  consequences,  or  whether  they  might  not 
be  prevented  or  greatly  diminished?  This  certainly 
is  the  rational  and  conscientious  way  of  dealing  with 
important  subjects  presented  to  us  for  our  judgment. 
No  doubt  it  involves  the  labour  of  mastering  a  question 
previous  to  deciding  upon  it.  The  reward  of  this 
process  is  two-fold :  the  understanding  is  strengthened ; 
and  truth  is  approached,  if  not  arrived  at.     How  dif- 
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ferent  is  the  result  of  ever  evading  difficulties^  and 
taking  slielter  in  such  vague  declarations  as  '^  The  use 
of  credit  is  good^  but  its  abuse  is  evil,"  without  a 
thought  as  to  how  the  use  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  abuse. 

An  enumeration  of  some  of  the  Occasions  on  which 
credit  is  given,  with  the  consequences  that  follow  from 
it,  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  examining  carefullj, 
and  in  detail,  the  advantages  expected  and  attained 
from  the  use  of  credit,  the  dangers  incurred,  and  the 
damages  sustained;  and  the  means,  if  any,  available 
to  us  for  diminishing  the  dangers  and  averting  the 
damages. 

The  proprietors  of  lands  and  houses  who  let  them 
give  credit  to  their  tenants,  partly  by  confiding  to  them 
the  possession,  for  a  time,  of  what  in  reality  is  only 
lent  to  them,  and  partly  by  allowing  the  use  of  the 
property  let  to  precede  by  some  considerable  time  the 
rent  to  be  paid  for  that  use. 

People  who  make  use  of  carriers  to  get  their  goods 
conveyed  from  place  to  place,  may  be  said  to  give 
them  credit,  inasmuch  as  they  part  awhile  with  the 
possession  of  their  property,  trusting  that  it  will  be 
delivered  up  in  conformity  with  the  agreement  on  pay- 
ment of  carriage  or  freight 

Masters  and  servants  give  credit :  the  former  paying 
wages  for  services,  the  faithful  performance  of  which 
can  only  be  verified  at  some  future  time;  the  latter 
giving  services,  the  purchase-money  of  which  is  some- 
times not  paid  for  months. 

Wehave  already  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  the  benefits 
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resulting  from  granting  and  accepting  credit  in  these 
forms.  But  there  are  losses  and  evils  to  be  set  off 
against  these  benefits.  We  hear  of  tenants  who  damage 
the  property  entrusted  to  them,  and  are  defaulters  on 
rent-days ;  of  carriers,  who  fail  to  deliver  the  goods 
committed  to  their  charge;  of  servants,  who  /Scamp 
their  work;  and  of  masters  who  leave  wages  unpaid* 
As  landlords  and  tenants,  merchants  and  carriers, 
masters  and  servants,  continue  to  treat  with  one  another 
in  the  face  of  these  breaches  of  contract,  it  may  be, 
inferred  that  the  instances  of  breach  of  contract  are 
rare  in  comparison  with  those  of  their  faithftd  per- 
formance. Nevertheless,  the  losses  and  evils  are  not  to 
be  denied.  Were  the  breaches  of  contract  to  increase 
considerably,  they  might  cause  confidence  to  be  shaken, 
and  all  further  thoughts  of  making  such  contracts  to 
be  given  up.  The  duty  of  the  well-disposed  members 
of  society  (of  others  it  is  vain  to  speak),  with  a  view 
to  preserve  the  benefits  resulting  from  these  contracts, 
and  to  provide  security  against  the  evils  sustained 
through  breach  of  them,  is  vigilance  and  circum- 
spection, whereby  the  deserving  aJone  will  be  admitted 
to  participation  in  such  contracts,  and  opportunities 
and  temptations  for  their  non-observance  will  be  less 
frequent.  To  this  must  be  added  a  diligent  teaching 
and  training  of  the  young,  whereby  they  may  go  forth 
in  the  world  deeply  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
credit,  and  utterly  incapable  of  violating  the  confidence 
on  which  it  is  based. 

But  the   credit  which  I  would  more    particularly 
invite  you  to  examine  just  now  is   the  credit  given 
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bj  sellers  to  buyers^  mixed  up  as  it  is  with  that  given 
by  lenders  to  borrowers^  and  also  with  that  given  by 
buyers  to  sellers.  What  are  the  advantages  resultmg 
from  this  credit? 

The  advantage  of  the  practice  of  lending  and  borrow- 
ingy  as  we  have  already  observed^  is  to  transfer  the 
administration  of  capital  from  the  less  to  the  more 
competent^  from  those  who  do  not,  to  those  who  do 
know  how  to  conduct  it 

Ease  and  quickness  of  interchange,  which  we  saw 
to  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  substitution  of  buying 
and  selling  for  barter,  are  further  promoted  by  suh* 
stituting  credit  for  money  payment  The  conveni^ice, 
the  comfort — ^we  might  say,  the  charm  of  credit,  founded 
upon  well  deserved  confidence,  in  all  the  daily  and 
petty  transactions  of  life,  are  notorious.  It  is  difBcult 
to  conceive  how  one  half  of  the  dealings  in  any  depart- 
ment of  industry  could  take  place,  if  parties  feared  to 
part  with  their  merchandise  unless  the  purchase-money 
were  deposited  at  the  same  time;  or  unless  parties 
could  venture  to  pay  their  money  in  the  fall  confidence 
that  the  merchandise  would  be  delivered  in  due  course. 

The  merchant  or  manufacturer  who  sends  his  money 
to  procure  merchandise  at  a  future  time,  gives  credit 
quite  as  much  as  he  who  parts  with  his  merchandise 
on  the  promise  of  a  future  money  payment  The  ship- 
owner, who  contracts  with  a  builder,  and  pays  for  his 
ship  beforehand,  or  in  instalments  progressively  as  the 
work  advances,  gives  credit  as  much  as  the  builder 
who  waits  for  payment  till  the  building  is  completed, 
or  the  ship  has  been  delivered. 
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Many  arrangements  and  practices  for  facilitating 
•interchange  have  grown  out  of  the  use  of  credit,  some 
of  which  require  to  be  understood  before  we  can 
possibly  decide  with  safety  where  credit,  if  offered, 
ought  to  be  accepted  or  declined;  or  where  credit, 
if  demanded,  oiight  to  be  granted  or  denied.  You  are 
aware,  of  course,  that  merchandise  of  all  kinds  is  daily 
leaving  London  for  other  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and 
that  merchandise  in  large  quantities  also  comes  into 
London  every  day  from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Do  you  think  that  the  money,  for  which  the  mer- 
chandise sent  forth  is  sold,  is  brought  in;  and  also 
that  the  money,  to  be  paid  for  the  merchandise  brought 
in,  is  sent  out  ?  Shall  we  inquire  whether  ^hat  might 
be  avoided,  and  how?  and  then  ask  whether  it  is 
likely  that  money  for  all  the  merchandise  brought  into 
and  sent  out  of  London  would  be  sent  backwards  and 
forwards  ? 

Let  us  fix  upon  some  one  town,  such  as  Manchester, 
and  think  of  what  must  be  the  course  of  its  trade  with 
London.  We  can  easily  suppose  that  merchandise  to 
the  value  of  100,000Z.  is  going  to  and  fro  every  week 
between  that  city  and  London:  groceries,  &c.,  from 
London  to  Manchester;  and  cotton  fabrics,  &c.,  from 
Manchester  to  London.  T}ie  various  parties  concerned 
in  these  dealings  might  send  100,000  sovereigns  to  and 
fro  every  week.  They  might  also  avoid  the  risk  and 
expense  of  this  latter  proceeding  in  some  such  way  as 
the  following : 

The  debtors  in  Manchester,  if  authorized  to  do  so  by 
the  parties  to  whom  they  are  indebted  in  London,  might 

X 
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pay  what  they  owe  in  Manchester;  the  debtors  in 
London  paying  what  they  owe  by  like  authority  in 
London.  By  these  means  all  the  debts  might  be 
discharged  and  all  the  creditors  satisfied*  This  is 
actually  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  throughout 
the  commercial  worlds  to  save  the  expense  of  sending 
money,  or  the  metal  out  of  which  money  is  coined, 
backwards  and  forwards  when  the  debts  to  be  paid 
and  received  balance  one  another.  The  authority  or 
order  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  reduced  to  writing,  is 
called  a  "  bill  of  exchange."  The  person  writing  one 
of  these  orders  is  said  to  draw  a  bill.  Having  drawn 
it — say  in  Manchester  for  l,000i, — if  he  can  sell  it  to 
one  of  his  neighbours,  he  will  have  obtained  payment 
of  what  was  owing  to  him.  His  neighbour  who  buys 
the  bill  owes  that  sum  in  London.  He  sends  the  biU 
to  his  creditor  in  London,  who  presents  it  to  the  person 
on  whom  it  is  drawn,  and  obtains  payment  firom 
him. 

A  certain  quantity  of  money  is  required  in  every 
town  and  district  to  facilitate  industrial  operations  and 
the  interchange  of  commodities,  and  we  may  observe 
how  the  same  money  circulates  from  hand  to  hand, 
over  and  over  again,  in  buying  and  selling  and  in 
payment  of  wages.  We  may  also  observe  how  mer- 
chandise is  being  perpetually  transported  from  place 
to  place  all  over  the  kingdom.  Inquire  where  we  will, 
we  learn  from  the  parties  concerned  that  all  this 
merchandise  is  bought  and  sold.  It  is  going  from  the 
place  where  it  has  been  sold  to  the  place  where  the 
buyer  directs  it.     But  we  do  not  observe  a  movement 
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in  money  from  place  to  place  corresponding  in  value 
with  that  of  the  merchandise.  The  labour  and  risk  of 
such  movement  of  money  are  saved  by  the  use  of  bills 
of  exchange.  Coin  is  sent  on  comparatively  rare 
occasions,  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  to  maintain 
the  equilibrium  of  values  in  the  various  places  trading 
with  one  another.  If,  for  instance,  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  Manchester  and  London  showed 
an  equilibrium  in  the  values  of  merchandise  sent  out 
and  brought  in,  no  money  would  move.  But  if  while 
merchandise  to  the  value  of  5,000,000t  was  sent  to 
London,  merchandise  to  no  greater  a  value  than 
4,500,000Z.  was  received  from  London,  then  the  balance, 
or  50O,000Z.,  might  be  required  in  money.  Even  in 
cases  where  larger  values  in  merchandise  are  sent  to, 
than  are  received  from  one  place,  bills  of  exchange 
may  be  so  used  as  to  avert  the  necessity  of  moving 
money  from  place  to  place  except  on  peculiar  occasions. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  Manchester  sends  to  London 
every  week  merchandise  exceeding  in  value  by  10,0G0t 
what  it  receives  from  London,  and  receives  from 
Liverpool  every  week  an  equal  excess  in  value;  while 
London  sends  merchandise  to  Liverpool  in  the  same 
excess:  Manchester  need  but  send  bills  of  exchange 
drawn  upon  London  to  the  amount  of  1 0,000 1  a  week 
to  Liverpool,  for  Liverpool  to  remit  to  London,  and  all 
debts  in  the  three  places  would  be  settled  without  any 
/  movement  of  coin  from  place  to  place. 

What  must  be  passing  in  people's  minds  to  induce 
them  to  part  with  their  money  for  bills  of  exchange,  or 
to  enable  bills  of  exchange  to  be  substituted  for  money 
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as  thej  are  ?  Plainly,  there  is  an  expectation  that  the 
bills  will  be  paid  forthwith  by  those  upon  whom  they 
are  drawn.  Any  very  frequent  recurrence  of  disap- 
pointment in  this  expectation  would  cause  people  to 
reject  the  use  of  bills  of  exchange  and  incur  the  expense 
and  risk  of  sending  the  money.  The  mere  fact  being 
established  that  bills  of  exchange  are  in  circulation  to  a 
large  amount,  it  is  also  established  that,  with  rare 
exceptions,  they  are  punctually  paid  by  those  on  whom 
they  are  drawn.  The  debtor  who  avails  himself  of  a 
bill  of  exchange  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  his  debt 
does  not  accomplish  his  purpose  as  certainly  by  the 
transmission  of  a  bill  as  he  would  by  the  transmission 
of  the  money.  His  debt  is  only  liquidated  when  the 
money  for  the  bill  has  been  received.  Suppose  the 
party  on  whom  the  bill  is  drawn  to  refuse  or  to  be 
unable  to  pay,  the  creditor  who  has  received  it  returns 
it  to  his  debtor  and  demands  the  money  due  to  him  as 
well  as  compensation  for  the  loss  and  inconvenience 
which  he  has  sustained  by  being  kept  out  of  his  money. 
The  party  who  purchased  the  bill,  in  his  turn,  makes  a 
similar  demand  upon  the  party  of  whom  he  bought  it 
Is  it  not  clear,  then,  if  cases  of  failure  in  the  punctual 
discharge  of  bills  were  not  rare  in  comparison  with  the 
whole  number  of  bills  drawn,  that  bills  of  exchange 
would  not  be  used? 

But  bills   of  exchange   are   used  to  serve   another 
purpose  besides  that  of  saving  the  expense  and  risk  of   f 
transmitting  money  to  and  fro.     They  are  the  form  in 
which  loans  are  made  for  short  periods.     The  trades- 
man in  London^  who  purchases    of  the  Manchester 
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manufactiirer  calico  to  the  yalue  of  1,0002.  may  make 
it  a  condition  that  he  is  to  be  drawn  upon  for  that 
amount  at  three  months'  date.  The  bill  is  drawn,  and 
he  agrees  to  pay  the  amount  at  the  end  of  three  months. 
In  technical  language  he  cuxepts  the  bilL  Before  the 
bill  becomes  due,  the  Manchester  manufacturer  who 
drew  the  bill  may  find  it  convenient  to  obtain  the 
money  for  it,  to  purchase  cotton  or  to  pay  wages ;  and' 
if  so,  he  sells  the  bill,  submitting  to  some  abatement 
as  interest  for  the  time  to  elapse  before  the  bill  is 
payable.  In  technical  language  he  discounts  the  bill. 
The  bill,  in  this  way,  may  pass  through  many  hands 
before  it  is  finally  presented  for  payment,  each  party 
who  obtains  value  for  it  from  another  making  himself 
responsible  to  all  who  may  discount  the  bill  or  take  it  in 
payment  after  him.     . 

Bills  of  exchange  of  every  length  of  term,  fit)m  bills 
at  sight  to  bills  at  twelve  months  after  datSy  according  to 
the  convenience  and  credit  of  those  who  set  them  in 
motion,  circulate  from  place  to  place  throughout  the 
commercial  world.  A  merchant  at  Canton  purchases 
a  cargo  of  tea  for  account  of  a  merchant  at  Sydney. 
He  obtains  payment  by  drawing  a  bill  upon  a  merchant 
at  London,  who  in  his  turn  is  provided  with  funds  by 
the  merchant  at  Sydney,  either  through  bills  or  gold- 
dust,  or  wool  remitted  to  him  at  London.  The  persons 
at  Canton  who  buy  the  bills  drawn  on  London,  remit 
them  in  payment  of  what  they  owe  for  opium  or  cotton 
to  Calcutta,  where  they  are  again  sold  to  others  who 
remit  them  to  Paris  or  Hamburg,  finally  to  be  sold  to 
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those  who  will  remit  them  to  London  to  obtain  the 
amount  of  them  in  money. 

Bills  of  exchange  transmitted^  sometimes  direct  from 
the  place  in  which,  to  the  place  on  which  they  are 
drawn,  sometimes  circuitously ;  drawn  sometimes  on 
the  parties  for  whose  account  the  goods  have  been 
purchased,  sometimes  on  others  who  consent  to  stake 
their  credit  for  them,  trusting  to  be  paid  and  also  to  be 
compensated  for  the  risk  and  responsibility  which  they 
incur,  or  holding  security  to  relieve  them  from  the 
larger  part,  if  not  from  the  whole  of  their  risk,  are 
presented  for  acceptance  every  day.  There  is^  perhaps, 
scarcely  a  cargo  that  leaves  port  which  has  not  many 
bills  of  exchange  in  connection  with  it  These  bills  are 
passing  one  another  in  every  direction,  leaving  com- 
paratively but  little  to  be  done  by  the  transmission  of 
money;  balances  only  having  to  be  adjusted  through 
that  medium.  Money,  in  fact,  is  not  generally  and 
largely  used  except  for  local  payments,  or  for  buying 
and  selling  between  parties  resident  in  the  same  place; 
and  we  shall  have  to  examine  how  the  use  of  money 
is  economised  even  in  these  transactions.  We  have, 
however,  suflBcient  examples  before  us  of  the  uses  to 
which  credit  is  applied  to  enable  us  to  answer  two 
questions :  What  would  be  the  consequence  if  men  did 
not  place  sufficient  confidence  in  one  another  to  induce 
them  to  indulge  in  this  use  of  credit?  And  what  would 
be  the  consequence,  if,  granting  credit  in  this  manner, 
their  confidence  proved  to  be  misplaced?  In  answer  to 
the  first  question,  interchange  between  man  and  man,  and 
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nation  and  nati<m9  wonld  be  greatly  obstracted,  labour 
would  be  r^idered  much  less  prodnctiye,  wealth  be 
diminished^  and  the  hmnanizing  inflnences  of  com- 
mercial interconrse  be  drcmnscribed.  In  answer  to 
the  second^  debts^  when  dne,  would  be  firequently 
unpaid;  bills  would  be  dishonoured,  bankruptcy,  dis- 
may, and  industrial  derangement  in  every  form  would 
desolate  society. 

You  say,  and  rightly,  the  conditions  on  which  the 
advantages  of  credit  are  to  be  enjoyed  without  the 
drawback  of  that  suffering  ins^)arable  firom  misplaced 
confidence  are,  that  habits  of  int^rity  should  prevail, 
and  that  the  foundation  of  such  habits  must  be  laid  by 
good  teaching  and  training  in  childhood  and  youth, 
and  by  good  industrial  discipline  afterwards.  This  is 
undeniable;  but  in  following  it  out,  we  ought  to  try 
and  form  some  rule  to  ourselves  in  taking  credit,  or  in 
sanctioning  others  in  doing  so,  as  to  when,  where,  and 
how  far  it  ought  to  be  availed  o£  A  man  of  whose 
upright  intentions  we  could  not  doubt,  might,  through 
ignorance,  so  use  the  credit  with  which  he  was  indulged 
as  to  bring  down  ruin  and  disgrace  upon  himself  and 
loss  upon  others.  Is  it  possible  to  frame  any  rules 
of  conduct  founded  upon  the  evidence  which  we  have 
succeeded  in  collecting,  by  observing  which  credit  will 
be  to  us  a  good  **pure  and  undefiled?"  Where  no 
credit  is  proffered  or  taken,  he  who  has  no  money 
makes  no  purchase.  Where  credit  is  proffered,  the 
man  who  has  no  money  ought  to  make  no  purchase 
on  credit  unless  he  be  quite  secure  of  possessing  the  money 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  preappointed  day  of  payment. 
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We  maj  be  told  that,  as  nothing  future  can  be  quite 
sure,  if  so  stringent  a  rule  as  this  is  to  be  observed, 
the  use  of  credit  must  be  abandoned*  The  objection 
here  raised  is  one  rather  in  appearance  than  in  reality. 
Antidotes  may  cease  to  act,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide  may  be  suspended,  steam  may  be  deprived  of  its 
elasticity,  and  the  rates  at  which  light  and  sound  travel 
may  be  changed  with  quite  as  much  probability  as 
that  properly  arranged  securities  for  the  fulfilment  of 
promises  should  fail  of  their  efiect  These  securities, 
through  ignorance  or  carelessness,  may  be  ill-prepared 
or  ill-handled,  as  may  contrivances  for  employing  the 
electric  fluid  or  steam,  or  other  powers  of  nature ;  but 
failure  from  such  ignorance  or  inexperience  must  not 
be  attributed  to  the  impossibility  of  relying  upon  the 
future  consequences  of  present  causes  set  in  motion. 

Understanding  that  knowledge  and  circumspection 
are  not  to  be  dispensed  with  at  the  helm  in  human 
afiairs,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  readjust  the  expres- 
sion of  our  rule  of  credit,  and  to  say  that,  in  order 
to  escape  the  mischiefs  consequent  upon  the  misuse 
of  credit,  all  men  should  scrupulously  refrain  from 
using  the  credit  placed  within  their  reach,  unless,  at 
the  time  of  so  using  it,  they  have  a  well-grounded 
prospect  of  possessing  the  means  of  fulfilling  their 
contract  on  the  day  preappointed  for  the  purpose. 
Let  mature  public  opinion  give  its  sanction  to  this  rule 
of  industrial  morality ;  let  the  young  be  instructed  in 
the  evidences  upon  which  it  is  based,  and  trained  to  its 
observance;  and,  in  the  meantime,  let  those  in  whom 
is  vested  the  power  of  granting  or  denying  credit  use 
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prudence  in  granting  it  to  those  only  who  deserve  to  be 
trusted — to  those  who  have  experience  and  judgment 
to  guide  them  to  efficient  securities  for  the  fulfihnent 
of  their  obligations^  and  conscientiousness  in  providing 
and  maintaining  these  securities.  Will  restrictions 
upon  credit  in  obedience  to  this  rule,  self-imposed  by 
every  industrial  agent,  cause  credit  to  be  less  granted 
and  accepted?  No,  their  influence  will  be  felt  in  an 
opposite  direction.  Credit  will  be  denied  to  some  who 
now,  by  misusing  it,  spread  distrust  and  a  reluctance 
to  grant  credit  But  in  proportion  as  the  misuse  of 
credit  is  prevented,  distrust  will  vanish;  and  those 
who  have  established  characters  for  intelligence  and 
skill,  and  for  a  scrupulous  attention  to  the  performance 
of  their  duty,  will  obtain  that  credit  of  which  they  had 
been  cheated  by  those  who  used  it  unworthily. 

A  rule  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  credit,  well 
adapted  for  practice,  may  be  given  in  this  form : — To 
accept  credit  only  to  the  extent  which  those  who  place 
it  at  our  disposal  would  grant  it,  if  they  were  as  fully 
informed  of  our  circumstances  as  we  are  ourselves. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  the  use  of  credit  has 
been  applied  that  yet  remain,  to  be  examined.  But  have 
we  not  seen  enough  to  justify  our  installing  credit 
among  the  means  placed  by  intelligence  at  the  disposal 
of  industry  towards  providing  abundance  of  wealth  for 
the  happiness  and  improvement  of  mankind  ?  Does  it 
not  enable  farmers  and  miners  to  produce  more  raw 
material,  manufacturers  to  transform  this  raw  material 
into  the  largest  quantity  of  desirable  commodities,  and 
the  mercantile  classes  to  distribute  the  products  of  all 
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regions  of  the  earth  wherever  they  are  most  likely  to 
take  with  them  increase  of  enjoyment  and  mitigation  of 
suflTering? 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  habits  of  carefalness  and 
exactitude  in  providing  for  the  faithful  discharge  in  the 
fiiture  of  engagements  contracted  in  the  present  prevail 
to  a  great  extent  in  this  country.  Neither  can  it  be 
doubted  that  much  injury  is  inflicted  upon  society  by 
the  misconduct  of  individuals  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
credit  This  injury  assumes  many  forms  besides  those 
which  we  have  noticed.  Fraudulent  dealers  in  dis- 
guise, for  such  in  reality  they  show  themselves  to  be, 
disregarding  those  rules  of  morality  which  we  have 
agreed  ought  to  govern  the  conduct  of  everybody,  with 
but  little  capital  of  their  own,  take  leases  of  bnsiness- 
premises,  fit  them  up  on  credit  and  buy  goods  on  credit 
In  order  to  gain  a  connection  and  thus  put  themselves 
in  the  way  of  eventually  establishing  a  large  business 
and  eaminff  a  large  income,  they  imdersell  their 
neighbours  tho  are  engaged  in  the  same  line.  They 
buy  on  credit  and  sell  for  cash.  The  more  numerous 
their  customers,  the  greater  their  command  of  money 
in  the  first  instance,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  loss. 
The  concerns  may  be  carried  on  for  years  in  a  state  of 
insolvency,  so  long  as  the  undeserved  credit  is  granted 
If,  contrary  to  all  reasonable  expectation,  such  reckless 
and  flagitious  trading  should  end  successfully,  they  keep 
the  profit.  Should  it  end  difierently,  the  loss  falls  upon 
the  blind,  ill-advised,  or  careless  creditors  who  took  bad 
bills  instead  of  good  money. 

The  mad  and  vicious  career  of  these  falsifiers,  not 
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of  coin,  but  of  credit,  has  yet  other  evil  consequences — 
the  disturbance,  the  anxiety,  the  losses  of  those  who 
are  undersold.  Loss  by  being  undersold  may  originate 
in  another  cause  attached  to  the  undersold  tradesman 
himself — ^his  incompetency  to  use  all  recognised  in- 
dustrial resources,  or  to  adopt  improvements  as  they 
are  progressively  brought  to  light,  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  those  who  do  adopt  them.  The  dealers  who  are 
imdersold  in  their  own  trade,  while  ismarting  under 
the  infliction  and  unable  to  trace  their  suffering  to  its 
causes,  or  to  distinguish  one  cause  from  another, 
will  utter  cries  and  complaints,  which,  however, 
bring  no  present  mitigation,  and  lead  to  no  friture 
remedy. 

Is  there  any  escape,  in  your  opinion,  for  these  under- 
sold tradesmen,  if  their  losses  originate  in  a  fraudulent 
use  of  credit  by  their  neighbours?  Only  the  same 
kind  of  escape  that  you  can  have  from  a  mad  bull  or 
runaway  horse  in  the  street — to  keep,  if  possible,  out 
of  its  way ;  or  from  a  drunken  neighbour  who  may  set 
your  house  on  fire  as  well  as  his  own.  So  long  as  you 
cannot  get  rid  of  his  vicinity  extra  vigilance  is  imposed 
upon  you  to  guard  against  the  consequences  of  his 
vice. 

What  escape  is  there  for  tradesmen  who  are  under- 
sold by  those  who  know  how  to  manage  the  same 
business  better  than  themselves?  Self-improvement, 
or  where  capacity  is  imequal  to  the  effort,  the  abandon- 
ment of  their  business  and  the  endeavour  to  serve 
society  by  applying  what  capital  and  attainments  are 
theirs  in  some  other  way.     Self-improvement  to  become 
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equal  to  the  requirements  of  society,  and  self-adaptation 
to  meet  every  new  emergency  as  it  arises.  These,  in 
combination  with  economy  to  provide  against  advancing 
years  and  declining  capacity,  are  the  best  safeguards  for 
individuals,  and  never  fail  the  nations  that  rely  upon 
them. 

Those  who  make  a  bad  use  of  the  credit  placed  at 
their  disposal  are  not  the  only  guilty  persons  in  such 
iniquitous  proceedings.  The  capitalists  who  negligently 
put  capital  and  power  into  their  hands  are  not  altoge- 
ther free  from  blame.  He  who  trusts  a  man  of  bad 
character  or  one  of  whose  stability  of  character  he  has 
no  satisfactory  proof  endangers  other  people  as  well 
as  himself;  and  if  he  be  not  an  ill-disposed  man,  he 
will  be  tormented  by  quabns  of  conscience  when  he 
sees  around  him  the  ruin  perpetrated  by  one  who  was 
armed,  through  his  imprudence,  with  an  instrument  of 
destruction. 

If  the  safeguards  proposed  against  those  who  cheat 
in  credit  be  not  always  strong  enough  to  ward  off  the 
evil  spirit  that  **walketh  in  darkness" — if  the  mad 
bull  will  at  times  break  into  the  china  shop;  the  rare 
occasions  on  which  they  will  fail  bring  with  them 
warnings  that  cannot  be  unheeded  with  impunity. 
Each  individual  in  society  is  not  only  sure  to  suffer 
from  his  own  misconduct,  but  is  liable  to  suffer  from 
the  misconduct  of  his  neighbours,  of  the  community  to 
which  he  belongs  and  of  the  whole  human  family  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  The  duties  which  these  reflec- 
tions open  to  him,  the  noble  ambition  with  which  they 
ought  to  inspire  him,  are  to  keep  the  work  of  human 
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improvement  ever  present  in  his  thoughts,  never  for- 
getting that  self-improvement,  especially  during  youth, 
is  the  only  sure  means  of  establishing  his  fitness  to  assist 
in  the  improvement  of  others. 

Credit  is  not  exclusively  used  as  a  means  of  pro- 
duction. It  is  also  used  as  a  means  of  consumption. 
Is  it  equally  well  employed  In  this  service  ?  Ought  a 
man  to  permit  his  baker,  and  butcher,  and  tailor  to 
draw  bills  upon  him  for  the  goods  supplied  by  them 
and  consumed  by  him  during  the  past  year,  the  pay- 
ment of  which  bills  at  maturity  he  expects  to  provide 
for  out  of  future  income?  Ought  the  landlord  to 
derive  his  means  of  subsistence  from  present  and  past 
income  or  from  future  income?  Ought  the  lawyer 
and  physician  to  be  consuming  the  produce  of  present 
and  past  fees  or  of  future  fees  ?  Ought  the  clerk,  by 
similar  use  of  credit,  to  be  living  upon  the  future 
quarter's  salary  ?  Ought  the  artizan  to  be  living  upon 
next  week's  wages?  After  what  we  have  examined 
and  decided  upon,  you  say — These  questions  have 
already  been  answered.  Merely  as  a  climax,  then, 
may  we  ask  whether  schoolmasters  and  mistresses — ^the 
teachers  and  trainers  of  the  young,  ought,  by  means  of 
credit,  to  spend  the  fees  of  future  pupils,  or  whether 
clergymen  should  go  forth,  to  perform  the  most  sacred 
duties  allotted  to  man,  encumbered  with  debts  con- 
tracted while  receiving  that  education  which  is 
supposed  to  qualify  them  not  only  to  teach,  but  to 
exemplify  in  their  own  conduct,  what  is  meant  by 
"good  and  holy  living?" 

After  most  careful  consideration,  we  decided  that 
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economy  must  be  comprised  among  the  good  qtialities ; 
that  it  becomes  every  man  to  form  in  himself  the  habit 
of  regarding  a  provision  for  future  wants  as  one  of 
his  highest  present  enjoyments.  It  can  after  this  be 
.  scarcely  necessary  to  ask  whether  it  be  right  or  expe- 
dient or  justifiable  or  moral  or  religious  for  him  to 
abuse  the  credit  which,  by  false  appearances  or  by 
discreditable  influences,  he  is  able  to  command  in  order 
to  undermine  the  means  of  his  future  subsistence?  He 
who  does  not  early  begin  to  think  of  maintaining 
himself  out  of  the  savings  of  his  own  past  labour 
is  already  shutting  his  eyes  to  "breakers  ahead." 
He  who,  advanced  in  life,  is  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,  cultivates  his  vineyard  on  the  slope  of  a 
volcano.  But  he  who  is  meeting  the  decline  of  health 
and  strength,  not  only  unprovided  with  the  savings  of 
a  well  spent  life,  not  only  with  his  last  week's  wages 
expended,  but  his  future  wages  mortgaged — ^be  he  man 
of  genius  or  of  sinew — ^be  his  employment  in  the 
counting-house  or  the  field — whether  his  calling  have 
taken  him  to  the  bar,  the  professor's  chair,  or  the 
pulpit,  there  is  but  one  good  purpose  to  which  he  can 
be  applied.  He  may  serve  as  a  beacon  to  caution  the 
young  from  entering  upon  a  similar  career  of  folly, 
vice,  and  sin. 

There  are  more  refined  and  ingenious  uses  of  the 
powers  of  credit  and  further  developments  of  its  morals 
that  you  will  have  to  examine  and  pass  judgment  upon 
by  and  by.  But  it  would  hardly  please  you  to  pass 
on  from  the  fundamental  principles  which  we  have 
been  studying  together  without  taking  a  glance  at  the 
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records  of  industrial  faQure.  They  furnish  us  with 
striking  examples  of  the  deplorable  consequences  of 
inattention  to  these  principles. 

It  is  impossible  to  consult  those  records  and  not  be 
impressed  with  the  feeling  that  much  of  the  misery 
there  brought  imder  our  notice  might  have  been 
avoided  by  better  management  on  the  part  of  the 
bankrupts.  The  animadversions  of  the  judges  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Courts  indicate  that  they  share  in  this 
feeling.  They  labour  faithfully  and  ably  to  check  the 
continuance  of  such  inflictions  upon  society  by  making 
examples  of  the  more  reckless  sinners^  and  by  lifting 
up  a  warning  voice  in  less  flagrant  cases.  Their  work 
begins  in  the  last  scene  of  the  tragedy.  What  was 
doing  at  its  opening?  Who  were  the  actors^  and  how 
did  they  play  their  parts  ? 

The  bankrupts  were  then  young  children  in  the 
charge  of  their  parents  and  guardians,  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  their  religious  instructors,  were  preparing 
them  for  the  duties  of  life.  The  last  scene  discloses 
the  miserable  failure  of  the  early  efforts  made  in  their 
behalf.  Is  this  a  result  to  be  accepted  as  satisfactory 
for  the  past,  or  to  be  repeated  in  the  future  without 
investigation  ? 

What  are  the  measures  adopted  on  the  occurrence  of 
calamities  of  far  less  magnitude  than  those  in  which 
bankruptcy  involves  its  victims  ?  When  any  particular 
district  is  visited  by  epidemic,  is  not  inquiry  instituted 
into  the  causes,  with  a  view  to  their  removal,  if  possible  ? 
When  death  takes  place  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  is 
not  an  inquest  held?     When  a  ship  is  lost,  are  not 
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the  officers  subjected  to  a  court-martia],  or  brought 
before  a  commission  of  inquiry^  so  that  the  recnrrence 
of  like  calamities  may  be  averted  ?  When  dry  rot  has 
appeared  in  vessels  even  before  their  construction  has 
been  completed,  have  not  careful  investigations  been 
made  into  the  kinds  of  timber  and  into  the  conditions 
under  which  the  ships  have  been  built?  In  some  of 
these  inquiries,  research  is  carried  far  back  to  the 
possible  early  and  remote  causes  of  effects  and 
consequences. 

Some  useful  hints  for  the  encouragement  of  inquiries 
into  the  resources  of  moral  power — ^their  neglect,  their 
application,  and  their  misapplication,  may  be  taken  from 
the  experiences  of  inquirers  into  the  resources  of  physical 
power — their  neglect,  their  application,  and  their  mis- 
application. What  marvels  have  been  achieved^  what 
errors  have  been  rectified,  what  oversights  have  been 
stopped  in  the  application  of  the  power  of  steam,  of 
electricity,  of  the  air  and  water,  and  of  chemical  affinities 
during  the  last  half  century  1 

Divines,  one  and  all,  will  tell  you  that  religion,  as  a 
moral  power,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  If  not  all, 
the  most  and  the  best  of  them,  will  also  admit  to  you 
that  they  have  still  much  to  learn,  and  still  much  skill 
to  acquire,  in  its  application  and  direction.  Mankind 
look  to  them  to  take  the  lead  in  devising  arrangements 
and  combinations  through  which  former  errors  may  be 
rectified,  former  omissions  atoned  for,  and  more  vigorous 
measures  resorted  to.  The  rate  at  which  they  improve 
in  wielding  the  mighty  power  committed  to  their  charge 
will  be  judged  by  the  progressive  diminution  of  human 
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misery.  Where  destitution  and  degradation  prevail, 
and  prevail  without  abatement,  not  want  of  power  in 
religion,  but  want  of  intelligent  capacity  and  holy  zeal 
in  those  who  serve  it,  will  be  suspected.  When  one  of 
those  specimens  of  naval  architecture,  with  which  the 
world  has  been  occasionally  surprised,  proves  itself 
capable  of  doing  nothing  but  to  go  wrong,  no  blame 
attaches  itself  to  the  materials  that  have  been  used  in 
the  construction.  The  blame  must  be  borne  by  the 
architect  who  proved  incompetent  to  adapt  them  for 
the  purpose  required. 

The  work  of  religious  and  moral  amelioration  is  not 
allotted  exclusively  to  divines.  You  have,  even  now, 
your  religious  duties;  and  duties  of  wider  responsibility 
await  you.  Beware,  on  occasions  of  failure,  and  where 
the  good  intended  does  not  come  up  to  your  expectation, 
of  attempting  to  shift  the  blame  jfrom  yourselves  I 
Rather,  even  when  unconscious  of  mistake,  and  most 
confident  of  rectitude  of  intention,  be  quick  to  ask — 
"  Where  have  we  been  careless,  uninformed  or  unskil- 
ful?" Self-improvement  and  increase  of  moral  power 
will  be  the  fruits  to  yourselves  of  this  kind  of  religious 
exercise;  and  the  fruits  to  others  cannot  be  slow  of 
following. 

There  are  cases  of  human  misery  on  so  large  a  scale, 
and  so  agonizing  in  their  details,  that  the  missionaries 
whose  path  they  cross  may  be  excused  for  being 
unnerved  by  them.  However  supporting  the  fervour 
of  their  religious  zeal,  however  absorbing  their  bene- 
volence, confident  as  they  may  be  in  their  faith, 
strengthened    by  previous  study  and  reflection,  they 
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may  well  quail  at  the  almost  hopelessness  of  touching 
a  disorder  in  so  aggravated  a  form^  bj  dealing  with  its 
causes.  For  they  see  that  the  causes  are  nearly  placed 
beyond  their  reach  by  wide-spread  disregard  of  parental 
duty. 

No  such  discouraging  difficulties  afflict  the  rel^ons 
missionary  who  studies  the  cases  of  misery  and  degra- 
dation  collected  together  in  a  Bankruptcy  Court.  It 
will  not  occur  to  him,  in  studying  the  cases  of  the 
sufferers,  that  they  have  been  brought  into  their  pre- 
dicament by  want  of  means  or  of  will,  on  the  part  of 
others,  to  give  them  a  religious  education.  Neither  will 
it  occur  to  him  that  the  future  victims  likely  to  succeed 
them  in  the  same  court  will  be  brought  there  through 
similar  want  of  means.  Ought  he  not,  then,  to  question 
himself,  and  also  to  communicate  with  others  engaged 
in  like  missionary  labours,  so  as  to  discover  whether 
some  fatal  oversight  had  not  been  undetected  in  the 
method  of  conducting  religious  education,  and  whether 
this  fatal  oversight  were  not  defeating  the  great  object 
of  education.  Viz.,  to  arrive  at  good  conduct  in  adults — 
the  only  reliable  security  against  degradation  and 
misery. 

One  of  the  moral  lessons  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
credit,  which  no  young  person  should  commence  his 
industrial  career  without  being  religiously  impressed 
with,  is  that  bankruptcy  originates,  not  in  giving,  but 
in  taking  credit ;  that  the  use  of  credit,  while  dangerous 
to  the  ignorant  and  imconscientious,  is  a  great  industrial 
power  if  wielded  with  intelligence  and  circumspection ; 
and  that  as  the  employment  of  this  power  is  forced  upon 
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nobody,  so  nobody  who  has  had  a  religious  education, 
and  is  possessed  of  the  desire  to  profit  by  it,  will  suffer 
himself  to  be  allured,  by  the  hope  of  any  profit,  how- 
ever great,  into  the  use  of  credit,  the  danger  of  which 
to  himself  and,  through  him,  to  others,  he  has  not 
learned  to  understand  and  to  guard  against 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Duties  of  the  well-disposed  growing  out  of  the  ill-<M)iidoct  of  others — 
Precautions  arailable  against  abuse  of  credit — Bankers  and 
banks — How  they  may  be  said  to  deal  in  security — Morals  of 
banking — Practice  of  bankers  to  promise  to  pay  on  demand  while 
not  possesscii  of  the  means  of  paying  the  whole  of  what  they 
owe — Does  this  practice  harmonize  with  the  rules  deducible  from 
the  morals  of  credit? — Why  bankers  are  not  liable  to  be  called 
upon  to  pay  what  they  owe — Confidence  in  banks  only  to  be 
shaken  by  the  misconduct  of  their  managers,  or  through  the 
ignorance  of  their  customers — How  these  two  causes  of  danger 
arc  to  be  guarded  against — Banks,  collectors  and  distributors,  not 
suppliers  of  capital — Sarings  banks — Deposits  in  banks,  not 
money,  but  ca]^ital  estimated  in  money — Interest  on  loans 
derivable  through  the  employment  of  the  loans  in  purchasing 
labour  and  commodities,  so  as  to  earn  profit — ^Insidious  forms  oi 
danger  in  the  use  of  credit. 

While  endeavouring  to  learn  for  ourselves  what  is  our 
duty  at  each  step  in  life — what  line  of  conduct  in 
everybody  is  most  conducive  to  the  general  well-being, 
and  endeavouring  also  to  form  our  own  habits  and  to 
discipline  our  thoughts  and  inclinations,  in  harmony 
with  what  we  know  to  be  our  duty,  we  cannot  but  be 
aware,  from  our  intercourse  with  the  world,  how 
lamentably  deficient  in  knowledge,  character,  and  con- 
duct, very  many  individuals  are  found  to  be.  Owing 
to  this  circTunstance,  another  duty  devolves  upon  the 
well-disposed  and  well-conducted.  They  have  not  only 
to  sustain  whatever  is  good  in  themselves,  but  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  whatever  is  evil  in  others.  The 
position   of  the  well-disposed  members   of  society  in 
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regard  to  the  rights  of  property  presented  to  us  an 
instance  where  this  two-fold  duty  is  required ;  for  they 
have  to  cherish  and  observe  respect  for  property,  and  to 
repel  assaults  on  property  by  those  who  do  not  feel  and 
would  not  observe  such  respect 

A  similar  two-fold  duty  devolves  upon  the  well- 
disposed  and  well-conducted  in  regard  to  "  credit"  In 
aU  their  own  dealings  it  is  a  case  of  conscience  with 
them  to  incur  no  liabilities  which  they  have  not  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  being  able  to  liquidate  at 
maturity.  And  as  there  are  many  persons  ever  ready 
to  accept  credit  far  beyond  any  capacity  on  their  part  to 
meet  the  ordinary  chances  of  the  liabilities  incurred, 
they  must  be  on  their  guard  against  loss  from  such 
quarters.  No  prudent  man  of  business,  accepting  and 
granting  credit,  would  consider  that  he  was  prepared 
with  reasonable  means  of  meeting  all  his  engagements, 
if  a  reserve  were  not  specially  provided  against  the  risk 
of  what  are  technically  called  bad  debts.  But  he  would 
at  the  same  time  be  anxious  to  take  every  possible  pre- 
caution against  giving  credit  in  imtrustworthy  quarters ; 
and  specially  anxious  not  to  part  with  his  money  for 
bills,  which,  instead  of  enabling  him  to  liquidate  his 
debts,  might  involve  him  in  additional  liabilities.  Many 
industrial  establishments  have  been  formed  with  a  view 
to  afford  the  public  an  opportunity  of  using  the 
resources  of  credit  free  from  the  danger  of  finding  their 
confidence  ill-placed. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  conversant  with 
industrial  matters,  that  there  are  two  great  wants  felt 
by  all  men  engaged  in  business.     One  is,  a  means  of 
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plaeing  a  certain  portion  of  their  capital^  estimated  in 
money^  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  have  access  to 
it^  as  money^  at  any  moment  The  other  is,  a  source  of 
supply  to  which  they  may  resort  for  the  purchase  of 
bills^  the  liquidation  of  which  at  maturiiy  is  beyond  a 
doubt  Numerous  establishments  have  been  organized, 
in  order  to  supply  both  these  wants.  The  usual  form 
assumed  by  establishments  for  these  combined  purposes 
has  been  an  association  of  capitalists^  who  give  out  that 
they  are  prepared  to  receive  money,  on  condition  of 
paying  it  back  on  demand.  The  practical  result  of  this 
announcement  is  that  they  are  perpetually  receiving  and 
paying  money  for  their  customers.  They  are  ready, 
also,  for  the  convenience  of  their  customers,  to  sell  them 
bills  of  exchange :  or,  where  they  do  not  draw  them- 
selves, to  purchase  bills  for  them  from  other  similar 
establishments  which  do.  Companies  formed  for  this 
kind  of  business  go  by  the  name  of  bankers  and  banks. 
The  establishments  to  which  the  name  "bankers" 
is  generally  applied  consist  of  partnerships  or  firms, 
the  members  of  which,  or  some  of  them  at  all  events, 
are  reputed  to  be  men  of  considerable  capitaL  It  is 
their  character  for  the  possession  of  capital^  and  of  the 
qualifications  which  inspire  confidence  and  conciliate 
favour,  that  first  attracts  customers,  and  then  retains 
them;  causing  an  old  establishment  which  has  been 
well  conducted  to  be  trusted  with  large  deposits  fipom 
a  numerous  body  of  customers.  The  name  **  bank  "  is 
also  sometimes  given  to  the  establishments  of  these 
bankers,  but  in  general  it  is  restricted  to  an  asso- 
ciation comprising   a  large   number    of   shareholders 
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or  proprietors — ^partners  in  reality  on  this  condition, 
that  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  withdraw  the  capitals 
which  they  have  severally  contributed.  They  may 
transfer  their  interest  in  the  bank  to  others  who 
are  disposed  to  accept  or  purchase  it.  They  may  per- 
sonally sever  their  connection  with  the  bank,  selling 
their  shares  in  the  capital  stock,  but  they  cannot  with- 
draw their  capital  Thus,  so  long  as  the  capital  i^ 
not  lost  or  diminished  by  mismanagement,  it  remains 
in  the  concern,  however  frequent  may  be  the  change 
of  proprietors  or  shareholders  from  death,  insolvency, 
or  disinclination  to  continue  in  the  business.  As  far 
as  certainty  of  sustained  capital  is  to  be  desired,  the 
bank,  with  its  joint-stock  irremoveable  by  the  share- 
holders, has  the  advantage  over  the  private  partner- 
ship, th^  members  of  which  may  from  time  to  time 
silently  retire  with  their  shares  of  the  capital,  no  sub- 
stitutes, or  substitutes  with  less  capital  being  provided. 
Joint-stock  banks  oflFer  another  guarantee  to  their 
customers.  They  make  periodically  a  public  expo- 
sition of  the  state  of  their  afiairs ;  an  opportunity  being 
thereby  aflForded  for  judging  of  their  continued  stability, 
and  for  detecting,  at  an  early  stage,  whether  that  capital 
which  cannot  be  withdrawn  by  individual  shareholders, 
is  in  danger  from  the  mismanagement  of  those  who 
have  been  appointed  to  preserve  it,  and  to  direct  its 
profitable  employment. 

Bankers  and  banks  confining  themselves,  as  they 
do,  to  a  special  branch  of  business,  and  progressively 
increasing  in  number  as  well  as  in  the  extent  of  their 
business,  indicate  a  growing  want  on  the  part  of  the 
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public.  What  is  tliis  want,  for  the  supply  of  which 
they  resort  to  bankers  and  banks  ?  As  they  resort  to 
bakers  for  bread,  to  upholsterers  for  furniture^  and  to 
railway  companies  for  transport,  so  they  resort  to 
bankers  for  the  safe  keeping,  paying,  and  receiving  of 
money.  Any  individual  or  company  might  undertake 
to  perform  these  offices.  But  banking  establishments 
not  only  imdertake  to  perform  these  offices — ^they  aim, 
by  their  very  organization,  at  inspiring  the  public  with 
a  feeling  of  security  while  these  offices  are  being  per- 
formed for  them.  Banking  establishments,  therefore, 
may  be  said  to  deal  in  security,  doing  at  the  same  time 
much  other  good  service  which  can  only  be  done  eflFec- 
tually  where  almost  unbounded  confidence  is  felt  and 
granted. 

With  banking  establishments  in  abundance,  spread 
over  the  country  and  in  all  large  towns,  it  is  as  easy  to 
obtain  a  safe  place  of  deposit,  or  to  purchase  a  bill  of 
undoubted  character,  as  to  procure  a  dinner  or  a  night's 
lodging.  The  wants  of  the  public  in  the  way  of 
accommodation  are  so  various,  that  bills  of  exchange 
are  drawn  and  negotiated  on  a  large  scale  without  the 
intervention  of  bankers.  But  where  banking  agency 
is  preferred,  the  occasions  are  rare  on  which  it  is  not 
accessible  to  anybody  and  in  every  rational  form.  As 
an  example  of  the  kind  of  accommodation  offered  to 
the  public,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  largest  banking  establishment  in  this 
coimtry,  grants  bills  at  all  its  branches  payable  in 
London,  and  in  London  payable  at  any  of  its  branches, 
at  seven  days'  sight,  free  of  charge  in  some  cases,  and 
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nearly  so  in  all;  or  for  any  given  sum  of  money  it 
grants  a  bill  for  the  same  sum.  As  another  example, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  London,  which  in  regard 
to  other  coimtries  may  be  considered  the  whole  United 
Kingdom,  connected  as  it  is  with  aQ  the  provinces  by 
railroads  and  electric  telegraphs,  there  are  banks  ready 
to  grant  bills  on  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  not 
charge  free  it  is  true,  but  at  reasonable  charges  varying 
with  distance,  and  according  to  circumstances  which  it 
would  be  out  of  place  for  us  to  dwell  upon  here. 

The  principal  part  of  what  we  may  call  the  internal 
banking  business,  is  for  the  banks  and  bankers  to 
receive  and  pay  money  on  account  of  their  customers, 
and  to  hold  at  their  disposal  whatever  balance  may  be 
left  in  their  custody.  With  few  exceptions,  all  these 
services  are  performed  without  mating  any  charge. 
Do  you  think,  then,  that  the  banks  derive  no  profit 
by  engaging  in  all  this  labour,  and  undertaking  this 
responsibility?  You  have  visited  the  Bank  of  England. 
You  have  seen  and  heard  enough  about  it  to  know 
that  it  is  under  the  management  of  a  governor  and 
numerous  directors,  elected  by  the  Court  of  Proprietors. 
They  receive  handsome  salaries;  and  imder  them  act 
a  large  staff  of  experienced  heads  of  offices  and  their 
subordinates,  many  with  very  high  attainments  and 
with  corresponding  salaries.  There  are  other  banks 
in  London  on  nearly  as  large  a  scale,  excluding  those 
departments  of  the  Bank  of  England  which  are  wholly 
devoted  to  the  Government  business.  A  numerous  and 
well-paid  staff  of  servants  is  to  be  found  in  them  all. 
Besides  this,  their  annual  reports  exhibit,  after  the 
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payment  of  all  these  expenses^  a  considerable  surplus 
of  profit  to  be  divided  among  the  shareholders  or  pro- 
prietors of  stocky  under  the  name  of  dividend.  Whence 
are  the  means  obtained  of  de&aying  all  these  expenses^ 
and  of  dividing  such  profits  in  the  shape  of  dividends 
among  the  shareholders?  By  lending  a  portion  of 
the  deposits  confided  to  them  by  their  customers. 

You  inquire  at  once — Is  this  justifiable?  Here  are 
capitalists  who  obtain  possession  of  money  on  the  under- 
standing that  it  is  to  be  delivered  up  on  demand.  How^ 
then^  can  they  venture  to  lend  to  others  what  it  would 
be  discreditable  not  to  have  at  hand  in  order  to  fulfil 
engagements  deliberately  entered  into?  Can  they  be 
said  to  be  acting  in  harmony  with  the  rule  which  we  laid 
down  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  purchase  on  credit 
— that  they  ought  not  to  do  so  unless  quite  secure  ofpos^ 
sessing  the  money  upon  the  arrival  of  the  preappointed  day 
of  payment  ?  We  must  answer  these  questions.  Our 
judgment  upon  the  morality  of  banking  transactions 
must  be  determined  by  the  answer.  Bankers^  and 
bank-proprietors,  and  managers,  ought  to  be  conscious 
of  the  rectitude  of  their  proceedings,  and  that  their 
business  is  conducted  upon  principles  which  will  bear 
the  strictest  scrutiny.  We  cannot  but  consider  it  a 
blemish  in  any  men,  or  any  class  of  men,  to  be  engaged 
in  busiaess,  the  daily  operations  of  which  are  not  seen 
by  themselves  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  moral  rules 
assented  to,  and  accepted  as  rules  of  conduct.  To  lay 
down  rules  of  conduct,  and  then  to  act  habitually  in 
disregard  of  them,  or  even  worse,  iii  contradiction  to 
them,  betokens  moral  deformity  not  unlikely  to  lead 
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to  disgraceful  conduct — ^to  ruin,  to  crime.  While  to 
be  unsconscious  or  heedless  whether  the  rules  and 
conduct  harmonize^  betokens  a  levity  little  creditable 
to  the  moral  and  religious  training  under  which  it 
springs  up  in  individuals^  and  is  tolerated  in  society. 

We  had  better  ask,  then,  before  examining  further, 
whether  there  is  any  difference  in  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  banker  engages  to  pay  on  demand  the 
money  deposited  with  him,  and  a  merchant  engages  to 
pay  for  what  he  has  purchased,  or  to  repay  what  he  has 
borrowed.  The  latter  knows  for  certain  that  he  wiU  be 
called  upon  to  liquidate  his  debt  Does  the  banker 
know  the  same  in  regard  to  what  he  owes  ?  Just  the 
contrary.  He  knows  that  he  will  not  be  asked  to  pay 
what  he  owes ;  or,  at  all  events,  that  the  day  of  repay- 
ment will  be  deferred  for  an  indefinite  period.  He  is  in 
debt,  simply  because  his  creditor  or  customer — call  him 
which  you  please — ^wishes  him  to  take  charge  of  the 
very  money  that  constitutes  his  debt  Is  it  probable 
that  his  creditor  will  continue  of  the  same  mind  ?  It  is 
more  than  probable— it  is  almost  certain.  There  is  one 
circumstance  which  might  occasion  his  being  summoned 
to  yield  up  what  had  been  deposited  with  him — a  mis- 
trust of  his  solvency.  So  long  as  his  character  is  above 
suspicion,  his  customer  will  no  more  cease  to  need  his 
services  as  a  banker,  than  he  will  cease  to  need  the 
services  of  hia»  cook,  or  of  his  grocer,  or  tailor ;  and 
the  services  of  the  banker  are  to  receive  and  pay,  and 
to  remain  accountable  for  the  balance  ever  left  in  his 
custody.  The  customer  of  a  banker  may  die  or  transfer 
his  custom  to  another  banker,  but  so  may  the  customer 
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of  any  tradesman.  So  long^  however^  as  a  banker 
mainUiins  his  character,  and  the  need  for  bank  services 
continues,  the  falling  away  of  one  costomer  will  be 
compensated  by  the  accession  of  another. 

To  return  to  the  characteristic  circumstance  which 
distinguishes  tlie  banker  from  all  other  debtors ;  he  is 
asked  to  retain,  not  to  yield  up  the  balances  due  to  the 
several  customers  who  confide  in  him.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, peculiar  to  him  among  debtors^  is  derived 
his  opportunity  and  justification  for  lending  what  he 
is  liable  to  be  asked  to  pay^  although  sure  to  be 
asked  to  retain.  An  example  will  help  to  show  how 
the  banking  business  is  conducted.  For  this  purpose, 
let  us  select  a  bank  in  high  repute,  which  has  been 
established  for  years,  and  which  has  five  thousand 
accounts  open,  with  an  average  balance  due  by  it  upon 
each  of  more  than  400/.,  making  the  total  of  deposits  in 
its  custody  more  than  2,000,000/,  For  many  years  the 
deposits  have  not  amounted  to  less  than  this  sum, 
although  at  times  they  have  amoimted  to  considerably 
more.  Nevertheless,  to  guard  against  any  sudden 
fluctuation,  200,000Z.  cash  has  ever  been  kept  in  hand, 
while  1,800,000Z.  has  been  employed  on  loan.  As  a 
further  precaution  against  any  change  in  the  current  of 
business,  as  known  to  have  prevailed  heretofore,  this 
money  is  so  employed  as  to  be  partly  receivable  day  by 
day,  to  be  re-employed  or  not  on  loan  at  the  option  of 
the  bank  manager.  We  may  suppose  it  to  be  lent  in 
such  a  way  that  30,000/.  falls  due  every  day,  at  which 
rate,  if  the  money  were  not  re-lent,  the  whole  l,800,000t 
would  revert  to  the  bank  in  ten  weeks,  taking  six  days 
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to  the  week.  If  the  200,000Z.  cash  in  reserve  were  not 
reduced,  the  30,000Z.  falling  due  would  be  lent  out 
again  day  after  day.  If  the  reserve  were  on  the 
increase,  additional  loans  might  be  made.  If  the 
reserve  were  on  the  decline,  part  only  of  the  SOfiOOL 
would  be  lent  as  fast  as  it  was  repaid. 

This  mode  of  administering  the  bank-deposits  enables 
the  manager  to  accommodate  himself  readily  to  any 
altered  conditions  that  might  occur.  Lending  on  this 
restricted  plan,  he  is  obliged  to  accept  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  than  capitalists  willing  to  lend  capital  for  long 
periods  might  obtain.  But  suppose,  on  an  average,  he 
obtains  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  he  will 
receive  as  interest  on  1,800,000Z.  the  annual  sum  of 
54,000^.  out  of  which  to  pay  salaries  and  other  expenses 
of  the  establishment.  It  is  open  to  the  directors,  of 
course,  to  lend  the  capital  of  the  bank  in  a  more  per- 
manent form — ^for  longer  periods ;  and  at  a  higher  rate 
of  interest,  but  without  the  option  of  readily  calling  it 
in.  Their  own  capital  and  the  property  of  others  held 
by  them  in  trust  are  obviously  usable  by  them  on  very 
different  conditions. 

We  have  now  got  a  clear  perception  of  the  charac- 
teristic circumstance  which  distinguishes  bankers  from 
the  debtors  engaged  in  other  branches  of  industry.  Non- 
bankers  know  that  they  wiU  always  be  called  upon  to 
pay  what  they  owe.  Bankers  know  that  they  will  not 
be  called  upon  to  pay  the  balances  deposited  with  them 
unless  confidence  in  them  be  shaken,  or  death  or  altered 
connections  cause  the  deposits  to  be  removed :  the  latter 
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contingencies  being  likelj  to  be  compensated  by  the 
acquisition  of  new  easterners. 

Confidence  in  a  bank  can  only  be  shaken  by  giross 
mismanagement  on  the  part  of  its  directors^  or  through 
the  ignorance  of  its  customers.  The  prosperity  of  a 
bank^  as  of  any  other  industrial  concern,  depends  upon 
the  judgment  and  skill  with  which  it  is  managed. 
Integrity,  and  especially  in  expenditure^  not  migfAlnng 
the  property  of  others,  in  your  possession  through  credit, 
for  your  own,  are  qualities  that  can  be  dispensed  with  in 
nobody.  Expenditure  of  this  kind — ^fraudulent  expen- 
diture will  ruin  any  concern.  Short  of  this,  the 
employment  of  property  in  trust,  to  be  surrendered 
on  demand,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  readily 
resumable,  must  expose  the  parties  guilty  of  such 
flagrant  indiscretion  to  the  danger  of  suspension  of 
payment  and  of  disgrace,  and  the  customers  who 
confide  in  them  to  anxiety  and  inconvenience,  if  to 
nothing  worse.  The  estates  of  bankers  who  so  mis- 
conducted their  affairs  might,  when  wound  up,  be  quite 
solvent  Themselves,  they  would  be  self-convicted  of 
ignorance  and  incapacity — of  total  unfitness  for  their 
business.  Where  suspension  of  payment  ends  in  insol- 
vency through  abuse  of  trust,  something  worse  must  be 
charged  against  the  culprits.  They  are  sinners — sinners, 
too,  of  a  very  deep  dye.  Under  good  laws,  they  should 
be  criminals  also. 

There  is  but  one  way  of  guarding  against  the  danger 
to  which  all  banks,  even  the  best  managed,  are  exposed 
through  the  ignorance  of  their  customers ;  and  that  is, 
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by  removing  this  ignorance.  All  commercial  men,  in 
the  present  age,  with  its  great  extension  of  banking 
accommodation,  we  might  say  all  mankind,  ought,  as  a 
portion  of  their  elementary  instruction,  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  banking.  Banking 
accommodation  is  based  upon  credit.  And  the  small 
cost  of  that  accommodation  to  the  public  is  attainable 
only  through  the  employment  on  loan  of  a  large  part  of 
the  deposits,  all  of  which  are  claimable  on  demand. 
Supposing  the  public  to  be  well  instructed  in  these 
principles,  they  could  then  only  err  through  misappre- 
hension of  the  actual  state  of  any  bank  which  might 
get  undeservedly  into  disrepute.  One  very  obvious 
precaution  will  guard  against  this  danger — ^the  publi- 
cation periodically  of  a  summary  of  the  bank  accounts. 
Such  a  summary  is  given  every  week  of  the  accounts 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  from  which  any  intelligent 
person  may  learn  without  trouble  the  position  of  that 
establishment,  and  whether  there  may  be  any  reasonable 
ground  for  suspecting  the  discretion  of  its  management 
All  the  joint-stock  banks  publish  a  statement  of  their 
affairs  twice  a  year;  while  the  only  security  for  the 
customers  of  private  bankers  is  the  known  or  supposed 
character  and  capital  of  the  partners,  who  balance  their 
accounts  and  divide  their  proiGits  without  communicating 
the  results  to  their  customers. 

The  annals  of  banking  convey  some  useful  lessons  ta 
the  customers  as  well  as  to  the  managers  of  banks. 
Banks,  as  we  see,  are  essentially  borrowers  and  lenders 
of  capital.  Beyond  their  own  capitals,  which  may  be 
supposed  to  be  permanently  invested,  their  function  is 
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to  distribute  the  capital  which  thej  hold  in  deposit;  and 
so  to  distribute  it  as  to  be  prepared  for  every  probable 
contingency.     More  thaa  this  thej  cannot  da     More 
than  this^  therefore^  their  customers  ought  not  to  expect 
There   are  various  forms  under  which  bankers  make 
temporary   loans   to   their    customers,    but    the    most 
common  is  that  of  giving  cash  for  bills  of  exchange  not 
yet  due,  deducting  from  the  amoimt  of  the  bill  interest 
for  the  time  that  the  bill  has  yet  to  run.     This  form  of 
lending  on  bills   of  exchange  is  called  "  discounting." 
If  when  a  bank  has  lent  as  much  of  its  deposits  as  it 
considers  prudent,   its   customers  press  for    discounts 
beyond  the  amount  of  money  daily  receivable  from 
previous  borrowers,  one  method  by  which  the  bank 
may  resist  the  pressure  upon  its  resources  would  be 
to  demand  a  higher  rate  of  interest     This  proceeding, 
if  confined  to  one  or  a  few  banks,  would  send  the 
bill-holders  to  other  banks.     But  if  a  similar  pressure 
for  discount  were  felt  by  all  banks,  then  a  rise  in 
the  rate  of  interest  would  be  inevitable;  and  the  rise 
would  continue  till  the  application  for  discounts  was  no 
more  than  what  the  banks  could  meet  after  providing  a 
judicious  reserve.    An  opposite  state  of  circumstances — 
a  falling  off  in  the  application  for  loans  and  discounts — 
would  cause  the  reserve  of  the  bank  to  accumulate  to 
an  undesirable  magnitude.     There  is  but  one  method  of 
rectifying  this  state  of  things — to  discount   at  lower 
rates — to   offer  lower  rates  of  interest,    and  thereby 
induce  more  persons  to  take  loans. 

If  the  banks  are  obliged  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  fluctuating  demands  for  loans  aud  discounts,  by 
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conforming  to  the  rates  of  interest  prevailing  among 
borrowers  and  lenders  in  general,  you  wish  to  know 
what  it  is  that  really  sets  in  motion  and  controls  these 
fluctuations  in  the  rates  of  interest  The  subject  is  well 
deserving  investigation,  but  we  must  reserve  it  for  the 
present.  Banking,  of  late  years,  has  obtained  a  great 
development,  and  the  practice  of  paying  interest  on 
deposits,  as  well  as  of  discounting  or  receiving  interest 
for  loans,  has  been  very  generally  adopted  among  the 
banks  lately  established.  When  no  interest  is  paid  by 
the  banks  for  the  deposits  entrusted  to  them,  and  which 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  employing  in  discounts,  the 
expense  and  responsibility  of  conducting  the  payments 
and  receipts  for  their  customers  are  considered  an 
equivalent  for  the  advantage  thus  conceded.  But  where 
these  services  are  not  required,  the  banks  meet  that 
class  of  customers  by  presenting  themselves  before  the 
public  in  the  character  of  payers  as  well  as  receivers  of 
interest.  They  borrow  at  a  lower  and  lend  at  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  They  tender — at  least,  so  it  is  supposed 
— a  security  above  all  suspicion  to  lenders.  They  rely 
upon  their  own  experience  and  discrimination  for  the 
discovery  of  trustworthy  borrowers,  from  whom  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  may  be  obtained.  The  deposit  accounts, 
on  which  the  banks  allow  interest,  differ  from  the  cur- 
rent accoimts,  on  which  no  interest  is  allowed,  in  this 
respect :  that  whilst  the  latter  are  claimable  on  demand, 
the  former  are  only  claimable  after  notice  given  in 
conformity  with  the  period  agreed  upon  at  the  time 
of  deposit  These  facilities  by  the  banks  are  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  lending  portion  of  the  public,  who 
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thus  have  always  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  interest,  with  unquestionable  security,  for 
capital  which  they  have  no  other  means  of  readily 
employing. 

What  the  ordinary  mercantile  banks  do  for  parties 
who  have  large  sums  to  dispose  of,  the  savings-banks, 
under  the  countenance  and  control  of  Government,  do 
for  those  who  have  only  small  sums.  They  receive 
deposits  of  one  shilling  and  upwards  till  the  depositor 
has  accumulated  as  much  as  150L  When  that  sum 
has  been  attained  by  any  one  depositor,  he  is  presumed 
to  be  able  to  provide  elsewhere  for  the  investment  of 
his  savings.  The  Government  grant  interest  at  the 
rate  of  3  J  per  cent  per  annum  upon  all  sums  paid  over 
to  them  by  the  trustees  of  the  different  savings-banks ; 
and  the  savings-banks  allow  to  the  depositors  upon  all 
whole  poimds  a  rate  per  cent  so  much  less  as  that  the 
excess  of  what  they  receive  from  the  Government  above 
what  they  pay  to  their  depositors  will  defray  the 
expenses  of  management 

These  savings-banks  were  originally  projected  by 
benevolent  and  enlightened  individuals  to  provide 
means  of  safe  deposit  for  economically-disposed  persons 
able  only  to  make  small  savings,  and  to'  promote 
habits  of  saving  among  others.  The  Government  has 
favoured  them  for  the  same  reason.  The  Government 
being  largely  indebted,  as  may  be  understood  by  what 
is  called  the  "  National  Debt,"  make  themselves  debtors 
to  the  numerous  small  depositors  in  the  savings- 
banks,  to  the  extent  of  about  40,000,000t  in  the 
aggregate;    whereas  they  would  otherwise  be  debtors 
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in  a  like  amount  to  other  proprietors  of  Government 
annuities. 

If  we  extend  our  thoughts  &om  individual  banks  and 
the  total  of  the  balances  of  their  customers  held  by 
each,  to  the  collective  banks  and  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
balances,  questions  are  suggested,  the  answers  to  which 
solve  difficulties  not  very  likely  to  perplex  you  after 
your  methodical  course  of  study ;  but  which  have  per- 
plexed, and  still  perplex,  many  who  dash  into  the 
middle  of  a  subject  and  commit  themselves  to  animated 
discussion,  without  any  attempt  to  obtain  preliminary 
and  elementary  instruction. 

Is  the  enormous  aggregate  of  balances  due  by  the 
banks  to  their  customers  so  much  money  or  so  much 
capital?  It  is  not  money,  but  capital  estimated  in 
money,  and  payable  or  deliverable  in  money.  Money 
in  the  quantity  represented  by  the  aggregate  of  balances 
does  not  exist.  Are  the  daily  receipts  and  payments  of 
the  banks  on  behalf  of  their  customers  made  in  money? 
Only  an  insignificant  portion  of  them  is  so  made.  The 
larger  portion  is  made  through  the  medium  of  cheques  or 
orders  by  the  depositors  on  their  bankers  to  pay  certain 
simis.  These  cheques  are  paid  by  the  parties  who 
receive  them  to  their  bankers;  and  they  place  the 
several  amoimts  to  the  credit  of  the  parties  paying 
them  in.  When  the  parties  giving  and  receiving 
cheques  keep  their  accounts  at  the  same  bank,  the 
process  in  very  simple.  The  amount  of  the  cheques 
is  transferred  from  the  accounts  of  those  who  give 
the  cheques  to  the  accounts  of  those  who  receive  them. 

A  and  B  keep  their  accounts  with  the  same  bank. 
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A  draws  a  cheque  apon  it  and  gives  it  to  B  in  discdiarge 
of  some  debt  B  pays  it  into  the  bank ;  and  the  bank 
on  that  authority  debits  the  account  of  A  and  credits 
that  of  B. 

The  process  is  nearly  as  simple  when  the  drawers 
and  receivers  of  cheques  keep  their  accounts  at  diffisrent 
banks.  Every  day  each  bank  collects  all  the  cheques 
paid  in  by  its  customers  that  are  drawn  upoa  other 
banksy  and  deputes  one  of  its  establishment  to  meet 
those  similarly  deputed  from  other  banks,  and  tbey 
settle  among  themselves  the  balances  that  appear  to  be 
due  from  one  bank  to  another.  The  sums  payable  in 
money,  as  might  be  supposed,  are  mere  trifles  compared 
with  the  totals  for  which  cheques  have  been  drawn. 

We  have  noticed  the  precautions  by  which  each  bank 
keeps  prepared  to  meet  all  its  engagements,  while  it 
is  earning  profit  by  the  employinent  of  a  portion  of 
the  balances  entrusted  to  it:  will  such  precautions 
enable  any  one  bank  to  provide  against  unexpected 
demands  upon  it?  It  can  scarcely  be  imagined  why 
they  should  not.  But  if  the  run  upon  a  bank  were  so 
sudden  and  severe  as  to  exhaust  all  its  means  of  dis- 
bursing money  with  suflScient  rapidity,  the  goodness 
of  its  securities,  supposing  the  banking  business  to  have 
been  conducted  with  ordinary  prudence  and  ability, 
would  be  a  guarantee  to  its  customers  that  all  claims 
upon  it  could  not  fail  to  be  eventually  liquidated  in 
full.  What  would  be  the  consequence  if,  instead  of  a 
run  upon  one  or  two  distrusted  banks,  the  run  were 
to  be  universal — by  all  depositors  upon  all  banks? 
Where  is   the  use,    you  exclaim,    of  listening   to    a 
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question  founded  upon  so  outrageous  a  supposition? 
Outrageous  aa  it  appears  to  you,  it  has  often  been 
madeTand  ha.  often  been  put  forward  by  uninfonned 
objectors  to  perplex  persons  as  uninfomjed  as  them- 
selves.  The  attempt  of  all  depositors  to  withdraw 
their  balances  from  the  banks  and  retain  them  in  their 
possession  as  money,  there  not  being  money  enough  in 
existence  to  enable  them  all  to  accomplish  their  purpose, 
would,  in  the  process,  cause  money  to  rise  greatly  in 
value — in  other  words,  cause  prices  of  all  commodities 
to  fall 

Would  not  this  great  fall  of  prices  draw  money  or 
gold  from  other  countries,  where  similar  absurdities 
were  not  attempted,  to  purchase  our  cheap  commodities? 
Would  it  not  indispose  foreign  merchants  to  part  with 
commodities  for  the  modicum  of  gold  offered  in 
exchange  for  them?  Would  not  these  low  prices 
induce  some  of  the  money-holders  to  bring  forth  their 
reserves,  and  compel  others  to  part  with  theirs,  because 
the  sale  of  their  commodities,  on  which  they  depended 
to  ftdfil  their  engagements^  no  longer  sufficed  for  the 
purpose?  Would  not  the  increased  rate  of  interest, 
owing  to  the  diminished  amount  of  loanable  capital, 
seduce  some  of  the  alarmists  into  an  offer  of  their  money 
on  loan?  and  would  not  the  labour  and  inconvenience  of 
paying  in  money  all  that  they  owe,  and  of  collecting  in 
money  all  that  is  due  to  them,  make  them  long  to  regain 
the  services  of  those  whom  they  had  so  madly  aban- 
doned? Ought  not  a  comprehension  of  the  principles  of 
banking  to  secure  the  industrial  community  against 
even  a  thought  of  committing  such  an  act  of  self-muti* 
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lation,  and  its  literary  instructors  from  putting  forth  the 
most  mischievous  absurdities^  quite  nnconscioxis  that  the 
only  safety  for  the  ignorant  beings  whom  they  impose 
upon^  is  the  impracticability. of  what  they  suggest  and 
advocate. 

Amid  all  the  contrivances  and  arrangements  fcnr 
meeting  the  wants  of  borrowers  and  lenders;  for 
collecting  and  distributing  capital ;  for  attracting  it  by 
paying  mterest,  or  offering  other  equivalents  in  lieu  of 
interest;  and  for  obtaining  interest  by  the  loan  of  it;  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  source  whence  this  interest  is 
to  come.  It  can  only  come  eventually  out  of  anticipated 
profit.  The  administrators  of  capital  bargain  to  pay  a 
certain  rate  of  interest  out  of  the  larger  imcertain  rate 
of  profit,  to  which  they  think  they  can  see  their  way. 
They  may  obtain  their  loans  in  money,  they  may  pay 
interest  in  money,  they  may  eventually  repay  what  they 
borrow  in  money ;  but  their  intermediate  proceedings, 
whether  as  farmers,  manufacturers,  carriers,  or  mer- 
chants, must  be  to  part  with  their  money  for  other 
commodities,  or  for  the  purchase  of  labour,  or,  what  is 
still  more  probable,  for  both. 

The  foundation  of  all  security  against  the  dangers  of 
credit,  while  enjoying  its  fruits,  is  the  religious  sense  of 
responsibility  felt  by  those  who  use  it.  This  feeling  is 
to  be  cultivated  in  early  youth,  as  all  other  feelings 
should  be  which  it  is  wished  to  see  influencing  conduct 
in  manhood.  With  the  feeling  of  responsibility  must  be 
united  a  knowledge  of  the  risks  to  be  guarded  against, 
many  of  which  might  otherwise  be  incurred  uncon- 
sciously. 
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A  few  examples  firom  the  every-day  transactions  of 
business  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  exercising  your 
judgments  upon  some  of  the  forms  in  which  credit  is 
given  and  taken.  From  time  to  time  you  may  read  in 
the  newspapers  invitations  to  merchants  and  others  to 
tender  for  the  supply  of  stores^  materials,  and  provisions 
to  various  departments  of  Government,  and  to  other 
public  bodies.  Builders  and  engineers,  also,  are  invited 
to  name  the  terms  on  which  they  will  undertake  and 
complete  certain  great  works. 

It  is  plain  that  the  essence  of  these  contracts  is  to  supply 
one  thing  and  to  receive  another.  The  contracting 
merchants  generally  have  to  procure  a  part,  sometimes 
the  whole,  of  what  they  have  boimd  themselves 
to  supply.  The  contracting  builders  and  engineers, 
especially  where  the  works  are  extensive,  have  to 
procure  much  of  the  raw  material  and  labour,  and  to 
contrive  and  manufacture  many  of  the  things  requisite 
for  the  fulfilment  of  their  contracts.  The  gigantic 
works,  some  of  them  at  distant  parts  of  the  world, 
which  capitalists,  or  associated  capitalists,  are  prepared 
to  undertake  and  to  carry  to  a  triumphant  conclusion, 
are  among  the  striking  signs  of  our  advanced  civiliza- 
tion. But  all  these  contracts  are  based  upon  credit, 
and  are  subject  to  the  dangers  inseparable  from  credit 
transactions.  The  prices  of  the  commodities  which  have 
to  be  bought,  and  the  wages  of  the  labourers  who  are 
to  be  hired,  might  rise,  while  the  contract  prices  are 
immoveable.  This  is  a  contingency  which  contractors, 
educated  religiously  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  are 
bound  to  be  alive  to,  and  to  be  prepared  for.     The 
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difference  of  security  must  necessarily  be  great  between 
those  contractors  whose  capitals  suffice  for  making  their 
contemplated  purchases  for  cash,  and  those  who  pur- 
chase on  credit  But  fluctuations  of  prices,  liable  to 
damage  materially  even  those  who  think  to  pay  cash, 
are  contingencies  of  large  contracts  not  to  be  neglected* 
We  have  instances  of  contractors  whose  enterprisej  skill, 
and  genius  we  cannot  but  admire,  while  we  are  com- 
pelled to  deplore  the  utter  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the 
morals  of  credit,  which  the  abandonment  of  their 
contracts  and  the  stoppage  of  their  works  have  disclosed 
to  the  world. 

There  is  a  class  of  merchants  who  chalk  out  for 
diemselves  a  line  of  business  peculiarly  exempt,  at  first 
sight,  from  the  hazards  of  fluctuations  of  prices.  They 
abstain  from  buying  or  selling  on  their  own  account 
They  execute  the  orders  of  others,  principally  to  buy 
and  sell  different  kinds  of  merchandise.  Their  remu- 
neration consists  of  the  percentage  commission  charged 
by  them  on  the  money  amounts  of  their  purchases  and 
sales.  Hence,  to  distinguish  them  from  other  merchants 
who  do  not  thus  limit  their  business,  they  are  called 
commission-merchants.  If  they  never  made  purchases 
till  possessed  of  the  money  to  be  expended  upon  them, 
nor  became  responsible  for  the  proceeds  of  merchandise 
sold,  till  in  receipt  of  the  money  from  the  purchasers, 
their  risk  would  be  no  more  than  that  which  attaches 
to  everybody  who  undertakes  to  execute  the  orders  of 
others.  Orders  must  be  followed.  But  if  conunission- 
merchants  draw  bills  for  the  amounts  of  their  purchases, 
and  accept  bills  drawn  upon  them  against  merch^dise 
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to  their  consignment^  but  not  yet  sold,  perhaps  not  yet 
received,  the  risks  of  credit  will  be  introduced  into 
commission  business;  and  where  the  individuals  for 
whose  accoimt  the  orders  have  been  executed,  are 
unable  to  bear  the  losses  consequent  apon  fluctuations 
of  prices  and  imprudent  speculations,  their  insolvency 
must  recoil  upon  the  commission-merchants.  It  is 
perfectly  safe  and  justifiable  for  commission-merchants 
to  give  and  take  credit,  but  in  dping  so,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  them  to  keep  in  view  the  contingency  of  their 
being  involved  in  loss  &om  fluctuations  in  the  prices 
of  merchandise  bought  and  sold  for  account  of  others. 
With  intelligence  to  enable  them  to  understand  the 
contingency  suspended  over  them,  and  conscientiousness 
to  provide  for  it,  there  will  be  no  fear  of  their  suflering 
losses  likely  to  bring  down  ruin  upon  them,  or  which 
the  profits  derived  from  the  judicious  use  of  credit  will 
not  more  than  counterbalance. 

Bills  of  exchange,  originating  in  the  use  of  credit 
by  contractors,  merchants,  manu&cturers  and  others, 
form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  securities  upon  which 
bankers  make  their  loans  for  short  periods.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  bankers,  in  their  turn,  may  be  affected 
by  losses  consequent  upon  fluctuations  of  prices.  If 
these  losses  should  be  great  enough  to  ruin  all  the 
parties  to  a  bill,  the  banker  who  has  discounted  that 
bUl  will  be  a  sufferer.  As  you  have  seen,  the  business 
of  a  banker  is  to  borrow  and  lend — ^to  borrow  at  the 
lower,  and  to  lend  at  the  higher  rate  of  interest.  With 
him,  at  least,  there  will  be  no  doubt  that  the  money 
which  he  borrows  is  to  be  paid,  but  he  will  never  suffer 
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himself  to  be  without  doubt  that  some  portion  of  the 
debts  owed  to  him^  some  portion  of  the  bills  discounted 
by  him^  maj  not  be  paid. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  more  minutely  into 
the  application  of  principles,  the  observance  of  which 
you  can  well  understand  to  be  essential  to  the  safe- 
conducting  of  business  into  which  the  use  of  credit 
enters.  You  cannot  doubt  that  a  foimdation  of  know- 
ledge and  conduct,  capable  of  upholding  a  system  of 
business  wherein  the  responsibilities  of  credit  enter 
largely,  ought  to  be  laid  in  youth.  Neither  can  you 
doubt  that  it  is  a  subject  quite  within  the  province 
of  religious  teachers.  Indeed,  they  might  well  take 
umbrage  at  any  attempt  to  exclude  them  from  engaging 
in  a  branch  of  instruction  so  fertile  in  suggestions  to 
those  who  aim  at  moral  excellence,  and  aspire  to  par- 
ticipate advantageously  in  administrative  labours.  One 
of  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  religious  educator  in  behalf 
of  the  young  is  to  induce  a  practice  of  saving.  That 
practice,  in  the  improved  industrial  arrangements  of 
modem  times,  is  a  practice  of  lending.  To  whom? 
To  the  wealthy — to  the  persons  who  can  off<?r  irre- 
proachable security.  The  necessity  of  the  position  of 
these  borrowers  is  to  lend  again,  so  that  the  savings 
of  all  shall  eventually  pass  into  the  custody  of  those 
whose  administrative  capacity  enables  them  to  employ 
the  savings  of  others  most  profitably.  The  young  man, 
entering  upon  life  with  his  understanding  enlightened 
by  such  teaching,  will  see  in  capitalists  and  adminis- 
trators of  capital  the  trustees  of  the  results  of  that  past 
labour  which  has  made  this  earth  the  improved  resi- 
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dence  of  man,  as  he  has  inherited  it,  and  the  directors 
of  their  application,  so  as  to  add  still  more  to  the  delights 
of  his  inheritance.  Under  them,  sheltered  from  the 
vicissitudes  inseparable  from  the  adoption  of  division 
of  labour  and  the  use  of  credit,  he  enjoys  the  oppor- 
tunity of  qualifying  himself  to  participate  in  works 
which  will  enable  him  to  say  in  his  old  age,  "  I  have 
done  more  than  profit  by  the  labours  of  others,  I 
have  contributed  somewhat  to  improve  for  my  children 
the  comfortable  abode  which  I  inherited.*^  Is  not  this 
a  thought  befitting  a  religious  man  ?  and  must  not  the 
contemplation  of  such  a  man  be  a  source  of  gratification 
and  honour  to  the  religious  teacher  who  guided  his 
youthful  steps  ? 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Further  adyantages  fh)m  the  use  of  credit — ^Paper-moiiey,  or  written 
promises  to  pay  coin  on  demand — ^What  conduct  it  iiidupeiitaUi9 
in  its  issuers  and  managers — Securities  for  the  due  performance 
of  their  promises — Profit  accruing  to  the  issuers  of  paper-money— 
Temptatio^is  and  checks  to  oyer-issiie — ^Adyantages  of  tn^irfwg 
bank-notes  a  legal  tender — Conditions  attached  to  this  priyilog^-r? 
Notes  of  a  smaller  amount  than  five  pounds  prohibited  in  order  to 
diminish  temptation  to  forgery — Ccmyertible  and  inoomTertible 
paper-money — Conyertible  paper  properly  managed  cannot  he 
depreciated — Inconyertible  paper  eyer  exposed  to  depredation, 
and  why — Morals  of  paper-money — ^Mischiefs  from  unperformed 
promises  and  a  depreciated  currency  liable  to  be  inflicted  throoj^ 
ignorance,  as  well  as  by  design — Means  of  ayoiding  such  disasters 
— Money  questions  not  beneath  the  notice  of  legislators  and 
divines — The  **  Money-market''  and  other  expressions  indicating 
ignorance  in  those  who  use  them— Rewards  in  store  for  the 
students  who  master  these  subjects. 

We  have  yet  to  notice  another  contrivance  based  upon 
credit  for  facilitating  the  operations  of  buying  and 
selling,  of  interchanging  commodities,  and  of  liquidating 
debts.  All  these  operations  are  conducted  more  or 
less  through  the  intervention  of  money.  Although  bills 
of  exchange  and  credit  accounts  dispense  with  the 
inconvenient  transmission  from  place  to  place,  and  to 
and  fro  in  the  same  place,  of  large  sums  of  money, 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done  by  money-payments  in 
the  daily  industrial  movements ;  and  balances  have  to 
be  paid  in  that  medium,  unless  something  be  substituted 
in  its  place. 
No  coimtry  is  more  favourably  circumstanced  than 
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our  own  for  the  payment  of  large  values  in  metallic 
money  with  a  minimum  of  inconyenience.  Our  money 
of  account,  our  unit  standard  measure  of  value,  is  of 
larger  value  than  that  in  use  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  With  all  this  advantage,  however,  you  can 
readily  appreciate  the  labour  and  risk  of  making  con- 
tinual payments  of  large  sums  in  sovereigns.  You  ask 
why  people  who  have  occasion  to  make  these  large 
payments  do  not  resort  to  cheques  upon  banks,  with  the 
advantages  of  which  they  ought  to  be  familiar?  They 
really  do  use  cheques  where  they  can.  But  on  many 
occasions,  especially  where  great  caution  is  enjoined, 
responsibility  incurred,  distrust  felt,  or  legal  forms  are 
to  be  strictly  complied  with,  sellers  or  creditors  may 
decline  to  accept  cheques  in  payment  Under  such 
circumstances,  purchasers  and  debtors  are  thrown  back 
upon  metallic  money,  or  some  substitute  that  we  have 
yet  to  think  of,  the  acceptance  of  which  cannot  be 
refused. 

The  alternative  is  presented:  contrive  a  substitute, 
or  incur  the  risk  and  labour  of  carrying,  weighing,  and 
counting  large  sums  in  sovereigns.  The  time  consumed 
in  this  work,  too,  would  be  the  time  of  confidential  and 
therefore  of  trustworthy  and  intelligent  servants,  whose 
wages  or  salaries  would  be  considerable.  Is  it  not 
desirable  that  the  time  of  persons  so  capable  should  be 
set  free  from  work  like  this,  to  be  disposed  of  more 
advantageously  ? 

An  intelligent  people  would  hardly  submit  to  this 
kind  of  inconvenience,  if  there  were  any  means  of  escape 
from  it.     Have  we,  then,  discovered  and  adopted  any 
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means  of  escaping  from  the  repeated  labour  and  risk  of 
making  large  money-payments  in  coin?  We  have 
bank-notes.  What  is  a  bank-note?  You  have  often 
seen  bank-notes,  for  by  that  name  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England  are  designated.  They  are  promises 
on  the  part  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank 
of  England  to  pay  to  the  bearer^  on  demand,  a  certain 
number  of  pounds  sterling.  There  are  promissory  notes 
issued  by  other  banks  at  a  distance  from  London,  which 
are  named  after  the  banks  that  issue  them.  Similar 
notes  also  circulate  in  other  countries.  As  the  coins  of 
a  country  are  called  metallic-money^  so  the  bank-notes 
are  called  paper-money.  The  two  together  are  ofl«n 
referred  to  as  the  circulating  medium. 

The  Bank  of  England  notes  form  much  the  larger 
part  of  the  paper-money  of  this  country.  They  are 
issued  under  special  regulations,  and  have  particular 
privileges  attached  to  them.  We  shall  perhaps  find, 
when  we  have  thoroughly  informed  ourselves  upon 
these,  and  considered  the  reasons  on  which  they  are 
based,  that  we  shall  also  have  learned  aJl  which  is 
essential  to  be  known  by  those  who  are  not  actually 
engaged  in  conducting  the  details  of  banking  business. 

You  will  remember  that,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
public,  although  the  coinage  of  gold  is  conducted  at 
the  Mint,  the  Bank  of  England  have  contracted  or 
bound  themselves  to  deliver  coined  for  imcoined  gold, 
on  demand,  at  the  small  charge  of  IJd  per  oz.,  it  being 
left  to  their  discretion  to  send  this  uncoined  gold,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  appears  desirable  to  them,  to  the  Mint 
to  be  coined.     This  is  one  of  the  conditions   of  the 
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bargain  made  between  the  Goyemment  and  the  Bank — 
one  which  it  seemed  expedient  to  the  Bank  to  accept  as 
part  of  the  terms  on  which  certain  privileges  were  to  be 
conceded  to  them,  and  which  the  Government  insisted 
upon  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

Another  of  the  conditions  of  the  bargain  is  that  the 
bank  shall  always  be  ready  to  give  on  demand  bank- 
notes for  sovereigns,  or  for  uncoined  gold  of  the  Mint 
standard  at  the  rate  of  SL  17«.  9d.  per  oz.  This 
stipulation  with  the  Bank  of  England  affords  to  the 
public  the  option  of  demanding  payment  of  their  claims 
against  the  Bank,  either  in  coin  or  paper-money,  accord- 
ing as  either  best  suits  their  purpose. 

It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  the  Bank  must 
always  be  prepared  to  pay  its  notes  in  sovereigns,  since 
this  is  merely  saying  that  banks,  in  common  with  all 
other  companies  and  individuals,  must  fulfil  their 
engagements. 

To  make  bank-notes  as  serviceable  as  sovereigns,  it 
is  necessary  that  their  acceptance,  when  proffered  in 
discharge  of  a  debt,  should  be  compulsory.  Sovereigns 
must  be  accepted ;  and  if  bank-notes  might  be  rejected, 
much  of  their  superiority  in  other  respects  over  coin 
would  be  counterbalanced  by  their  injferiority  in  this. 
The  inconvenience  attaching  to  cheques  and  bank-notes 
in  general,  has  been  removed  by  law  from  the  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  They  are  constituted  a  legal 
tender,  i,  e,y  a  payment  tendered  in  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England  is  as  good  in  law  as  if  tendered  in 
sovereigns.  It  is  thus  optional  for  anybody,  the  Bank 
of  England  excepted,  to  tender  payment  in  Bank  of 
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England  notes  or  in  sovereigns.  The  Bank  of  ESngland 
must  pay  in  either,  as  demanded  of  them. 

Bank-notes,  we  have  already  observed,  enable  those 
who  use  them  instead  of  sovereigns  to  save  time  and 
labour  in  counting  and  carrying,  where  large  payments 
have  to  be  made.  They  afford,  also,  some  securities 
against  loss  by  robbery,  not  to  be  found  in  coin.  Pay- 
ment will  be  stopped  at  the  Bank  so  soon  as  notice  of 
the  robbery  is  given;  or  where  payment  has  already 
been  made  before  the  receipt  of  such  notice,  the  notes 
may  be  traced,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  detection  of  the 
robber,  and  possibly  to  the  recovery  of  some  portion 
of  his  plunder.  The  probability  of  identifying  and 
recovering  sovereigns  must  necessarily  be  very  remote. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  public  in  the  daily  trans- 
actions between  buyer  and  seller,  and  debtor  and 
creditor,  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  have  been 
made  a  legal  tender :  in  other  words,  their  acceptance  is 
compulsory.  But  it  is  optional  with  the  holders  of 
them  to  demand  payment  in  sovereigns  at  the  Bank  of 
England.  In  constituting  these  notes  **  legal  tendet," 
the  Government  have  conceived  it  to  be  their  duty,  and 
rightly,  that  special  precautions  should  be  taken  to 
make  sure  that  the  Bank  of  England  will  ever  be 
prepared  with  sovereigns  sufficient  to  pay  its  notes  on 
demand.  Ordinary  banks  and  bankers,  who  have  no 
privileges  conceded  to  them,  are  thrown  upon  their  own 
intelligence  and  responsibility  to 'provide  for  the  fiilfil- 
ment  of  their  engagements ;  and  so  are  the  directors  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  But  in  the  matter  of  providing 
for    the  payment  of  their    legal-tender    notes,  other 
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precautions  have  been  taken  and  insisted  upon  for  the 
security  of  the  public.  What  these  precautions  are  we 
will  examine  presently. 

The  coin  of  the  realm  is  necessarily  a  legal  tender, 
and  the  Government  are  at  the  pains  to  supply  it  to  the 
public  of  a  determinate  weight  and  fineness.  The  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England  being  made  a  legal  tender,  it 
was  of  course  indispensable  that  similar  pains  should  be 
taken  to  make  them  what  they  professed  to  be,  title- 
deeds  infallibly  conveying  to  their  holders  the  number 
of  sovereigns  denoted  on  the  face  of  them.  There  is 
one  danger  to  which  the  receiver  of  metallic  money  is 
exposed — false  or  base  coin  may  be  imposed  upon  him. 
An  analogous  danger  awaits  the  receiver  of  paper- 
money — ^he  may  be  deceived  into  the  acceptance  of 
forged  notes.  Similar  precautions  are  to  be  taken  in 
both  cases.  Vigilance  to  avoid  being  imposed  upon, 
good  laws  and  police  to  detect  and  prevent  imposition, 
and  welWirected  education  and  subsequent  discipline  to 
indispose  people  to  practise  falsifying  the  coin  and 
forging  notes.  But  once  possessed  of  the  bond  fide 
Bank  of  England  note,  its  holder  ought  to  be  as  sure 
of  the  metallic  money  promised  upon  it  to  be  paid,  as  if 
he  possessed  the  sovereigns. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  law  which  regulates 
our  paper-money  forbids  the  issue  of  any  note  for  a 
smaller  sum  \h2iXi  five  pounds.  This  limitation  has  been 
prescribed  with  a  view  to  prevent  or  diminish  the  crime 
of  forgery.  Much  more  caution  is  likely  to  be 
observed  in  receiving  notes  oi  five  pounds  or  upwards 
than   could  be   expected  with   notes   of  one  and  two 
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pounds;  and  carelessness  in  taking  precautions  mul- 
tiplies the  opportunities,  and  hence  the  temptations  to 
commit  forgeries.  It  was  thought,  therefore,  that  a 
security  against  forgery,  in  regard  to  notes  of  five 
pounds  and  upwards,  existed  which  was  not  to  be 
expected  in  regard  to  smaller  notes.  For  these  reasons 
the  issuing  of  notes  of  a  smaller  amount  than  jive  pounds 
has  been  prohibited. 

In  res})ect  to  sums  of  five  pounds  and  upwards,  it  is 
left  with  the  public  to  decide  how  much  of  the  currency 
shall  be  paper  and  how  much  gold.  For  if  they  find 
tliemselves  inconvenienced  with  coin,  when  notes  would 
be  more  agreeable,  they  have  but  to  resort  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  there  demand  notes  in  exchange  for 
gold.  Or  if  sovereigns  possess  charms  not  to  be  found 
in  notes,  notes  may  be  presented  at  that  establishment 
for  payment  in  sovereigns.  The  total  amount  of  notes 
in  circulation  may,  accordingly,  be  taken  as  a  proof 
of  the  extent  of  the  preference  of  paper  to  gold  as  a 
medium  for  effecting  payments  of  five  pounds  and 
upwards ;  and  its  being  no  larger  may  be  considered  an 
indication  of  the  extent  to  which  gold  is  preferred  to 
paper. 

The  Bank  of  England,  which  has  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  issuing  paper-money,  strictly  so  called,  or 
bank-notes  sharing  with  sovereigns  the  attribute  of 
"legal  tender,"  acts  as  banker  to  the  Government, 
and  manages  all  the  business  connected  with  the  pay- 
ment of  the  dividends  and  the  transfers  of  stock.  The 
terms  on  which  this  business  is  to  be  managed  are 
settled  on  each   occasion   of  a  renewal  of  the  Bank 
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charter.  One  of  the  privileges  conferred  upon  the 
Bank  of  England  is  the  making  their  notes  a  legal 
tender.  One  of  the  conditions  attached  to  this  privilege 
is  that  they  shall  have  sovereigns,  or  gold  at  the  rate 
of  one  ounce  per  SL  17s.  lOj^d,  in  their  possession,  for 
all  the  notes  issued  by  them  above  14,475,000?.  To 
the  extent  of  that  sum  the  Bank  of  England  earn 
interest  by  employing  on  loan  what  they  receive  in 
exchange  for  their  notes.  Beyond  that  sum,  their 
function  is  to  supply  the  public  with  paper  in  the  place 
of  gold,  according  as  they  manifest  a  preference  for  a 
medium  of  exchange  in  the  form  of  paper ;  the  com- 
pensation of  the  Bank  for  the  cost  of  this  duty  being  the 
interest  to  be  earned  by  lending  the  14,475,000?.  which 
they  are  not  compelled  to  retain  in  their  possession. 

Supposing  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  not 
to  be  tied  down  by  this  strict  rule  of  law,  they  would, 
as  prudent  bankers,  tie  themselves  down  by  some  rules 
founded  upon  sound  banking  principles.  Some  reserve 
would  be  deemed  indispensable  to  enable  them  to  be 
always  prepared  to  pay  their  notes  on  demand.  A  less 
reserve  than  that  insisted  upon  by  the  Government 
might  suffice ;  but  when  the  Government  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  making  the  notes  of  the  Bank  *of 
England  "  legal  tender,"  they  also  incurred  the  respon- 
sibility of  providing  that  the  paper  legal  tender  should 
be  uniformly  equivalent  to  the  metallic  legal  tender. 

In  forming  a  judgment  upon  any  plan  for  providing 
the  public  with  paper-money,  attention  will  first  be 
directed  to  the  precautions  taken  for  its  convertibility, 
or  for  the  certainty  that  the  holders  of  it  will  always 
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be  able  to  obtain  sovereigns  in  exchange.  Every  other 
feature  of  the  plan  will  be  considered  of  secondary 
imi)ortancc  to  this.  The  Government,  through  the 
Mint,  coin  gold  for  the  public.  It  rests  with  the  public 
to  determine  how  much  of  their  gold  shall  be  coined. 
They  send  it  to  the  Mint  to  be  coined  m  what  quan- 
tities tliey  please ;  and  when  coined,  they  may  melt  or 
export  it  The  Mint  coin  at  the  bidding  of  the  public; 
but  they  have  no  control  over  tlie  quantity  to  be  coined. 
For  the  general  convenience,  the  Government  have 
arranged  with  the  Bank  of  England  that  they  shall,  on 
certain  moderate  terms,  serve  as  a  medium  of  com- 
munication and  transmission  between  the  public  and 
the  Mint 

The  Government  have  acted  much  on  the  same  plan 
in  providing  the  public  with  legal-tender  paper-money. 
They  have  not  chosen,  however,  to  issue  their  own  pro- 
missory notes.  They  have  preferred  contracting  with 
the  Bank  of  England ;  and  the  result  of  the  contract 
has  been  that  the  public  are  provided  with  a  mixed 
currency  of  coin  and  paper,  the  quantity  of  which  in 
circulation  is  decided  by  themselves,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
portion of  it  that  is  to  be  Bank  of  England  notes,  of  not 
less  than  five  pounds  each.  Whatever  latent  defects 
there  may  be  in  this  scheme,  this  merit  in  it  is  undeni- 
able:— the  public  are  supplied  with  a  convenience 
supplementary  to  that  of  metallic  money.  They  have  a 
paper-money  which,  with  the  advantages  peculiar  to 
itself,  combines  those  inherent  in  the  metal  of  which  it 
is  the  representative. 

In  elucidation  of  the  working  of  the  last  arrangement 
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made  between  the  Government  and  the  Bank  of 
England,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  amount  of  Bank 
of  England  notes  in  circulation  for  many  years  past 
has  varied  from  20,000,000^.  to  32,000,000^.;  the 
smaller  amount  being  nearly  6,000,000Z.  more  than  the 
14,475,000Z.  which  the  Bank  are  authorized  to  lend 
against  securities.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore, 
so  long  as  the  solidity  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  above 
suspicion,  that  legal-tender  notes  of  fixie  pounds  and 
upwards  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  public  to  the  extent  of 
20,000,000?.  better  than  coin  can.  It  is  a  question 
whether  Government  might  not  with  safety  increase  the 
amount  to  be  employed  on  loan  beyond  14,475,000Z., 
and  participate  in  some  portion  of  the  increased  income 
derivable  therefrom.  This,  however,  is  a  question  of  no 
great  moment;  the  object  being  attained  of  enjoying, 
through  a  judicidus  use  of  the  resources  of  credit,  a 
paper-money  representing  in  perfection  the  coin  which 
it  displaces. 

Besides  the  legal-tender  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  promissory  notes  of  other 
banks  and  bankers  in  circulation  in  diflFerent  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  particularly  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and 
in  those  parts  where  there  are  no  branches  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  Their  circulation  is  maintained  through 
the  influence  of  habit,  and  a  reputation  for  solidity 
sometimes  enjoyed  longer  than  deserved. 

Bank-notes,  those  which  are  not  legal  tender,  as  well 
as  those  which  are,  in  conjunction  with  the  use  of  credit 
in  all  its  other  forms,  act  as  substitutes  for  coin. 
Accordingly,  by  diminishing  the  demand  for  gold,  they 
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tend  to  lower  its  value^  or,  in  other  words,  to  raise 
prices.  As  a  set-off  against  this  tendency,  the  facilities 
afforded  by  credit  towards  making  industry  more  pro- 
ductive, tend  to  increase  the  quantity  of  commodities, 
and  thereby  to  lower  their  value  as  measured  in  money, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  lower  prices.  We  need,  in  conse- 
quence, attach  little  importance  to  the  effect  upon  prices 
of  paper-money,  or  of  other  credit  substitutes  for  coin ; 
assuming  always  credit  to  be  used  intelligently  and 
conscientiously,  tlsed  otherwise,  it  may  be  so  extended 
as  greatly  to  diminish  the  value  of  money,  or  to  raise 
prices,  so  long  as  the  ill-deserved  and  ill-used  credit  is 
sustained.  But  when  the  day  of  reckoning  approaches, 
when  confidence  in  this  ill-deserved  credit  begins  to  be 
shaken,  and  when,  further,  it  is  destroyed,  and  con- 
fidence is  shaken  in  those  who  yet  deserve  it,  the  credit 
substitutes  for  coin  cease  to  be  available,  and  money 
increases  in  value,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  prices 
fall.  The  same  causes  which  raise  and  lower  prices, 
namely,  the  unjustifiable  use  of  credit,  and  the  fear  and 
withdrawal  of  credit  ever  consequent  upon  its  misuse, 
also  lower  and  raise  the  market  rate  of  interest.  The 
number  offenders  of  capital  is  first  increased  by  the 
foolish  and  dishonest  use  of  credit,  and  afterwards 
diminished  through  not  knowing  whom  to  trust,  and 
through  the  necessity  of  providing  against  the  losses 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  insolvency  of  borrowers 
already  trusted.  Thus,  the  same  cause  which  for  a 
time  tends  to  raise  prices,  lowers  the  rate  of  interest ; 
and  the  same  cause  which  tends  to  lower  prices  raises 
the  rate  of  interest 
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The  conditions  on  whicli  the  advantages  of  paper 
money  may  be  enjoyed  without  danger  and  detriment 
are  simple  and  obvious  enough.  Nevertheless,  the 
knowledge  of  them,  and  the  capacity  of  steadily  con- 
forming to  them  in  practice,  have  been  arrived  at  by 
.  slow  degrees.  The  history  of  most  countries  teems 
with  examples  of  the  delusions  which  have  prevailed  on 
the  subject  of  paper-money.  Where  the  paper-money 
has  been  issued  by  Governments  wasteful  in  expenditure 
and  ignorant  of  the  limits  beyond  which  paper-money 
cannot  be  issued,  the  ready  transformation  of  a  piece  of 
paper  into  money  offered  resources  the  attractions  of 
which  were  felt,  while  its  dangers  were  unperceived. 

Where  paper-money  is  issued  by  parties  who  imder- 
stand  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide  them,  and 
who  abide  by  those  principles,  it  rests  with  the  public 
to  decide  what  amount  of  paper  shall  be  in  circulation. 
The  issuers  of  the  notes  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  public,  whether  more 
notes  be  applied  for  in  exchange  for  gold,  or  whether 
gold  in  exchange  for  notes  be  required  instead.  Where 
paper-money  is  issued  by  parties  of  a  different  stamp, 
who  neither  understand  nor  practise,  so  to  speak,  the 
morals  of  paper  money,  the  danger  of  suspension  of 
payment  is  ever  imminent  If  Government  functionaries 
be  the  issuers  of  the  paper-money,  or  if  the  issuers 
be  closely  connected  with  the  Government,  it  is  keenly 
felt  that  such  a  suspension  must  be  both  damaging  and 
disgraceful  nationally.  Resort  is  had  to  schemes  for 
preventing  the  appearance  of  suspension,  although  its 
reality  is  inevitable.     The  issuers,  who  cannot  pay  their 
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notes,  are  prohibited  from  paying  them.  The  notes, 
which  have  been  issued  so  recklessly  as  to  make  th^ 
convertibility  impossible,  are  made  inconvertible  by  law. 

An  inconvertible  paper  currency,  or  one  which  is  no 
longer  preserved  at  its  representative  value  by  the 
self-regulating  action  of  its  holders,  contracting  and 
expanding  its  amount  at  will,  offers  a  new  theme  for 
study  and  examination.  What  regulates  the  value  of 
an  inconvertible  paper-money?  Supposing  the  legal- 
tender  attribute  to  be  attached  to  it,  we  might  suppose 
an  inconvertible  paper-money  to  maintain  its  value  on 
a  level  with  that  of  coin,  provided  the  issue  were 
restricted  to  what  the  public  would  have  required  if 
it  were  convertible.  The  issuers  in  this  case  would 
be  careful  not  to  discount  or  make  loans  with  their 
notes,  that  is,  not  to  issue  more  notes,  whenever  these 
notes  could  not  be  exchanged  for  gold  at  the  rate  of 
31.  17 8.  lO^d.  per  oz.  The  fact  that  the  holders  of  gold 
can  obtain  more  bank-notes  for  it  than  at  the  rate  of 
SL  17 s.  lO^d.  per  oz.,  ought  to  be  a  suflScient  proof  to 
the  issuers  that  their  bank-notes  were  in  excess,  or 
depreciated  below  the  value  promised  or  represented 
upon  them. 

But,  with  issuers  so  prudent,  the  temptation  to  make 
the  bank-note  inconvertible  never  could  have  occurred. 
It  is  the  yielding  to  the  temptation  to  issue  paper-money 
in  excess,  imconscious  or  reckless  of  the  consequences, 
that  necessitates  suspension  or  prohibition  of  payntient 
in  coin.  The  excessive  issue,  in  which  the  inconverti- 
bility originated,  is  likely  rather  to  be  persevered  in 
and  increased,  than  to  be  diminished  or  discontinued, 
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after  the  check  upon  imprudence  is  removed.  If  the 
paper-money  made  inconvertible  were  to  be  increased 
in  quantity  two  or  three-fold  what  it  had  been  when 
convertible,  how  would  its  value  be  affected?  Its  value 
would  fall.  The  coin  would  be  melted  or  exported. 
Prices  would  rise:  for  they  would  no  longer  be  esti- 
mated in  coin,  but  in  a  depreciated  paper-money. 

You  ought  not  to  disguise  from  yourselves  that  there 
are  persons,  even  at  this  time,  who  withhold  their  assent 
from  what  you  have  assented  to  so  unhesitatingly. 
These  persons  most  likely  have  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity or  inclination  to  follow  the  course  of  investigation 
and  train  of  reasoning  by  which  you  have  arrived  at 
your  convictions.  Nevertheless,  among  them  will  be 
found  many  conscientious,  estimable,  and  influential 
people,  and  you  would  be  glad,  if  possible,  to  adapt 
your  proofs  and  arguments  to  the  state  of  opinion  and 
feeling  in  which  you  find  them,  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting unanimity  of  opinion  and  harmony  of  feeling, 
the  fruits  of  progress  accomplished,  and  the  seeds  of 
progress  yet  to  come. 

Why  will  a  large  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the 
circulating  medium  tend  to  raise  prices  ?  For  the  same 
reason  that  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  any  com- 
modity offered  in  exchange  lowers  its  value.  Are  not 
the  prices  of  all  commodities  throughout  the  commercial 
world  ever  tending  to  an  equilibrium,  plus  or  minm 
the  expenses  of  transit,  according  as  they  are  articles 
of  import  or  export?  Certainly  they  are.  How 
would  an  indefinite  issue  of  inconvertible  paper  disturb 
such  a  state  of  prices  ?    In  this  way : 
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With  a  monetary  system  such  as  ours,  if  prices  fall 
below  tliat  level,  more  commodities  are  exported,  fewer 
imported,  and  the  balance  is  made  up  by  imported  gold, 
for  which  money  is  obtainable,  paper  or  coin,  till  prices 
rise  to  a  level  compatible  with  an  equilibrium  of  values 
between  imported  and  exported  commodities;  if  prices 
rise  above  that  level,  fewer  commodities  are  exported, 
more  imported,  and  the  excess  in  value  of  the  imports 
above  that  of  the  exports  is  paid  in  gold,  thereby 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  money  in  this  country,  and 
adding  to  it  in  other  countries.  This  process  will  con- 
tinue till  the  equilibrium  of  prices  is  restored,  through 
the  diminution  of  our  own  circulating  medium,  and  the 
increase  of  that  in  other  countries. 

With  an  inconvertible  paper-currency,  and  the  parties 
under  whose  control  it  is  placed  issuing  it  to  an  inde- 
finite extent,  the  gold,  as  fast  as  it  was  exported, 
would  be  replaced  by  bank-notes.  It  might  be  more 
than  replaced;  and  prices  remaining  unreduced,  or 
Continuing  to  rise,  all  the  gold  coin  would  disappear. 
It  would  be  necessary,  if  this  mad  career  were  perse- 
vered in,  to  issue  bank-notes  for  a  smaller  amount  than 
five  pounds,  or  buying  and  selling  must  give  way  to 
barter ;  unless,  indeed,  the  issue  were  carried  to  such 
an  excess,  that  five  pounds  would  purchase  no  more 
than  one  gold  sovereign  or  pound  did  before  the 
paper-money  was  made  inconvertible.  In  common  with 
other  commodities,  silver,  of,  course,  would  rise  in 
price,  measured  in  the  depreciated  paper;  and  if  its 
price  rose  above  5s.  6d.  per  ounce,  that  coin  also  would 
be  melted  or  exported  as  fast  as  it  was  issued  from  the 
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Mint  To  save  the  public  from  the  intolerable  nuisance 
of  a  want  of  small  change,  tiie  weight  of  all  the  silver 
coins  would  have  to  be  reduced  so  as  to  maintain  them 
in  circulation.  ♦ 

Measures  of  this  kind  were  actually  resorted  to  in 
this  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Silver  bank-tokens,  of  35.  and  la,  6d.,  were  coined,  con- 
taining respectively  as  much  silver  as  the  florin  and 
shilling,  to  serve  as  change  for  the  depreciated  one- 
pound  notes.  They  performed  this  service  for  many 
years,  with  the  aid  of  such  of  the  old  coin  as  were  too 
much  worn  to  be  worth  melting,  and  so  disfigured  as 
to  be  scarcely  recognizable.  The  name  of  the  money  of 
the  country  was  preserved,  while  that  to  which  the 
name  had  been  given  was  smuggled  away.  Gold  then 
had  a  price,  for  the  one~pound  note  was  not  an  invariable 
equivalent  for  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  gold :  at  one  time  it  could  not  procure  for  its  pos- 
sessor more  than  one-fifth  of  an  ounce.  The  holder  of 
1,869  pounds  in  paper-money,  shut  out  from  the  right 
of  demanding  1,869  sovereigns,  or  480  ounces  of  gold, 
could  not  purchase  with  them  as  much  as  400  ounces. 

The  inhabitants  of  England,  France,  and  the  United 
States  have  all  been  the  victims  of  an  inconvertible 
paper-money.  The  progress  of  knowledge  and  morality 
among  these  people  secures  them,  it  may  be  hoped, 
against  a  repetition  of  similar  disgrace  and  suffering  in 
the  future.  The  infatuation  of  the  people  of  this 
coimtry,  while  writhing  imder  the  infliction,  was  stereo- 
typed in  their  la|iguage.  When  Jive  pounds  in  notes 
were  given  for  an  ounce  of  gold,  they  maintained  that 
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it  was  the  gold  which  had  risen  in  valae^  and  not  the 
paper  which  was  depreciated.  As  if  the  depreciation  of 
the  paper,  and  the  rise  in  the  value  of  gold  as  measured 
in  paper-money,  were  not  the  same  thing  expressed  in 
two  different  ways. 

There  is  a  paper-money  yet  circulating  in  some  parts 
of  the  world,  which  preserves  among  us  specimens — Sk 
kind  of  fossil  remains  of  what  man  is  capable  of,  when 
using  an  instrument  to  the  handling  of  which  he  is 
intellectually  and  morally  incompetent  The  paper 
rouble,  when  originally  issued  in  Russia,  was  equal  in 
value  to  the  silver  rouble,  or  about  36dL  or  ^L  of  onr 
money.  It  has  been,  by  over  issue,  rendered  possible 
through  inconvertibility,  reduced  to  12dL,  or  -^L  of  onr 
money.  The  paper-dollar  of  Buenos  Ayres  equal  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  silver  dollar,  or  about  60cL  or 
-^^l  of  our  money,  having  been  made  inconvertible, 
and  issued  in  excess,  is  now  current  at  about  2cL,  or 

Yio^'  ^^ o^^  money. 

Excepting  for  the  doubt,  confusion,  and  feeling  of 
insecurity  engendered  by  a  system  which,  acting  in  the 
dark,  is  perpetually  altering  the  measure  of  value  and 
medium  of  exchange,  and  for  the  consequent  impedi- 
ments thrown  in  the  way  of  all  industrial  operations,  no 
diminution  of  wealth  is  occasioned  by  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency.  Future  wealth  may  be  diminished, 
but  present  wealth  is  not.  Prices  rise  progressively 
with  the  depreciation  of  the  unit  standard  measure  of 
value.  New  bargains  have  to  be  made  for  money- 
wages,  to  prevent  the  labourers  from  being  deprived  of 
a  portion  of  their  real  wages.    Creditors  are  plundered^ 
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and  what  they  are  phindered  of  is  legally  retained  by 
their  debtors.  If  after  the  depreciation  had  been  per- 
mitted, measures  were  to  be  taken  for  calling  in  a 
portion  of  the  paper-money,  so  as  to  restore  its  value, 
and  cause  it  to  be  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  gold 
of  which  it  was  professedly  the  representative,  an  action 
would  then  be  set  up  in  the  opposite  direction.  Prices 
would  fall,  all  debtors  would  be  plundered,  and  what 
they  were  plundered  of  would  be  handed  over  to  their 
creditors. 

This  alternate  plundering  of  creditors  and  debtors 
might  take  place  without  any  intention  of  the  kind  by 
those  who  had  the  paper-money  under  their  control.  It 
might  be  the  effect  of  their  ignorance ;  but  not  the  less 
sensibly  felt  by  the  unfortunate  sufferers.  An  over- 
issue and  consequent  depreciation  of  a  paper-money  has 
generally  been  induced  by  ignorant  and  needy  govern- 
ments. They  have  wanted  more  than  the  taxes  brought 
in !  They  have  spent  on  credit  and  been  at  fault  to 
satisfy  their  creditors  !  What  a  happiness  to  be  able  to 
make  money  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  again  to  make 
more  money  to  meet  another  emergency  1  How  annoy- 
ing that  prices  will  continue  to  rise,  and  thus  make  the 
money,  as  fast  as  it  is  issued,  less  and  less  eflScacious  in 
supplying  the  Government  necessities!  How  sad  that 
all  classes  of  people  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits 
should  find  that  the  money  in  their  possession  is  day  by 
day  losing  its  power  to  obtain  for  them  as  much  as  they 
had  given  for  it !  How  fortunate,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  rulers  and  statesmen  should  be  forced  back  upon 
the  conviction  that  economy,  or  limitation  of  expenditure 
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witliin  the  means  at  their  disposal,  is  as  much  a  part  of 
their  duty  as  administrators  for  a  nation,  as  for  them- 
selves  in  tlieir  individual  capacities. 

Opportunities  in  abundance  will  occur  to  you  for 
testing  tlie  soundness  of  these  principles,  and  the  accu- 
racy of  tlie  inferences  and  applications  drawn  firom 
them.  But  tliere  is  one  further  reflection  that  we  must 
not  omit  liere.  We  have  been  engaged  throughout  in 
ascertainin<r,  under  all  circumstances,  what  ought  to  be 
our  rule  of  conduct — what  we  ought  to  do.  The  subject 
of  paper-money  discloses  to  us  another  instance,  in 
addition  to  those  we  have  already  noticed,  of  the  need 
of  something  more  in  the  shape  of  moral  instruction 
than  exhortiitions  to  be  well-conducted.  We  ought  to 
be  infonned — ^to  be  deeply  convinced  of  what  constitutes 
good  conduct,  so  that  being  virtuously  disposed,  we  may 
strive  earnestly  and  devoutly  to  bend  our  thoughts  and 
mould  our  characters  to  follow  it  steadily  in  practice. 
We  have  seen  that  it  is  not  enough,  in  this  very  matter 
of  paper-money,  to  say  to  bankers,  to  statesmen,  to 
legislators,  to  sovereigns — "  Be  honest **  Can  it  be 
enough,  then,  to  say  so  little  to  the  young  from  among 
whom  these  administrators,  functionaries,  and  dignitaries 
are  to  be  drawn?  Ought  we  not  rather  to  say  "Be 
well-informed  as  well  as  honest,  for  otherwise  you  will 
be  liable,  through  ignorance,  to  incur  for  yourselves  and 
to  inflict  upon  others  all  the  mischiefs  of  dishonesty 
short  of  its  guilt" 

In  your  intercourse  with  the  world,  you  will  have 
abundance  of  opportunities  for  testing  the  accuracy  of 
the  opinions  and  the  soundness  of  the  judgments  which 
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you  have  formed  while  accompanying  me  through  our 
somewhat  long  and  minute  investigation  into  everything 
bearing  upon  the  principles  of  our  monetary  system. 
There  are  moral  and  religious  considerations  mixed  up 
with  questions  of  money  that  recommend  them  to  the 
serious  attention  of  legislators  and  divines,  and  of  all 
who  are  in  a  favourable  position  for  influencing  the 
conduct  of  others.  You  will  have  no  reason  to  regret 
the  attention  which  you  have  bestowed  upon  them,  nor 
to  complain,  I  trust,  that  I  have  misled  you  by  neglect- 
ing to  bring  before  you  anything  whatever,  the  omission 
of  which  would  be  fatal  to  precision  and  comprehensive- 
ness in  your  conclusions.  The  sayings  and  doings  abroad 
in  the  world  do  not  always  bear  a  stamp  indicative  that 
their  authors  have  studied  in  your  school. 

We  have  witnessed  of  late  some  rather  striking 
financial  and  commercial  changes;  and  we  have  had 
some  unlooked-for  calls  upon  our  national  resources. 
There  is  a  higher  rate  of  interest  in  this  and  neighbour- 
ing countries  than  had  prevailed  for  many  years.  You 
may  hear  men  who  rank  among  statesmen  asking 
"  What  should  we  have  done  without  the  gold  of 
California  and  Australia?"  You  are  prepared  to  tell 
them  that  we  should  have  done  very  well  without  it. 
The  value  of  gold  would  be  higher,  or  prices  would  be 
lower.  How  much  lower  you  have  not  the  materials 
for  forming  an  opinioiL  The  question  implies  an  igno- 
rance that,  whatever  the  quantity  of  the  commodity  out 
of  which  the  unit  standard  measure  of  value  may  be 
coined,  its  value  will  always  adapt  itself  so  as  to  enable 
that  quantity  to  do  the  work  required  of  it  quite  as 
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effectually  as  any  other  quantity,  whether  smaller  or 
larger.  Given  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  and  a  certain 
range  of  prices :  if  tlie  quantity  of  gold  were  reduced 
one-half,  a  fall  of  fifty  per  cent  in  prices  would  enable 
the  diiniiiished  quantity  of  gold  to  do  its  work  quite  as 
effectually  as  the  larger  quantity  did  before.  If  the 
([uantity  of  gold  were  doubled,  a  rise  of  prices  of  one 
hundred  j>er  cent  would  employ  the  double  quantity  of 
gold  ([uite  as  effectually  as  the  smaller  quantity  was 
employed  before. 

You  cannot  discover  any  possible  influence  upon  the 
average  rates  of  interest  and  profit  that  is  traceable  to 
alterations  in  the  quantity  of  money,  whether  the  money 
in  question  be  coin  or  paper.  The  increase  or  diminution 
in  the  quantity  of  money  does  not  affect  the  quantity  of 
capitaL  If  in  the  altered  distribution  of  this  money, 
some  get  more  or  get  less  of  the  capital  than  they 
otherwise  might  have  got,  is  this  a  reason  for  fancying 
that  all  other  persons  would  be  similarly  affected? 
Such  an  inference  might  be  presented  in  this  light: 
There  is  a  certain  quantity  of  capital.  Owing  to  a 
change  in  the  circulating  medium,  some  borrowers  get 
hold  of  a  larger  share  of  this  capital  than  before. 
Therefore  all  borrowers  get  more.  Or  some  borrowers 
get  less;  and  therefore  there  is  less  remaining  for 
others.  A  change  in  the  circulating  medium  may,  in 
the  course  of  its  progress,  be  simultaneous  with  other 
occurrences  affecting  the  quantity  of  capital  and  the 
rate  of  profit  But  the  altered  rate  of  interest,  if  any, 
would  be  occasioned  by  those  other  occurrences  and  not 
by  the  simultaneous  change  in  the  circulating  medium. 
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As  evidence  of  the  confiised  notions  afloat  on  money 
questions^  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  fostered  by 
pertinacity  in  abuse  of  language,  I  should  be  wrong  not 
to  ask  you  to  bestow  a  thought  upon  what  is  called  the 
"  money-market"    For  the  convenience  of  the  dealers, 
and  also  of  the  public  at  large,  purchases  and  sales  of 
particular  classes  of  commodities  are  not  uncommonly 
negotiated  and  made  at   or  near  special  centres  or 
markets,  which  take  the  names  of  the  classes  of  com- 
modities there  offered  for  sale.     Thus  we  have  com 
markets,  cattle  markets,  colonial  markets,  leather  mar- 
kets, and  coal  markets.     We  have  also  a  centre  for 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  annuities,  or   of  securities 
entitling  their  holders  to  dividends  or  interest,  and  for 
borrowing  and  lending  money  upon  thenu     All  these 
markets  have  one  feature  in  common.     Money,  or  the 
representative  of  money,  passes  £rom  the  purchaser  to 
the  seller.     In  each  particular  market  a  different  class 
of  commodities  passes  &om  the  seller  to  the  buyer. 
The  name  of  the  market,  as  might  be  expected,  is 
taken  from  the  articles  sold.     The  annuity  or  security 
market  stands  alone  as  an  exception  to  that  rule,  at  all 
events  when  treated  of  by  literary  men.    By  them  it 
is  called  the  ^^  money  market ; "  and  this  misnomer  lends 
its  support  to  sustain  the  delusion  that  the  value  of 
annuities  and  securities  is   affected   by  the   varying 
quantity  of  money,  and  not  by  the  varying  quantity 
of  capital  seeking  investment     Scarcely  a  week  passes 
without  the  repetition  of  the  cuckoo-note  of  the  effect 
produced  or  to  be  produced  on  the  value  of  securities 
by  the  arrival  or  expected  arrival,  or  by  the  departure 
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or  expected  departure^  of  large  amounts  of  the  precxons 
metals ;  and  in  spite  of  the  repeated  arrivals  and  depar* 
tares  of  those  metals  without  any  traceable  effect,  the 
cuckoo-note  is  sounded  as  unblushingly  and  perseyer- 
ingly  as  ever. 

You  have  studied  and  learned  to  understand  the 
principles  to  which  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  conform,  and  you  have  noted  how  regularly  the 
recurrence  of  certain  phenomena,  such  as  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  tides,  may  be  seen  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
varying  positions  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  in  regard  to 
the  earth.  But  you  must  be  extraordinarily  fortunate 
in  the  society — the  select  society — ^which  you  have 
been  surrounded  by,  if  your  ears  have  not  often  been 
tormented  by  expressions  of  hopes  and  fears  about 
changes  of  weather  dependent  upon  changes  of  the 
moon,  particularly  upon  the  hour  of  the  day  when  the 
appearances  of  new  and  full  moon  recur. 

The  talk  upon  those  subjects  that  one  is  condemned 
to  listen  to,  at  least  with  decorum,  originates,  of  course, 
in  ignorance — in  ignorance  advertising  itself  through 
the  habit  of  talking  upon  subjects  to  which  study  and 
reflection  have  never  been  applied.  You  are  sensible, 
even  with  your  attainments,  how  many  subjects  there 
are  upon  which  you  are  uninformed.  But  knowing 
where  you  are  ignorant,  you  know  when  to  maintain 
silence,  unless  you  break  it  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
information  from  those  who  have  turned  their  attention 
to  subjects  which  had  not  happened  to  come  within  the 
range  of  your  studies. 

The  quantity  of  superficial  and  irrelevant  jargon 
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current  on  the  subject  of  '*  money  matters  ^  is  no  doubt 
attributable  to  prevailing  ignorance.  This  ignorance, 
again,  may  be  traced  to  the  neglect  in  our  schools  and 
colleges  ot  the  kind  of  studies  that  you  have  been 
pursuing  with  me.  More  than  ordinary  diflSculties 
oppose  the  removal  of  ignorance  on  *^  money  matters." 
Its  victims  are  unconscious  of  the  bondage  in  which 
they  are  held.  It  is  strongly  intrenched  under  cover 
of  the  "confusion  of  tongues"  which  you  have  been 
reconnoitring*  This  fortification,  however,  is  not 
impregnable ;  and  ere  long  it  must  surrender  to 
assailants  disciplined  and  armed  as  you  are  destined 
to  be. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  compliment  you  here  upon  the 
steadiness  with  which  you  have  stuck  to  the  whole  of 
the  course  of  investigation  into  "  money,"  and  to  the 
attempts  which  we  have  been  making  together  to  clear 
it  from  the  ambiguous  and  contradictory  language, 
through  which  it  has  been  surrounded  with  difficulties 
insuperable  to  adult  supineness  not  previously  enlight- 
ened. These  studies  have  been  characterized  as  dry 
and  uninviting.  You,  happily,  have  learned  to  con- 
sider every  thing  attractive  that  is  likely  to  chase 
away  the  clouds  which  might  hide  the  truth,  dim 
clearness  of  understanding,  and  hence  widen  the  dis- 
tance which  separates  the  best  of  us  from  religious 
excellence. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

Present  state  and  prospects  of  society  as  respects  the  stock  of  wealth 
— Who  own  it  ?— The  apparent  possessors  of  wealth,  not  its  real 
owners— Annuities,  mortgages  and  landed  estate— Purchase,  sale 
and  transmission  of  these  titles  to  wealth — ^Worth  of  annuities, 
how  determined — ^Fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  interest,  their  causes 
and  consequences — Supply  and  demand  of  loanable  capital— 
Borrowers  and  lenders — ^Rates  of  interest,  as  they  prerail  in 
different  countries,  dependent  upon  the  differoit  rates  of  profit- 
Causes  and  consequences  of  these  different  ratea-— Impulse  and 
direction  given  to  the  migration  of  labourers  and  capitalists^  and 
to  the  transmission  of  capital — ^Facilities  organized  and  provided 
fbr  the  inyestment  of  capital  at  a  distance  from  the  control  of  its 
owners — ^Effect  of  all  these  operations  upon  the  indiTidnala  directly 
concerned,  on  the  land  of  their  birth,  on  the  land  of  their  adoption 
— Usury,  and  religious  teaching  of  bygone  times  in  regard  to  it- 
Importance  of  the  study  of  these  questions— Influence  of  the 
knowledge  thereby  acquired  upon  clearness  of  moral  perception, 
strength  of  moral  conviction,  and  hence  upon  right  conduct 

We  have  examined  together,  and  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince ourselves  what  kind  of  qualities  ought  to  prevail 
among  mankind  in  order  to  maintain  a  state  of  well- 
being.  We  have  passed  in  review  the  contrivances, 
the  contracts,  and  the  institutions  and  usages  through 
which  it  has  been  hoped  to  make  labour  more  and  more 
productive,  and  to  cause  wealth  to  be  so  distributed 
as  to  call  into  existence  those  qualities  allowed  to  be 
essential  to  the  general  well-being.  Nor  have  we 
omitted  to  give  that  attention  which  they  deserve  to 
the  educsttional  appliances  upon  which  the  first  develop- 
ment and  early  growth  of  intelligence,  and  of  good  habits 
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find  conduct  must  greatly  depend.  Let  us  now^  with 
the  aid  of  a  few  comprehensive  and  uniyersall j  accepted 
statements  of  fact,  have  before  us  a  picture — ^not  pre- 
tending to  merit  as  a  work  of  art,  but  claiming  con- 
fidence as  a  faithful  representation  of  the  actual  state 
of  things  in  our  own  country;  and  then  endeavour  to 
ascertain  how  far  what  is  desirable  in  that  state  may 
be  attributed  to  an  observance  of  the  rules  of  conduct 
which  have  appeared  to  us  most  conducive  to  well- 
being,  and  how  far  that  state  is  susceptible  of  amelio- 
ration, and  by  what  means. 

We  may  begin  by  noting  that  there  exists  among 
us  a  large  stock  of  wealth,  and  that  for  years  past 
this  stock  has  been  progressively  increasing,  and  still 
continues  to  increase.  This  increasing  stock  of  wealth 
can  be  traced  to  no  other  source  than  the  increasing 
intelligence  and  improving  conduct  and  habits  of  the 
people.  Among  those  who  possess  the  larger  shares 
of  this  wealth,  may  be  enumerated  the  more  intelligent 
and  better  conducted;  and  among  those  who  possess 
the  smaller  shares,  and  none  at  all,  may  be  enumerated 
the  less  intelligent,  the  ignorant,  and  the  ill-conducted. 
The  rights  of  property,  which  confer  upon  the  possessors 
of  property  the  power  of  disposing  of  it  during  their 
lives,  and  by  will  after  their  death,  to  whom  they 
please,  modify  somewhat  this  classification  of  those 
who  possess  the  larger  and  smaller  shares  of  wealth; 
although  not  so  much  as  is  sometimes  imagined,  for 
the  ignorant,  wasteful,  and  profligate  inheritors  of  wealth 
part  from  it  to  their  better  conducted  neighbours  with 
marvellous  rapidity. 
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The  various  kinds  of  wealth,  and  the  portioiis  pos* 
sessed  by  different  indiTidnals,  are  estimated  in  money. 
Wealth,  in  common,  but  not  commendable  phraseology, 
is  talked  of  as  money ;  although  it  must  be  obvious  to 
anybody  that  the  money  of  such  a  country  as  ours  can 
scarcely  be  the  one-thousandth  part  of  its  wealth. 

We  may  next  note  that  the  apparent  possessors  of 
wealth  are  not  always  the  real  possessors  of  it;  and, 
sometimes,  are  the  possessors  of  a  portion  only.  The 
farmers,  for  instance,  who  have  just  gathered  in  their 
harvest,  and  see  around  them  their  numerous  ricks  of 
com  and  stacks  of  hay,  besides  their  flocks  of  sheep 
and  herds  of  cattle,  know  that  out  of  the  value  of  these 
they  have  to  pay  the  rent  due  to  their  landlords.  Some 
of  them  may  be  working  their  farms  with  the  aid  (rf 
borrowed  capital,  and  they  must  pay  interest  for  this, 
as  well  as  rent  for  the  land ;  and  at  the  aj^inted  time 
they  must  repay  the  capital  also.  In  like  manner,  the 
manufacturer  or  shipowner  may  have  borrowed  upon 
the  security  of  his  factory  or  ship,  and,  accordingly, 
is  only  part  proprietor  of  the  wealth  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  factory  or  ship.  The  fitting  of  the  ship, 
and  the  raw  material  to  be  manufactured,  may  be 
bought  on  credit ;  and,  if  so,  out  of  the  freight  to  be 
earned,  and  the  finished  fabric  to  be  disposed  of,  the 
debt  contracted  has  to  be  liquidated.  In  all  these  cases, 
the  creditors,  although  not  apparently,  are,  in  reality, 
the  possessors  of  part  of  the  apparent  wealth  of  the 
shipowner  or  manufacturer. 

There  are  very  few  of  our  large  industrial  companies 
which  are  not  partly  worjiing  with  the  assistance  of 
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borrowed  capital.  The  railway,  dock  and  canal  com- 
panies, are  almost  all  imder  large  obligations  to  pay 
interest  on  borrowed  capital,  and  eventually  to  repay 
what  they  have  borrowed.  The  apparent  proprietors, 
therefore,  of  the  whole  visible  capital  are  not  its 
exclusive  proprietors,  but  proprietors  subject  to  the 
prior  claims  of  those  who  have  lent  the  borrowed 
capitaL 

The  landlords  or  proprietors  of  land  to  whom  their 
tenants  have  to  pay  rent  conformably  to  the  terms  of 
the  lease  or  agreement  under  which  they  hold,  are 
often  only  part  proprietors  of  the  revenue  which  is 
paid  by  the  tenants.  If  the  rental  of  an  estate  be 
1,000Z.,  and  its  proprietor,  whether  to  indulge  in 
extravagance  or  to  make  provision  for  some  members 
of  his  family,  shall  have  borrowed  10,000iL  on  mort- 
gage  at  4  per  cent  per  annum,  his  income,  after  having 
parted  with  that  10,000Z.  is  only  600L  He  is,  in  reality, 
only  part  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  which  he  is  nomi- 
nally sole  owner. 

The  merchants,  wholesale  and  retail  traders,  and 
carriers  and  shipowners,  under  whose  names,  and  in 
whose  warehouses  and  shops,  trucks  and  vessels,  the 
larger  part  of  the  merchandise  is  held,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  trustees,  rather  than  the  proprietors  of  it, 
responsible  for  its  safe  custody,  sometimes  liable  for  loss 
from  deterioration  in  its  quality  or  from  fall  of  price, 
but  besides,  they  may  be  under  acceptance  for  its 
original  cost,  and  looking  to  the  sale  of  the  merchandise 
for  the  means  of  fulfilling  their  engagements. 

In  addition  to  all  the  titles  to  participate  in  the 
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aggregate  wealth  of  the  eoznmnmtjr  ccmferred  by  the 
mntual  agreements  and  contracts  between  individnak 
acting  either  separately  or  in  assodaticm^  another  title 
exists,  which  has  its  origin  in  the  debt  contracted  by 
Gbvernment  in  the  name  of  the  nation*  Ton  know, 
of  course,  that  we  have  a  national  debt  of  abont  eight 
hondred  million  pounds,  the  annual  interest  payable  (m 
which  is  about  twenty-four  millions  of  pounds.  Oar 
national  debt  has  been  swelled  to  this  magnitude  by 
repeated  borrowings.  Means  have  been  required  by 
successive  Grovemments  for  what  they  considered 
national  purposes ;  and,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  it 
was  thought  more  advisable  to  obtain  those  means  by 
borrowing,  than  by  taxation.  The  loans  contracted 
from  time  to  time  have  made  up  the  large  total  of  debt 
which  we  now  have ;  and  so  long  as  it  remains  unpaid, 
it  is  necessary  to  raise  by  taxes  24,000,0002.  annually 
to  pay  the  interest  The  terms  on  which  the  debt  has 
been  contracted  are  peculiar  in  this  respect.  The  nation 
is  not  bound  to  pay  either  the  whole  debt  or  any  part  of 
it  at  any  stipulated  period;  but  for  all  that  remains 
unpaid,  they  must  continue  to  pay  the  interest  agreed 
upon. 

It  so  happens,  and  we  shall  presently  see  why,  that 
the  creditors  of  the  nation  are  mostly  individuals  form- 
ing a  portion  of  the  nation.  They  stand  in  this  position 
as  regards  the  conununity  of  which  they  are  members: 
they  are  entitled,  each  according  to  his  share  of  the 
debt,  to  perpetual  annuities,  chargeable  upon  the  aggre- 
gate wealth  of  the  community.  The  various  parties 
who  hold  the  wealth  have  to  part,  according  to  some 
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rule  or  scale  settled  by  law,  with  so  much  thereof  in 
taxes  as  will  suffice  to  pay  these  annuities.  The  sum 
total  of  these  annuities  is  divided  into  all  kinds  of 
amounts,  and  distributed  from  hand  to  hand  by  gift,  or 
legacy,  or  sale,  at  the  will  of  the  parties  possessing 
titles  to  it  for  the  time  being.  The  readiness  with 
which  sales  and  purchases  of  Government  annuities  can 
be  effected  a«ts,  for  the  individuals  concerned,  nearly 
the  same  as  if  the  principal  were  claimable  from  the 
Government.  The  proprietor,  for  instance,  of  l,000t 
three  per  cent,  stock,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  a 
perpetual  annuity  of  30Z.,  may  sell  it  for  l,000t,  or 
800Z,,  or  any  intermediate  sum,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  market ;  and  which  sum  may  be  either  more  or 
less  than  what  he  gave  for  it  Supposing  the  proprietors 

ment  of  the  annuities  is  a  transfer  merely,  through  the 
taxes,  of  a  portion  of  the  wealth  annually  produced  from 
one  set  of  individuals  to  another ;  the  country,  or  aggre-^ 
gate  community,  being  none  the  poorer  for  it,  although 
it  was  so  much  the  poorer  for  the  expenditure  on 
account  of  which  the  debt  was  contracted. 

All  the  titles,  which  we  have  just  enumerated,  to 
shares  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  neither  add  to  nor 
take  from  the  total  of  that  wealth.  They  may  create 
impediments  to  industrial  proceedings,  and  therefore 
make  it  de^able  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  bor- 
rowing ;  but  where  some  of  a  nation  owe  what  others 
are  entitled  to,  the  quantity  of  wealth  is  not  affected. 
Where  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  possess  titles  to 
annuities   payable  by  other  countaies^  these  annuities 
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form  an  addition  to  their  income  over  and  above  the 
wealth  everywhere  around  them.  In  like  manner,  when 
the  inhabitants  of  any  coimtry  have  become  indebted 
to  other  countries,  or  entered  into  engagements  to  pay 
annuities,  or  annual  interest,  such  liabilities  must  be 
deducted  from  the  wealth  visible  aroimd  them,  in  esti- 
mating their  actual  possessions. 

The  transfers  of  property,  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
annuities,  loans  from  individuals  and  nations  to  one 
another,  in  obedience  to  the  shifting  wants  and  varying 
inclinations  of  the  parties  concerned,  are  of  everyday 
occurrence.  The  manner  of  conducting  them  may 
affect  the  happiness  of  numbers  directly  and  indirectly. 
The  young  persons  who  early  in  life  make  small  de- 
posits in  savings-banks,,  and  the  great  capitalists  who 
are  busily  engaged  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  bills  of 
exchange  and  annuities,  and  in  the  contracting  of  loans, 
the  proprietors  of  estates  and  annuities  who  wish  to 
exchange  them  for  capital,  in  order  to  engage  in  indus- 
trial operations,  and  the  retiring  men  of  business  who 
are  anxious  to  wind  up  their  concerns,  and  to  invest 
their  capital  in  annuities  or  landed  estate,  are  all  deeply 
interested  in  imderstanding  what  they  are  really  about 
They  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  consciousness 
that  they  are  blindly  complying  with  practices  which 
prevailed  among  their  predecessors,  and  are  kept:  up 
by  their  contemporaries.  They  ought  to  be  anxious  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  probable  consequences  of 
their  transactions,  not  only  as  they  may  affect  their  own 
individual  welfare,  but  also  that  of  society.  While  in 
the  dark  about  such  matters,  especially  if  wilfully  so 
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how  can  they  be  considered  as  moral  agents — ^as  persons 
with  any  conscientious  scruples  as  to  what  they  ought 
to  do,  and  what  they  ought  not  to  do,  what  they  may 
accept  and  what  they  may  decline,  in  the  perfect 
assurance  of  neglecting  no  duty,  or  of  committing  no 
offence  against  society  ? 

To  throw  light  upon  all  the  complicated  transactions 
to  which  we  have  just  referred,  we  must  trace  them 
back  to  the  motives  in  which  they  originate.  As  they 
all  resolve  themselves  into  borrowing  and  lending,  we 
may  ask.  Why  do  people  lend?  To  obtain  interest. 
Why  do  people  borrow  ?  To  obtain  a  profit  over  and 
above  the  interest  which  they  pay,  or  to  fulfil  some 
engagement  which  they  have  entered  into,  or  to 
furnish  the  means  of  some  outlay  or  expenditure. 
What  determines  the  rate  of  interest?  and  ought  any 
limit  to  be  placed  to  what  should  be  exacted  on  the  one 
hand,  or  acceded  to  on  the  other?  These  questions 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered  without  seme  little 
previous  inquiry. 

If  some  rate  of  interest  had  been  settled  between 
borrowers  and  lenders,  could  anything  occur  to  disturb 
that  rate?  Let  ua  suppose,  for  example,  while  bor- 
rowers and  lenders  were  contracting  loans  at  an  interest 
of  about  five  per  cent  per  annum,  that  the  number  of 
lenders  were  to  be  increased,  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  amount  of  capital  to  be  lent,  other  things 
remaining  the  same ;  or  that  the  number  of  borrowers 
were  to  be  diminished — ^would  not  the  rate  of  interest 
fall?  On  the  otheif  hand,  if  the  number  of  lenders 
were  to  be  diminished^  or  the  number  of  borrowers  to 
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be  increased^  would  not  the  rate  of  interest  rlie  ?  May 
we  not,  then,  as  the  first  step  in  our  investigation,  con- 
clude that  the  rate  of  interest  will  fluctuate  with  the 
number  of  the  borrowers  and  lenders,  rising  as  the 
number  of  the  former  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  latter 
increases,  and  falling  as  it  decreases?  Differently 
expressed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  rate  of  interest  will 
be  determined  by  the  supply  and  demand  of  loanable 
capitaL 

Very  great  fluctuations  have  been  known  to  occur  in 
most  parts  of  the  world  in  the  supply  and  demand  of 
loanable  capital,  with  corresponding  fluctuations  in  the 
rate  of  interest  The  supply  of  loanable  capital  has 
been  known  to  be  so  much  in  excess  of  the  demand  as 
to  procure  from  borrowers  less  than  two  per  cent,  per 
annum.  At  other  times,  in  the  same  part  of  the  worlds 
the  demand  has  been  so  much  in  excess  of  the  supply, 
as  to  cause  interest  to  be  offered  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  eight  per  cent  per  annum. 

These  fluctuations  in  the  rates  of  interest  obtainable 
for  loans  of  capital  are  often  spoken  of  as  fluctimtioiis 
in  the  value  of  money.  Of  course,  this  is  one  instance, 
among  many  others,  of  misuse  of  language.  But  it 
ought  to  be  noted  and  guarded  against  We  must  live 
in  the  world  as  it  is,  and  familiarize  ourselves  with 
the  language  that  is  spoken  around  ns.  Once  alive  to 
the  fact,  that  the  "  value  of  money,"  in  common  par- 
lance, means  two  different  things — sometimes,  the 
quantity  of  commodities  obtainable  in  exchange  for  it, 
and  at  other  times  the  rate  of  interest  obtainable  for  a 
loan  of  capital  estimated  in  money,  we  are  preserved 
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from  the  danger^  and  have  only  to  complain  of  the 
inconvenience,  of  an  ambiguous  language.  Very  little 
practice  will  render  us  expert  in  detecting  and  ex- 
posing the  erroneous  conclusions  which  are  formed  and 
sheltered  under  this  slovenly  use  of  language,  and 
enable  us  to  profit  by  the  evidences  abundantly  ofiered 
to  us  of  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest,  simultaneously 
with  a  fall  in  the  value  of  money  or  a  rise  of  prices, 
and  vice  versa;  or,  according  to  those  who  delight  in 
mystification,  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money  concurrently 
with  a  fall  in  its  value. 

For  the  purpose  of  our  own  investigations,  and  to 
assist  in  expediting  them  to  sure  conclusions,  we  need 
but  note  this  double-dealing  in  words  to  avoid  it. 
Adulteration  is  practised  on  the  words  that  i^ue  from 
the  mouth,  as  well  as  on  the  food  which  goes  into  it 
We  should  arm  ourselves  with  tests  for  its  discovery, 
and  with  antidotes  against  its  deleterious  eflPects,  while 
we  rigorously  abstain  from  poisoning  or  misleading 
others  by  its  use. 

Let  us  now  ask.  Does  anything  exercise  a  controlling 
infiuence  over  these  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  interest  ? 
When  the  rate  of  interest  is  unusually  low,  is  anything 
likely  to  raise  it?  Or  when  it  is  unusually  high,  is 
anything  likely  to  lower  it?  The  answer  to  these 
questions  is  not  attended  with  any  difficulty.  The 
industrial  world  is  peopled  with  individuals  selling 
their  own  labour  and  lending  their  own  capitals,  with 
individuals  employing  their  own  capitsd  exclusively, 
and  with  individuals  employing  the  capital  which  they 
have   borrowed    as  well    as  their  own.      When    the 
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prevailing  rate  of  interest  is  yerjr  low  in  comparison 
with  the  computed  rate  of  profit,  is  there  not  an 
inducement  held  out  to  those  who  sell  their  labour 
and  lend  their  capital  to  withdraw  their  loans  and 
employ  their  own  capital?  and  to  those  who  have 
not  hitherto  borrowed  capital  to  do  so,  and  to  those 
who  are  employing  borrowed  capital  to  borrow  more  ? 
Wlien  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest  is  very  high 
compared  with  the  computed  rate  of  profit,  is  there  not 
an  inducement  to  capitalists  who  have  been  borrowing 
to  repay  some  portion  of  the  capital  held  by  them  on 
loan  ?  and  to  those  who  might  be  considering  whether 
to  lend  their  capital  or  to  employ  it,  to  decide  in  favour 
of  the  first,  and  to  those  who  have  their  capital  lent  out 
at  inter^t,  to  leave  it  undisturbed?  Is  it  not  self- 
evident  that  the  perpetual  action  of  such  inducements 
must  tend  to  establish  some  proportion  between  the  rate 
of  interest  and  the  rate  of  profit?  Should  we  not 
expect  to  find,  amid  all  the  fluctuations  in  the  rates  of 
interest  and  profit,  that  the  rates  of  the  former  will 
always  be  less  than  those  of  the  latter  ?  and  that  where 
the  rates  of  profit  are  higher  or  lower  than  elsewhere, 
there  the  rates  of  interest  will  be  higher  or  lower  also  ? 
In  an  extraordinary  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
constituting  what  is  called  a  commercial  crisis,  where 
profuse  expenditure  and  an  ignorant  and  reckless  con- 
tracting of  engagements  have  prevailed  to  such  an 
extent  as  largely  to  increase  the  number  of  borrowers, 
the  urgent  demand  for  means  to  fulfil  engagements,  from 
which  there  is  no  escape  except  in  borrowing  or  bank- 
ruptcy, may  cause  the  rate  of  interest  for  a  time  to 
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reach  a  climax  far  exceeding  any  conceivable  rate  of 
profit  A  bad  harvest  or  a  succession  of  bad  harvests, 
bringing  disappointment  to  the  hopes  of  those  who  were 
anticipating  the  usual  increase  to  capital  and  its  replace- 
ment at  all  events,  would  diminish  the  capital  available 
for  loans  while  the  urgency  of  borrowers  might  be  on 
the  increase.  The  reaction  from  such  a  state  of  things, 
when  capitalists  have  called  in  much  of  their  outlying 
capital,  which  they  ofier  on  loan  while  their  own  future 
operations  are  still  undecided,  may  for  a  tune  reduce 
the  rate  of  interest  to  the  lowest  which  will  compensate 
for  the  trouble  of  making  a  loan*  A  good  harvest  or  a 
succession  of  good  harvests,  occurring  while  the  number 

capital  available  for  loans,  would  still  further  strengthen 
the  tendency  towards  a  minimum  rate  of  interest.  But 
when  these  two  opposite  and  necessarily  short-lived 
states  of  things  have  passed  away,  must  not  the  rate  of 
interest  be  determmed  in  some  measure  by  the  rate  of 
profit?  May  we  not  say  that  in  countries  where  the 
rates  of  profit  are  highest,  there  th^  rates  of  interest 
will  be  highest  also  ? 

So  clearly  does  this  necessary  connection  between  the 
rate  of  interest  obtainable  on  loans  and  the  rate  of  profit 
presumed  upon  seem  to  be  established,  that  when  we 
know  the  prevailing  rates  of  interest  in  different  coun- 
tries, we  seem  to  know  also  approximately  the  compara- 
tive rates  of  profit  in  those  countries.  It  will  not  be 
disputed  for  a  moment  that  the  average  rate  of  interest 
in  the  Eastern  provinces  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  that  in  England,  while  the  prevail- 
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ing  rate  in  the  far  west  and  California,  and  also  in  the 
Australian  colonies  is  still  larger.  Is  there  reasonable 
ground^  independently  of  these  rates  of  interest,  for 
concluding  that  the  rates  of  profit  in  these  different 
countries  vary  in  something  like  the  same  proportion? 

There  are  such  grounds.  In  long  settled  and  fully 
occupied  countries,  every  addition  made  to  capital— 
every  improved  industrial  arrangement  is  accompanied 
by  what,  in  some  respects,  may  be  considered  a  disability 
— a  disability  of  procuring  additional  land  equal  in 
fertility  to  that  already  under  cultivation.  All  over  the 
United  States,  there  is  abundance  of  land  of  great 
fertility  awaiting  the  application  of  new  capital  as  fast 
as  it  is  created ;  and  in  the  tkr  west,  Califomia,  Aus- 
tralia, and  other  countries  similarly  circumstanced, 
there  is  land  of  indefinite  extent  promising  undiminished 
returns  to  the  enterprising  capitalists  who  can  be  led  to 
sever  the  ties  of  kindred  and  country  in  order  to  reap 
the  abundant  harvests  placed  within  their  reach.  These 
causes  of  the  smaller  and  larger  rates  of  profit  among 
different  people  nearly  on  a  par  in  industrial  qualifi- 
cations, some  inhabiting  fully  occupied  countries,  some 
inhabiting  partially  occupied  countries,  and  others 
inhabiting  countries  where  the  land  may  almost  be  said 
to  be  wholly  unappropriated,  need  only  to  be  pointed  out 
Their  sufficiency  to  accoimt  for  the  effects  attributed  to 
them,  scarcely  admits  of  being  questioned  by  any  truth- 
ful inquirer,  let  the  scrutinizing  spirit  in  which  he 
examines  the  chain  of  causation  be  ever  so  rigorous. 

This  marked  excess  in  the  prevailing  rates  of  profit 
and  interest  in  partially  occupied  countries,  above  those 
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in  the  folly  occupied,  disturbed  as  they  both  are  by 
the  fluctuating  wants  of  borrowers  and  lenders,  gives 
a  special  direction  to  the  intercourse  between  the 
capitalists  of  these  countries.  The  capitalists  of  the 
former  borrow  ifrom  those  of  the  latter.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  commerce  between 
the  two  sets  of  people  is  supplied  by  the  latter,  who 
are  glad  to  receive  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  what 
could  be  obtained,  and,  therefore,  would  be  insisted 
upon  by  the  former.  An  annuity  of  three  pounds  per 
annum  in  London,  of  five  pounds  in  New  York,  and  of 
eight  pounds  in  Sydney  might  be  purchased  for  the 
same  sum.  Can  we  expect,  then,  that  the  capitalists 
of  New  York  and  Sydney  should  invest  their  capitals 
in  London,  or  that  the  capitalists  of  London  should  not 
be  tempted  to  transmit  some  portions  of  their  capital 
for  investment  in  New  York  and  Sydney?  The  facts 
are  in  harmony  with  what  we  should  be  led  to  antici- 
pate from  the  respective  circumstances  of  the  countries 
in  which  these  marts  of  commerce  are  situated.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  California,  and 
Australia,  except  in  peculiarly  exceptional  instances, 
are  not  proprietors  of  our  national  annuities,  of  our 
railway,  dock,  or  municipal  bonds,  whereas  the  inhabi- 
tants of  England  are  large  proprietors  of  all  these 
securities  in  the  other  countries  mentioned,  besides 
supplying  the  larger  portion  of  the  capital  with  which 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  these  countries  is 
conducted. 

At  the  epoch  of  civilization  which  we  have  reached, 
man  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  citizen  of  the  world, 

c  c 
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as  well  as  the  member  of  a  particular  commnnlty. 
Now-a-days  we  behold  an  emigration  from  Europe^ 
exceeding  300^000  people  annually,  to  the  partially 
occupied  lands  of  America  and  Australia.  What 
young  person  can  say  to  himself,  I  shall  not  during 
my  life  be  summoned  to  emigrate  with  my  family,  or 
to  weigh  the  proposals  of  some  of  my  children  or 
dependents  to  emigrate,  or  to  countenance  or  discoun- 
tenance similar  intentions  in  others?  Ought  he  not 
to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
bable consequences  of  this  gigantic  movement,  unparal- 
leled in  history,  to  the  individuals  engaged  in  it,  to 
the  communities  of  which  they  are  members,  and  to 
the  whole  human  race?  The  individuals  who  go  as 
labourers  —do  they  not  see  a  promise  of  higher  wages, 
since  the  land  which  they  seek  possesses  a  smaller 
number  of  labourers  in  proportion  to  its  capital  than 
the  land  which  they  quit  ?  The  capitalists  who  accom- 
pany them — do  they  not  observe  a  larger  productive 
power  attached  to  capital  in  the  land  of  their  adoption 
than  is  attached  to  the  same  capital  in  their  native 
land  ?  Are  not  these  results,  to  labourers  and  capi- 
talists, partly  derivable  from  that  rapidity,  frequency, 
and  security  of  intercourse,  which  while  it  enables 
them  to  better  their  own  condition,  enables  them  also 
to  benefit  the  land  of  their  birth  by  an  interchange  of 
the  commodities  which  each  country  can  produce  with 
comparative  facility  ? 

Besides  the  labourers  and  capitalists  who  go  forth, 
and  who,  of  course,  are  on  the  spot  to  perform  their 
own   duties  and  to   protect  their  property   from  loss 
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through  those  who  might  neglect  theirs,  capital  is  also 
tempted  to  go  forth  on  trusty  unaccompanied  by  its 
proprietors  whose  engagements  and  affections  keep  them 
at  home.  Can  they  venture  to  employ  this  capital 
with  the  same  prospect  of  profit  as  if  they  were  on  the 
spot  ?  Can  they  bestow  the  adequate  superintendence  ? 
Can  they  readily  adapt  its  direction  to  shifting  circum- 
stances as  they  arise  ?  Beyond  the  pale  of  commercial 
operations,  where  firms  have  partners  and  confidential 
agents  in  both  countries,  the  vigilance  and  promptitude 
requisite  for  success  would  be  impossible.  A  railway 
in  Australia,  for  example,  clearly  capable  of  yielding 
ten  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  embarked  in  it,  would 
not  be  undertaken  by  capitalists  there  if  they  could 
earn  twelve  per  cent  in  agriculture,  sheep-farming,  and 
gold-digging,  unless  other  capital  could  be  attracted 
to  co-operate  with  theirs.  In  England,  there  may  be 
capitalists  who  have  never  earned  more  than  eight  per 
cent.,  however  gladly  they  would  at  any  time  have 
shown  their  predilection  for  ten  per  cent  But,  per- 
sonally, they  are  tied  at  home,  and  fear  to  risk  their 
capital  on  works  which  they  cannot  supervise.  There 
seems  to  be  some  difficulty  in  the  way  of  constructing 
the  railroad.     Is  it  insuperable  ? 

No.  The  resources  of  modem  industrial  science  have 
bridged  over  this  difficulty.  In  England,  besides  the 
capitalists  who  are  earning  eight  per  cent  profit,  there 
are  others  who  are  in  the  daily  practice  of  lending 
capital  for  less  than  Jive  per  cent  interest  on  good 
security,  and  who  would  welcome  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  dw?  per  cent    The  railroad  is  projected.    One- 
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half  of  the  requisite  capital  is  subscribed  by  the 
Australian  capitalists,  and  the  other  half  is  borrowed  on 
the  security  of  the  earnings  of  the  whole  line  firom 
capitalists  in  England  at  six  per  cent  The  railway 
being  successful — that  is,  answering  at  least  to  the 
estimates  which  preceded  its  projection — the  capitalists 
in  Australia  earn  fourteen  per  cent.,  and  those  in 
England  receive  six  per  cent  interest,  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  both ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Australia  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  a  railway,  which,  in  the  order  of  develop- 
ment of  their  own  unaided  resources,  they  might  have 
been  deprived  of  for  years. 

If  the  Government  in  Australia,  which,  of  course,  is 
able  to  pledge  the  property  of  the  entire  community, 
and  thereby  to  raise  the  security  greatly  in  the  estima- 
tion of  lenders  at  a  distance,  were  to  profier  their 
guarantee,  the  capital  from  England  might  be  borrowed 
at  Jive  per  cent.,  and  then  the  earnings  fi:om  the  line 
would  yield  a  profit  of  fifteen  per  cent  to  Australian 
capital,  after  paying  an  interest  of  five  per  cent  to 
the  English  capitalists.  Or,  if  for  every  lOOL  AustraKan 
capital  subscribed  200Z.  English  were  borrowed,  the 
Australian  capital  would  earn  twenty  per  cent.,  and 
the  English  lOZ.  for  200Z.,  or  five  per  cent,  as  before. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  the  range  of  topics  growing 
out  of  the  practice  of  transferring  capital  from  hand 
to  hand,  and  from  place  to  place,  I  ought  to  warn  you 
that  the  conclusions  at  which  you  have  arrived,  are 
greatly  at  variance  with  those  which  prevailed  widely 
in  this  country  only  a  few  years  ago.  When  one  set 
of  opinions  have  been  abandoned  for  another  of  quite 
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an  opposite  charater,  it  may  still  be  useful  to  bestow 
a  retrospective  and  cursory  glance  at  the  grounds  on 
which  the  discarded  opinions  were  held.  Money-lenders 
(for  the  term  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  remote 
ages)  used  not  to  be  looked  upon  with  much  favour. 
Men  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  did  not,  as  now, 
associate  on  a  level  with  landowners,  military  and 
naval  men,  and  members  of  the  so-called  learned  pro- 
fessions. The  borrowers  were  the  needy  of  these  latter 
classes — ^men  who,  for  purposes  of  expenditure,  mort- 
gaged their  estates,  or  borrowed  on  their  personal 
security.  The  lenders  were  wealthy  merchants  and 
dealers,  to  whom  the  needy  applied  for  loans.  The 
security  and  character  of  the  applicants  were  ifrequently 
not  of  the  best,  and  the  legal  process  for  recovery  not 
of  the  easiest,  the  safest,  nor  the  cheapest  The  rates 
of  interest  insisted  upon,  and  reluctantly  yielded,  were, 
at  times,  as  you  would  expect,  very  high.  Disreputable 
borrowers  brought  forth  disreputable  lenders ;  and  then 
the  rates  were  higher,  and  the  transax^tions  such  as 
would  scarcely  bear  the  light  even  in  those  days. 
Needy  and  disreputable  borrowers  met  with  more 
sympathy  than  rich  and  disreputable  lenders.  A  dis- 
honest spendthrift  is  talked  of,  to  this  day,  with  less 
severity  than  the  man  who  is  dishonest  enough  to  trust 
him  and  help  him  to  the  consummation  of  the  ruin 
towards  which  he  is  rushing.  An  outcry  was  raised 
against  extortionate  rates  of  interest  The  legislature 
listened  to  the  outcry,  and  enacted  a  law,  limiting  the 
rate  of  interest  to  five  per  cent  A  name — ^^  usury,"  was 
applied  to  stamp  the  illegality  of  any  rate  higher  than 
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five  per  cent  That  word  is  now  nearly  obsolete.  In 
those  times,  a  usurer  was  pointed  at  as  something 
worse  than  a  law-breaker.  A  man  suspected  of  usury 
was  much  less  tolerated  than  the  smuggler.  He  was 
held  up  to  scorn,  and  denoimced  from  the  pulpit  as 
a  sinner. 

Usury  may  henceforward  take  rank  with  heresy  and 
witchcraft,  among  those  foot-prints  recorded  and  pre- 
served in  history,  which  serve  to  mark  the  tortuous 
and  thorny  path  through  which  man  has  groped  his 
way  out  of  darkness  towards  the  light,  the  comfort 
of  which  he  is  partially  enjoying,  and  the  decreasing 
distance  and  growing  brilliancy  of  which  cheer  him 
in  his  progress  onward. 

No  class  derives  greater  support  from  the  improved 
intelligence  of  the  present,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  past,  than  the  class  of  religious  teachers.  No  class 
is  destined  to  share  more  largely  in  the  benefits  of  the 
further  growth  of  intelligence  which  awaits  us.  For 
it  would  be  unpardonable  to  confound  those  who  do 
equal  credit  to  their  calling,  and  to  the  advanced 
civilization  of  their  age,  with  others  whose  only  notion 
of  religious  excellence  is  to  cling  with  febrile  tenacity 
to  incoherent  interpretations  of  doctrine,  alike  deroga- 
tory to  Divine  goodness  and  wisdom,  and  obstructive 
of  human  improvement 

History  has  preserved  to  the  religious  teacher  of 
the  present  day  records  of  the  wanderings  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  mazes  of  error  and  superstition.  During 
the  dark  ages,  heresy  and  schism,  usury  and  witch- 
craft;, were  classed  with  murder  and  other  atrocities 
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among  the  deadly  sins,  punished  with  equal  severity 
on  earth,  and  represented  as  less  likely  to  be  forgiven 
in  heaven. 

The  youthful  student,  so  far  from  having  been 
encouraged  to  examine  courageously  and  earnestly, 
and  yet  modestly  and  cautiously,  so  as  to  qualify 
himself  to  distinguish  readily  and  clearly  the  true 
from  the  false,  the  good  from  the  bad,  the  religious 
from  the  superstitious,  was  checked  and  frightened  at 
the  very  threshold  of  his  studies.  His  religious 
teachers  used  every  effort  to  bind  him  down  not  to 
depart  from  the  ways  of  thinking  of  his  fathers ;  and 
made  him  swear  to  the  conclusions  which  he  would 
arrive  at,  before  permitting  him  to  enter  upon  his 
studies. 

The  brighter  and  better  grounded  faith  of  these 
times  is  leading  religious  teachers  into  safer  paths. 
They  know  that  truth,  and  particularly  religious  truth, 
can  only  be  adequately  taught  by  inclining  the  young, 
the  ignorant,  and  the  inexperienced,  to  exercise  their 
understandings,  by  carefully  bringing  before  them  the 
facts  and  phenomena  of  life,  from  which  the  different 
kinds  of  conduct  will  not  be  omitted ;  and  then  pointing 
out  the  methods  by  which  they  may  learn  to  dis^ 
tinguish  for  themselves  the  good  and  the  bad,  the 
religious  and  the  irreligious.  By  this  kind  of  exercise, 
in  defiance  of  mistaken  religious  instruction,  it  was  that 
a  few  among  our  forefathers  were  able  to  raise  them- 
selves out  of  heathenism,  and  gradually  to  abandon 
superstitions  which  could  not  but  cling  to  a  barbarous 
people,  whatever  religion  might  be  offeree!  to  them.    By 
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|K»rseveraiice  in  this  exercise,  with  the  help  of  the 
better  methods  of  modem  religious  instructors,  we 
are  beginning  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  the  true 
beauties  of  holiness,  and  to  discover  the  means  by  which 
these  beauties  shall  be  brought  to  act  most  effectually 
upon  men  in  the  improvement  of  their  conduct  towards 
one  another. 

We  may  accept  as  another  evidence  of  the  improved 
religious  teaching  of  our  times,  in  addition  to  the  many 
already  cited,  the  doctrines  inculcated  in  regard  to  what 
constitutes  a  religious  disposition  of  capitaL  It  is  not, 
as  represented  formerly  under  the  epithet  *^  usury," 
the  higher  rate  of  interest  which  makes  the  loan  of 
capital  sinful,  or  the  lower  rate  which  stamps  it  as 
religious.  The  sinfulness  of  the  transaction  is  to  be 
judged  by  tlie  purpose  for  which  the  loan  is  con- 
tracted, and  if  that  purpose  be  a  good  one,  the  larger 
the  rate  of  interest  the  lender  obtains,  the  more  skil- 
fully does  he  manage  his  own  business,  and  the  more 
successfully  does  he  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  society. 

As  there  remain  sin  and  wickedness  enough  in  the 
world  to  demand  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  intelligence 
and  devotion  in  the  gift  of  reUgious  teachers,  are  we 
not  right  in  affirming  that  no  class  has  gained  more 
than  theirs  by  the  increased  light  of  the  age  ?  They 
are  relieved  from  that  pernicious  perversion  of  religious 
authority,  and  from  that  waste  of  precious  religious 
power  into  which  they  were  unconsciously  led  while 
warring  against  witchcraft,  heresy,  and  usury.  They 
are  left  at  liberty  to  concentrate  all  their  efforts  against 
undeniable  and  deadly  sins,  many  of  which  they  have 
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hitherto  noticed  too  little^  and  some  of  them  scarcely 
at  all. 

For  the  same  reason  that  the  rate  of  interest  is  low 
and  the  worth  of  annuities  large  in  fiilly  occupied 
countries,  compared  with  what  they  are  in  those  partially 
occupied  by  people  similarly  advanced  in  civilization, 
the  value  of  landed  estate  is  also  high.  In  fact,  the 
purchase  of  landed  estate  resembles,  in  many  respects, 
that  of  an  annuity.  Assuming  the  rates  of  interest  in 
England,  New  York,  and  Australia,  to  be  respectively 
three,  five,  and  eight  per  cent,  is  it  not  obvious  that 
an  estate  yielding  a  rental  of  1201  which  in  England 
was  worth  4,0001,  might  in  New  York  be  worth  no 
more  than  2,4001,  and  in  Australia  only  1,5001? 
There  is  another  reason  why  landed  property,  similar 
in  fertility  and  in  the  number  of  acres,  should  be  more 
valuable  in  fully  occupied  coimtries.  The  inability  to 
procure  additional  land  of  a  high  order  of  fertility  has 
driven  cultivators  to  submit  to  the  lower  profits  obtain- 
able from  the  cultivation  of  land  which  would  be 
entirely  neglected  in  countries  where  fertile  land  is  to 
be  had  in  abundance,  and  has  caused  the  rent  of  the 
more  fertile  land  to  be  greatly  increased.  Not  only, 
therefore,  is  landed  property,  comparing  rental  with 
rental,  vastly  more  valuable  in  the  old  than  in  the  new 
country,  but  it  is  still  more  valuable,  if  we  compare 
acre  with  acre  of  similar  fertility. 

We  have  now  enough  before  us,  to  enable  us  to  enter 
upon  a  comprehensive  examination  of  the  kind  of 
knowledge  and  habits  requisite  to  qualify  those  who  are 
engaged  in  directing  and  borrowing  and  lending  capital, 
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to  do  80  with  benefit  to  themselves  and  with  advantage 
to  society.  It  is  evidently  a  work — ^this  direction  of 
capital,  mixed  up  as  it  is  with  the  use  of  credit — ^which 
ought  not  to  be  undertaken  by  ill-instructed  or  ill- 
disciplined  people.  Starting  with  young  persons  in 
their  industrial  career,  we  would  inquire,  what  ought 
they  to  do  with  their  first  savings?  What  should 
guide  them  in  deciding  whether  they  ought  to  employ 
their  own  capital,  or  lend  it  to  others,  or  whether  they 
ought  to  borrow  what  is  ofiered  to  be  lent  to  them? 
Whether  they  ought  to  accept  bills  of  exchange^  and 
thereby  make  themselves  liable  for  their  payment  on  a 
certain  day?  Whether,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  their  own  liabilities^  they  ought  to  rely 
upon  the  opportunity  of  discounting  the  bills  which 
tliey  hold  accepted  by  others;  or  if,  not  calculating 
upon  their  discount,  they  ought  to  rely  upon  the 
unfailing  solvency  of  the  acceptors  of  those  bills,  and 
their  punctual  liquidation?  Whether  any  and  what 
precautions  ought  to  be  used  in  contracting  to  supply 
capital  to  carry  on  the  internal  trade  of  the  country, 
or  the  commercial  intercourse  with  other  countries? 
When  capital  ought  to  be  invested  in  annuities  or 
landed  estate?  or  when  capital  ought  to  be  borrowed 
by  pledging  or  mortgaging  annuities  or  estate  ? 

Into  the  details  of  many  of  these  questions  we  need 
not  enter  here.  They  may  more  properly  be  reserved  for 
the  coimting-house  and  other  industrial  establishments 
into  which  most  men  must  enter,  and  through  which  they 
will  have  to  pass.  But  we  ought — all  men  who  aspire 
to  take  part  in  some  active  duty^  or  to  become  integers 
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of  the  great  sum  total  of  sound  public  opinion,  ought  to 
look  out  for  instruction  leading  to  a  thorough  compre- 
hension of  the  general  principles,  in  obedience  to  which 
the  decision  upon  all  such  matters  should  be  formed. 
At  the  same  time,  they  ought  to  have  present  to  their 
minds  the  consequences  of  a  departure  from,  or 
inattention  to  those  principles,  not  merely  to  the  culprits 
themselves,  but  to  society  at  large.  Our  next  business, 
accordingly,  shall  be  to  inquire  into  and  elucidate  these 
matters,  so  far  at  least  as  they  ought  to  be  understood 
by  all  who  consider  moral  conduct  something  to  be 
religiously  practised — ^who  are  not  content  to  make 
it  a  theme  for  light,  inane  and  unmeaning  talk  and 
gesticulation. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

Duties  of  capitalisto  as  enlarged  by  the  ate  of  credit — ^Profit  from 
the  saccessf\il  performance  of  these  duties  the  property  of  the 
capitalists — ^Loss  from  want  of  success  also  theirs — The  wages  of 
the  labourers  certain,  and  paid  out  of  capital — ^Labour^rs  only 
indirectly  and  remotely  affected  by  the  success  or  failure  of 
capitalists — ^Increased  profit  from  tiie  use  of  credit — ^Increased 
liability  to  loss  from  its  use — Misuse  of  credit  as  ex^nplified  in 
the  operations  of  farmers,  of  manufacturers,  of  merchants — ^Pre- 
cautions by  insurance — ^How  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  occur— 
Commercial  panics  and  industrial  convulsions — ^Eztra  precautions 
needful  in  thoughtful  capitalists,  to  guard  against  the  ignorance 
and  recklessness  of  others — The  circulation  of  untrustworthy 
bills  as  much  an  imposition  as  that  of  counterfeit  coins- 
Commercial  panics  fallaciously  represented  as  originating,  not  in 
want  of  seise  and  conscientiousness,  but  in  want  of  money— 
Hopelessness  of  escape  from  the  recurrence  of  commercial  panics 
and  industrial  convulsions,  if  the  rising  generation  be  not 
instructed  in  the  *' morals"  of  credit,  and  trained  to  a  con- 
scientious use  of  it. 

We  have  already  obtained  some  insight  into  the 
consequences  of  the  dealings  and  engagements  between 
capitalists  and  labourers,  masters  and  servants,  employers 
and  employed.  We  have  formed  some  opinions  which 
we  feel  we  can  justify  and  firmly  stand  by,  concerning 
what  these  two  classes  owe  to  themselves  respectively 
and  to  each  other.  The  sphere  of  their  duties  is 
considerably  enlarged,  and  the  call  for  knowledge  and 
circumspection  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  is  much 
more  urgent,  when  the  use  of  credit  in  all  its  various 
forms  has  been  introduced  and  acted  upon.  Having 
examined  with  some  minuteness  the  character  of  the 
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transactions  which  the  extended  use  of  credit  has  given 
rise  to  between  individuals  and  nations,  we  now  return 
to  the  further  consideration  of  the  duties  of  capitah'sts 
and  labourers — what  they  ought  to  do  and  what  they 
ought  to  be  on  their  guard  against ;  and  what  conse- 
quences are  likely  to  ensue,  either  from  ignorance  or 
from  neglect  of  these  duties.  As  the  capitalists  take 
the  initiative  in  all  industrial  operations,  set  them  in 
motion,  direct  and  control  them,  their  conduct,  their 
duties  shall,  in  this  second  and  more  extended  review  of 
them,  take  precedence  of  those  of  the  labourers. 

Capitalists  or  proprietors  of  capital,  and  its  adminis- 
trators, or  they  who  have  the  control  of  capital,  have  to 
conduct  their  operations  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
prices,  and  all  the  improvements  which  gradually 
supersede  former  methods  and  arrangements,  and 
depreciate  the  value  of  the  capital  embarked  .under 
them.  Theirs  is  the  gsdn  or  loss,  according  as  they 
judge  well  or  ill  of  future  probabilities  and  adapt  their 
operations  to  meet  them.  Whatever  may  be  the  conse- 
quences at  a  remoter  period  to  the  labourers,  they  are 
not  immediately  aflfected  by  the  good  or  ill  success,  by 
the  profit  or  loss  attached  to  what  their  employers  are 
engaged  in;  for  their  wages  are  paid  out  of  capital, 
mostly  long  before  results,  whether  profitable  or 
unprofitable,  can  be  ascertained,  and  are  not  dependent 
upon  those  results. 

We  hear,  for  instance,  of  profitable  and  unprofitable 
years  for  farmers,  but  we  know  that  much  is  going  on, 
particularly  where  the  most  approved  methods  are 
adopted,  the  profits  from  which  cannot  be  realized  till 
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after  many  years.  There  are  good  and  bad  Iiarvests, 
sometimes  general,  sometimes  local ;  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  similar  harvests  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
sometimes  the  reverse.  The  flactuations  in  prices  and 
profits  from  these  causes  can  never  be  safely  lost  sight 
of,  and  demand,  first,  all  the  sagacity,  and  secondly,  all 
the  provision  against  contingencies  which  may  not  be 
foreseen,  that  former  experience  can  suggest.  But  the 
wages  of  the  labourers  are  paid  at  once.  They  neither 
depend  upon  the  distant  success  of  the  latest  experi- 
mental improvement,  nor  upon  the  productiveness  of 
the  forthcoming  crop,  nor  upon  the  prices  that  will  be 
obtained  for  it  when  it  is  gathered  in.  Future  wages, 
or  the  wages  of  future  labourers,  may  be  greatly 
influenced  by  the  success  or  failure  of  present  opera- 
tions, because  increased  productiveness  means  increased 
wealth,  an  antecedent,  if  not  the  cause  of  increased 
capital  which,  with  improved  habits  and  conduct,  is  sure 
to  be  followed  by  increased  wages  and  an  improved 
state  of  existence. 

If  we  turn  to  the  operations  of  the  manufacturer,  we 
perceive  like  difficulties  and  dangers  to  be  encountered 
by  the  capitalist  His  factory,  with  all  its  fittings,  after 
being  deliberately  planned,  must  be  established,  and  a 
large  amount  of  capital  must  be  fixed  in  it,  whatever 
imperfections  may  be  brought  to  light  when  it  is  tested 
by  use,  or  however  much  it  might  be  improved  upon 
by  the  help  of  discoveries  made  coincidently  with  the 
erection  and  completion  of  everything  that  had  been 
planned.  Then  comes  the  purchase  of  raw  material, 
and  its  retention   in   stock   while  going  through   the 
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various  processes  of  manufacture,  subject  to  all  the 
chances  of  falling  prices,  till  purchasers  apply  for  the 
finished  fabric,  or  till  it  can  be  taken  to  market.  Of 
course,  the  manufacturer  is  open  to  the  favourable 
contingency  of  advancing  prices.  He  has  before  him 
loss  or  extraordinary  gain,  and,  between  the  two,  an 
ordinary  profit.  Aided  by  all  the  intelligence  and 
circumspection  that  the  experience  fitting  him  for  his 
vocation  would  help  him  to,  in  figurative  language,  he 
steers  his  way,  keeping  as  far  as  possible  on  the  favour- 
able side  of  an  average  profit.  But  whether  he  be 
destined  to  reach  the  desired  port  or  not,  or  however 
distant  the  hour  of  his  arrival,  the  wages  of  his  work- 
men are  dependent  upon  no  future  results.  They  are 
paid,  and  forthwith,  out  of  his  capital. 

One  more  illustration  must  suffice  to  place  the  general 
position  and  responsibilities  of  capitalists  fairly  before 
our  eyes  for  examination.  The  commercial  capitalist, 
wholesale  or  retail,  buys,  holds,  and  sells.  He  neces- 
sarily incurs  expenses  peculiar  to  his  business.  But 
let  his  tact  and  judgment  be  ever  so  good,  he  will  at 
times  be  obliged  to  submit  to  sale  prices  below  those  at 
which  he  had  purchased.  At  other  times,  it  is  true,  he 
will  realize  prices  yielding  a  profit  more  than  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  previous  losses.  The  greater  the 
distance  of  the  markets  to  which  he  exports,  or  from 
which  he  imports  his  merchandise,  and  the  longer  the 
time  which  must  elapse  before  he  can  effect  his  sales, 
the  more,  of  course,  must  he  be  exposed  to  the  chances 
of  fluctuations  of  prices,  giving  rise  to  loss  instead  of 
profit  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  extraordinary  profit  on 
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the  other.  No  such  uncertainties  and  vicissitades  fall 
to  tlie  lot  of  his  clerks  and  labourers.  Thej  have  their 
trials  and  anxieties  of  course,  in  common  with  other 
men.  But  their  salaries  and  wages  depend  upon  no 
future  contingencies ;  tliey  are  paid  out  of  capital,  in 
confonnity  with  the  terms  agreed  upon  beforehand. 

We  have,  in  our  earlier  lessons,  dwelt  at  sufficient 
length  ujKjn  the  qualifications  indispensable  in  the  capi- 
talists who  are  to  conduct  their  business  successftdly. 
AH  the  capitalists  who  embark  in  business,  as  we  know, 
have  not  the  requisite  qualifications.  Experience  tells  us 
every  day  of  new  recruits  joining  the  administrators  of 
capital,  and  of  the  sifting  process  by  which  the  ill-quali- 
fied are  cast  aside,  to  serve  in  a  subordinate  capacity  or 
to  retire  on  annuities.  This  sifting  process,  through 
which  the  incompetent  are  separated  firom  the  competent, 
however  unavoidable,  can  never  be  otherwise  than  pain^ 
ful  to  the  incompetent  But  the  degrees  of  loss  and 
suffering  induced  through  the  process  vary  greatly, 
both  as  regards  the  individuals  directly  affected  and  the 
society  of  which  they  form  a  portion.  We  may  find  it 
possible  to  point  out  the  causes  of  these  different  degrees 
of  loss  and  suffering  attached  to  different  kinds  of  admi- 
nistrative incapacity. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  cases  of  those  unsuccessful 
capitalists  whose  transactions,  whether  as  farmers, 
manufacturers,  or  merchants,  are  confined  within  the 
limits  of  their  own  capitals,  who,  whatever  credit  they 
may  give,  never  take  any — whose  purchases  are  all  by 
cash-payments,  and  who,  if  they  sell  on  credit  and 
receive  bills  in  payment,  do  not  discount  them.     Busi- 
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ness  does  not  thrive  with  them.  Things  go  wrong. 
Accidents  befall  them.  Disappointments  cross  them. 
Unexpected  difficulties,  be  wilder  them.  In  short,  they 
prove  unequal  to  their  position ;  and  loss,  not  profit,  is 
the  consequence.  They  are  certainly  to  be  pitied ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  own  discretion  or  the 
influence  of  judicious  friends  will  induce  them  to  retire 
from  the  task  in  which  they  are  engaged  before  the 
whole  of  their  capital  is  melted  away  by  mismanage- 
ment. But  let  them  stick  to  their  business  ever  so 
pertinaciously,  what  is  the  worst  that  can  befall  them,  so 
long  as  they  take  no  credit,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
incur  no  debt?  They  can  but  lose  the  whole  of  their 
capital.  The  evil  to  society,  also,  is  limited  to  the  loss 
of  that  portion  of  the  general  capital  under  this  incom- 
petent charge,  and  to  the  bad  industrial  discipline 
afforded  to  the  workmen  employed  through  it  while 
subject  to  the  process  of  dissolution. 

Where  credit  is  used,  the  loss  and  suffering  from 
mismanagement  take  a  wider  range;  and  the  under- 
standing these  cases,  when  they  occur,  in '  all  the  forms 
imder  which  mismanagement  hides  itself,  and  the  follow- 
ing them  to  their  remoter  consequences,  will  require 
a  rather  more  lengthened  examination. 

A  farmer's  maladministration  presents  the  simplest 
case  of  loss  in  connection  with  the  use  of  credit.  He 
may  use  credit  in  one  or  both  of  these  ways :  by  buying 
stock  and  the  various  requisites  for  his  husbandry  on 
credit,  or  by  borrowing  in  anticipation  of  what  he 
expects  from  forthcoming  crops.  Of  one  in  the  way  of 
resorting  to  these  means  of  increasing  his  gains,  and  of 
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deferring  the  day  of  reckoning,  with  a  sangaine  dispo- 
sition and  a  not  over-watchftd  superintendence  of  his 
expenditure,  his  failure  will  mean,  not  onlj  entire  loss 
of  capital  and  suspension  of  employment  to  labourers, 
but  creditors  unpaid,  and  their  loss,  or,  perhaps,  ruin, 
carrying  similar  loss  and  ruin  to  other  capitalists,  with 
disturbance  and  anxiety,  at  least,  to  those  employed 
imder  them. 

The  case  of  a  manufacturer  leaning  upon  credit  is 
the  least  intricate  to  examine  after  that  of  the  fanner. 
The  factory  in  which  he  carries  on  his  work,  and  the 
machinery  which  he  uses,  may  not  be  his  own.  He 
may  pay  rent  for  it,  or,  having  been  his  own,  he  may 
have  mortgaged  it  in  order  to  obtain  capital  for  other 
requirements  of  his  business.  He  may  next  buy  his 
raw  material  on  credit,  and,  to  crown  all,  with  the  view 
of  pushing  sales  and  extending  business,  he  may  sell  on 
credit;  not  that  he  can  dispense  with  the  money  to 
meet  his  purchases  as  they  fall  due,  for  he  draws  bills 
of  exchange,  and  so  long  as  his  credit  and  that  <jf  his 
buyers  are  good,  he  discounts  them  with  bankers  or 
others,  disposed  to  employ  capital  on  loan.  A  time  o£ 
rising  prices,  which  he  calls  a  time  of  prosperity,  may 
blind  him  to  all  the  danger  of  his  position,  m^-y  more 
than  cover,  while  it  lasts,  v  all  the  consequences  of 
mismanagement  in  detail,  and  may  seduce  him  into 
extravagant  expenditure ;  but  when  falling  prices  come 
in  their  turn,  and  he  finds  it  impossible  to  meet  his  bills 
as  they  become  due,  his  failure  means  much  more  than 
the  entire  loss  of  his  capital,  the  closing  of  his  works, 
and  the   abrupt  cessation   of   wages   to   hundreds  of 
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workmen.     It  means  loss,  inconyenience,  dismay,  and 
anxiety  to  all  his  unfortunate  creditors. 

The  position  of  the  merchant  gives  him  a  wider 
scope  in  the  use  of  credit  than  either  the  farmer  or  the 
manufacturer.  His  dealings  may  be  exclusively  for  his 
own  account,  or  on  joint  account  with  others,  or  on 
commission.  If  on  his  own  account,  and  he  be  of  good 
repute,  his  purchases  may  be  on  a  scale  out  of  all 
proportion  to  his  capital.  He  may  accept  bills  for  the 
merchandise  on  its  way  to  him,  and  while  prices  favour 
his  operations  his  sales  supply  him  with  funds  more 
than  sufficient  to  meet  all  his  acceptances.  Or  when 
his  merchandise  arrives  in  port,  being  dissatisfied  with 
actual  prices,  and  looking  forward  to  higher,  he  may 
borrow  upon  its  security,  and  thus  provide  himself 
with  the  ftmds  requisite  for  paying  his  acceptances. 
The  extent  of  his  transactions  in  proportion  to  his 
capital  may  be  scarcely  known  beyond  himself.  While 
rising  prices  place  enormous  profits  within  his  reach, 
and  conceal  from  his  view  the  danger  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  temporarily  holds  them,  thoughtless  lookers 
on  magnify  and  envy  his  good  fortune.  Flushed  with 
success,  his  imprudence  ripens  into  foolhardiness,  and 
his  engagements  reach  their  maximum  as  prices  begin 
to  fall.  To  portray  the  melancholy  results  of  business 
so  conducted,  as  experience  would  warrant — cargoes 
arrivmg  which  will  not  yield  enough  to  defray  freight 
and  charges,  money  raised  at  extravagant  rates  of 
interest,  and  finally  creditors  obtaining  one  shilling, 
or  may  be  not  sixpence  in  the  pound,  would  be  to  risk 
a  smile  of  incredulity  from  those  by  whom  the  records 
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of  mercantile  delinquencies  are  unread.  We  may  be 
satisfied  with  the  simple  exposition  already  given  of  the 
consec^uences  of  mercantile  mismanagement^  credit 
being  here  added  and  used  as  a  power  to  extend  those 
consequences,  far  and  wide,  in  all  directions. 

Credit  is  scarcely  less  liable  to  abuse  where  the  mer- 
chant calls  himself  a  commission  merchant,  professing 
to  do  no  business  on  his  own  account.  His  income  is 
derived  irom  commissions  on  the  value  of  merchandise 
the  property  of  others,  bought  and  sold  by  him  for  their 
account  To  obtain  these  commissions,  he  must  have 
orders  to  purchase  and  consignments  to  dispose  of. 
There  are  two  modes  of  obtaining  an  extensive  connec- 
tion through  which  to  earn  commissions.  One  is,  a 
steady  attention  to  all  particulars  in  the  execution  of 
orders,  buying  and  selling  on  the  most  favourable  terms, 
and  keeping  all  correspondents  well  advised  of  the  states 
of  the  markets.  The  other  is,  granting  facilities  in  the 
way  of  credit  by  accepting  bills  in  anticipation  of  sales 
and  by  waiting  for  remittances  after  the  execution  of 
orders.  However  dazzling  a  large  business  may  be, 
obtained  by  these  latter  means,  and  however  gratifying 
to  sum  up  the  large  total  of  commissions,  especially 
during  a  season  of  rising  prices,  it  must  be  obvious  that 
in  falling  markets — when  claims  have  to  be  made  for 
repayments  on  account  of  advances  made  in  excess,  or 
where  remittances  have  to  be  made  by  correspondents 
suffering  from  losses,  instead  of  realizing  profit  on  the 
merchandise  bought,  the  commission  merchant  is  in 
danger.  The  larger  his  business,  the  more  formidable 
must  be  his  risk.     Losses,  though  small  in  proportion 
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to  the  total  amount  of  his  business,  if  that  amount  be 
large  in  proportion  to  his  capital,  may  involve  him  in 
ruin.  Such  a  merchant  will  be  a  frequent  customer 
at  the  banks  to  procure  cash  through  the  discount 
of  his  bills;  and  when  some  of  these  bills  which  he 
had  reckoned  upon  by  anticipation  are  not  paid  at 
maturity,  when  others  not  yet  due  are  inapplicable 
to  present  emergencies  on  account  of  the  '  discredit 
attached  to  them,  and  when  finally  he  stops  payment 
himself,  he  may  begin  to  suspect,  what  more  sagacious 
persons  could  have  told  him  long  before,  that  in  reality 
he  had  been  trading,  unknown  to  himself,  on  his  own 
account,  subject  to  these  unfavourable  conditions : — 
that  the  profits  from  rising  markets  were  not  to  be  his, 
while  losses  from  falling  markets  were  to  be  borne  by 
him,  or,  through  his  insolvency  and  disgrace,  by  his 
creditors. 

There  is  another  portion  of  business  which  it  has 
been  found  expedient  to  separate,  like  banking  business, 
into  a  class  by  itself;  and  there  are  peculiarities  about 
it  that  deserve  a  cursory  notice. 

Farmers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  in  the 
course  of  their  respective  businesses,  are  exposed  to 
losses,  which  although  of  comparatively  rare  occur- 
rence, might  seriously  cripple  their  resources  or  over- 
whelm them  in  ruin.  Such  are  losses  from  fire  and 
shipwreck.  They  have  sought  protection  against  these 
casualties,  and  an  advancing  civilization  has  enabled 
them  to  contrive  it,  by  agreeing  to  make  a  small 
certain  payment  in  order  to  acquire  a  right  to  receive 
compensation  for  the  heavy  uncertain  loss,  should  it 
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befall  any  of  those  who  had  made  the  small  precantioDary 
payment 

Capitalists  associate  to  make  themselves  collectiyely 
responsible  for  losses  by  fire  and  shipwreck^  whenever 
they  may  occur,  on  consideration  of  receiving  the  small 
payment  agreed  upon  between  them  and  the  parties 
who  apply  for  protection.  This  class  of  business  has 
long  been  of  sufficient  importance  to  obtain  for  itself 
a  name — Insurance.  The  parties  who  have  purchased 
a  right  to  receive  compensation  for  losses  when  they 
may  occur  are  said  to  be  insured.  The  maxifnum  of 
the  compensation  to  which  they  can  be  ^ititled  is  the 
sum  insured.  The  consideration  paid  is  called  the 
"  premium/'  and  is,  after  negotiation,  generally  settled 
at  so  much  per  cent  according  to  the  estimate  formed 
of  the  risk.  Subject  to  that,  accordingly,  the  premium 
is  proportioned  to  the  sum  insured.  By  this  con- 
trivance, capitalists  and  industrial  administrators  obtain 
protection  against  losses  which  otherwise  might  derive 
them  for  a  time  of  the  means  of  earning  profit,  or 
which,  if  their  business  were  conducted  with  borrowed 
capital,  might  lead  to  bankruptcy.  Housekeepers 
resort  to  these  companies  to  insure  their  furniture^  the 
result  of  years  of  saving,  intended  to  last  for  a  life, 
and  which  it  might  be  difficult  £Dr  the  losers  to 
replace. 

Insurance  companies  calculate  their  premiums  so 
that  as  large  a  surplus  as  possible  may  be  lefl,  after  all 
the  claims  upon  them  have  been  satisfied,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  management  have  been  defrayed.  This  surplus 
is  their  profit     It  is  kept  within  boimds,  on  an  average 
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of  years,  by  the  inducements  sure  to-  operate  upon 
other  capitalists  to  organize  establishments  for  similar 
business,  if  a  prospect  were  presented  of  profit  at  or 
above  the  ordinary  rate. 

The  occasions  are  numerous,  also,  on  which  indi- 
viduals desire  to  insure  their  lives.  Young  men  whose 
families  have  made  large  outlays  for  the  sake  of  giving 
them  professional  and  scientific  attainments  of  a  high 
order,  men  who  have  been  appointed  to  lucrative 
offices,  or  who  have  reason  to  expect  advancement  if 
their  lives  are  spared,  and  others  who  have  borrowed 
capital  the  profit  from  which  depends  upon  their  being 
able  to  superintend  its  employment,  are  among  those 
who  are  prepared  to  pay  a  small  annual  premium  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  to  their  executors  or  trustees  a 
sum  adequate  to  compensate  for  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  loss  that  would  be  consequent  upon  their  death  at 
an  early  period.  Capitalists  have  associated  and  formed 
themselves  into  insurance  companies,  to  take  this  risk 
and  to  afford  the  security  desired. 

Many  of  the  labouring  classes  have  wished  to  protect 
their  families,  and  also  to  secure  some  relief  for  them- 
selves, in  the  event  of  their  being  incapacitated  from 
earning  by  illness  or  accident.  They  have  formed 
themselves  into  benefit  societies,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
payment  for  those  contingencies,  as  well  as  for  death. 
By  the  very  structure  of  insurance  companies  and 
benefit  societies,  it  must  be  obvious  at  first  sight  that 
the  persons  who  live  long,  escape  accidents,  and  are 
blessed  with  good  health,  contribute  to  the  relief  of 
those  who  suffer  from  accident,  are  afflicted  by  illness. 
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or  are  deprived  by  death  of  the  one  whose  eamings 
supported  the  family.  Experience  has  shown  that 
society  is  liable  to  be  visited  by  loss -and  suffering  firom 
the  causes  mentioned ;  but  it  cannot  be  told  upon  whom 
the  loss  will  fall.  They  who  are  intent  upon  effecting 
their  escape,  subscribe  and  undertake  to  spread  a  loss^ 
thereby  rendered  light  and  bearable,  over  the  whole,  so 
as  to  avert  a  loss  which,  falling  upon  a  few^  would  be 
heavy  and  perhaps  unbearable. 

These  associations  are  developments  of  modem  times. 
They  may  be  cited  among  the  unmistakeable  signs  of 
man's  progress  in  habits  of  thoughtftd  consideration  for 
the  contingencies  of  the  future*  As  with  other  new 
applications  of  industrial  power,  life  insurance  and 
benefit  societies  are  liable  to  be  mismanaged  and  to  be 
misconstrued,  and  thereby  turned  to  mischief  instead  of 
advantage.  Mismanagement  is  to '  be  observed,  when 
the  contributions  have  not  been  made  large  enough  to 
cover  the  casualties  and  the  expenses  of  management ; 
the  later  claimants  being  cut  off  from  that  relief  to 
obtain  which  they  had  been  subscribing  for  years,  the 
funds  having  been  exhausted  by  prior  claimants.  Mis- 
construction is  to  be  seen  when  life  insurance  and 
benefit  societies  are  relied  upon  as  substitutes  for 
economy.  Admirable  auxiliaries  as  they  are  in  sup- 
port of  economy,  they  can  never,  without  danger,  be 
accepted  as  substitutes. 

There  are  periods  in  a  people's  progress  when  changes 
in  form  and  direction  are  taking  place  in  capital  on 
a  large  scale.  Among  the  changes  of  modem  times 
may  be  named  those  in  connection  with  canals,  docks, 
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gas  and  water  supply,  steam  transport  by  land  and 
water,  and  telegraphic  communication.  For  these  pur- 
poses it  has  been  necessary  to  concentrate  large  capitals 
under  one  united  management.  Mistakes  and  failure 
are  liable  to  occur  in  large  as  well  as  in  small  concerns ; 
but  the  loss  of  the  capital  contributed  is  the  utmost  that 
can  occur,  where  there  is  no  credit.  Where,  however, 
the  capital  engaged  is  only  paid-up  in  part,  the  bulk 
of  it  being  subscribed ;  where  undertakings  are  entered 
upon  by  contractors  in  the  full  assurance  that  the 
capital  subscribed  will  be  forthcoming  when  required ; 
where  labourers  have  flocked  from  distant  parts  and 
other  employments  at  the  invitation  of  these  con- 
tractors; and  when,  on  account  of  the  facilities  in 
obtaining  credit,  aided  by  the  allurements  of  vague  and 
illusory  hopes  of  enormous  gain,  subscriptions  or  under- 
takings to  produce  capital  tenfold  of  what  can  be 
produced  have  been  entered  into  with  blind  alacrity: 
can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  what  must  ensue  ?  The 
first  steps  taken  to  call  up  the  capital  subscribed  lead 
to  the  suspicion  that  it  will  never  be  got  together.  The 
successive  steps  turn  suspicion  into  certainty.  Shares 
in  abundance  are  offered  on  sale,  but  there  are  few 
purchasers.  Contractors  demand  payment  for  work 
completed,  but  they  cannot  be  paid,  for  capital  is  not  to 
be  had ;  and  as  they  cannot  go  on  with  their  contracts 
while  unpaid,  the  works  must  be  suspended,  and  the 
labourers  be  dismissed. 

Engagements  of  this  kind  may  be  extended,  especially 
by  the  capitalists  of  fully  occupied  countries,  to  other 
countries  —  those  partially  occupied.      The  capital  of 
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England,  there  can  be  no  doubt^  has  been  largely 
embarked,  partly  through  contribution  and  loan,  partly 
through  subscription,  to  aid  many  great  works  in 
America,  Australia,  and  India;  and  all  the  loss  and 
suffering  consequent  upon  credit,  if  it  be  ignorantly  and 
recklessly  resorted  to,  will  be  aggravated  by  the  time 
which  must  elapse  before  rectification  or  aid,  if  pro- 
curable, can  be  brought  from  a  distance. 

Every  day,  unfortunately,  brings  its  quota  of  bills  of 
exchange  dishonoured,  of  bankruptcies  and  insolvencies. 
There  could  be  none  of  these  were  credit  unknown 
or  unused.  We  need  not  a£Srm  that  they  all  originate 
in  the  misuse  of  credit  But  we  have  seen  how  its  mis- 
use must  give  rise  to  them.  The  records  of  ouir  bank- 
ruptcy and  insolvency  courts  exhibit  plainly  enough 
how  many  of  them  are  brought  about  by  the  ignorant 
and  unconscientious  use  of  credit.  And  it  is  difficult 
to  say  how  the  number  of  them  is  to  be  reduced,  except 
by  that  better  teaching  and  training  which  will  lead 
to  a  more  enlightened  and  conscientious  use  of  credit, 
or  by  its  discontinuance. 

Its  discontinuance  is  not  to  be  thought  of;  since  its 
use,  under  all  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  reckless 
and  ignorant  conduct  in  regard  to  it,  is  accompanied 
by  a  large  preponderance  of  good  to  society.  In  most 
instances,  and  by  most  people,  it  is  used  with  discretion. 
We  would  have  it  used  with  like  discretion  in  all  cases 
and  by  all  people. 

We  have  not  yet  painted  a  thoroughly  graphic  and 
faithful  picture  of  the  distress  which  the  misuse  of 
credit    in   its    most   aggravated   form    is    capable  of 
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inflicting  upon  society — of  what  it  has  been  known 
to  have  inflicted — of  what,  if  we  will  not  exert  our- 
selves  to  prevent  it,  may  yet  recur  among  us.  Bills 
of  exchange,  and  other  contrivances  resulting  from  the 
adoption  of  credit,  are  substitutes  for  money.  They 
tend  to  make  money  less  valuable,  or  to  keep  prices 
at  ^  higher  level  than  they  would  otherwise  maintain. 
As  long  as  they  rest  on  a  secure  basis,  that  is,  are  set 
in  motion  by  parties  who  are  scrupulously  attentive  to 
be  ever  prepared  to  fulfil  all  their  engagements,  their 
action  is  sufficiently  uniform  to  occasion  no  disturbance. 
Indeed,  the  facilities  which  they  lend  to  industrial 
operations  are  the  means  of  neutralizing,  or,  perhaps, 
of  more  than  neutralizing  this  tendency  to  raise  prices, 
by  the  larger  quantity  of  commodities  which  they  assist 
in  producing. 

But  when  bills  of  exchange  are  set  in  motion  by 
persons  who  feel  no  such  controUmg  influence,  they 
may,  during  periods  of  exaggerated  expectations  from 
the  opening  of  new  markets,  from  fluctuations  of  supply, 
from  the  discovery  and  application  of  new  powers  of  pro- 
duction, obtain  an  imusually  large  expansion  and  pro- 
mote a  most  extravagant  rise  of  prices.  When  the 
circulation  of  these  counterfeit  representatives  of  value 
is  at  its  height,  the  number  of  borrowers  and  lenders 
will  have  been  largely  increased,  and  prices  will  have 
risen  to  their  climax.  Sooner  or  later  the  touchstone  of 
convertibility  can  no  longer  be  evaded;  and  bills  of 
exchange,  which  have  been  given  and  received  in  pay- 
ment, cannot  be  paid  when  due.  Other  bills  of  like' 
character  are  coming  forward  from  distant  parts  as 
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rennttanccs  for  merchandise  sold  there.  Bills  of 
exchange  based  upon  solid  transactions  are  undistin- 
guishablc  from  the  baseless  or^  as  some  of  them  are 
called^  accommodation  paper;  and  a  most  distressing 
want  of  confidence  is  engendered.  Borrowers  are  as 
numerous  as  before,  but  lenders  disappear.  The  rate  of 
interest  rises.  Annuities  and  shares  fall.  Prices  also 
fall,  for  credit  no  longer  serves  to  the  same  extent  as  a 
substitute  for  money.  On  a  large  scale  this  constitutes 
a  commercial  crisis  or  panic. 

There  are  many  persons  whose  thoughts  have  not 
been  much  turned  to  the  consideration  of  the  probable 
alternate  effects  of  the  circulation  and  subsequent  with- 
drawal from  circulation  of  a  large  amount  of  bills  of 
exchange  and  other  applications  of  credit.  Let  us 
suggest  a  course  of  inquiry  that  will  place  these  probable 
alternate  effects  before  the  eyes  of  such  people.  If  the 
quantity  of  money  in  the  commercial  world  were  to  be 
doubled  within  a  very  limited  number  of  months,  what 
would  happen?  Prices  would  rise  rapidly.  When 
would  they  be  at  the  highest  ?  Soon  after  the  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  money  was  at  its  maximum.  Would 
this  effect  be  the  same,  if  part  of  the  increased  quantity 
of  money,  unknown  and  unsuspected  by  the  public, 
were  counterfeit?  Yes.  When  it  began  to  be  sus- 
pected that  a  large  part  of  the  coin  in  circulation  was 
spurious,  what  would  happen?  General  distrust  and 
backwardness  in  selling.  The  money  in  circulation 
would  have  to  be  called  in,  to  be  tested  and  certificated. 
Those  who  handed  in  none  but  what  was  destined  to  be 
condemned  would  find  that  they  had  no  money.     Those 
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who  had  the  certificated  returned  to  them  would  obtain 
more  for  it  than  before;  for  prices  could  not  but  fall. 
Those  who  held  the  yet  untested,  they  not  having  had 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  it  for  test,  and  an  urgent 
call  being  made  upon  them  to  fulfil  some  engage- 
ments, would  submit  to  a  heavy  discount  to  induce 
the  holders  of  certificated  coin  to  make  an  exchange 
with  them. 

If,  concurrently  with  commercial  misconduct,  there 
occur  banking  delinquency — a  milder  term  for  mis- 
management in  this  branch  of  business  ought  not  to  be 
used — every  symptom  is  aggravated.  But  if  a  com- 
mercial crisis  fall  upon  a  time  when  thousands  of 
individuals  in  every  rank  of  life  have  been  contracting 
obligations  to  supply  capital  which  they  could  never 
rationally  expect  to  fulfil,  then  we  have  an  industrial 
convulsion — swindlers  exposed,  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers ruined,  partners  left  in  the  lurch,  works 
abandoned  in  a  half-finished  state,  capital  destroyed, 
workmen  turned  adrift,  and,  worse  than  all  to  the 
thoughtful  man,  though  suggestive  of  the  real  seat  and 
origin  of  the  disorder,  professors  of  morality,  teachers  of 
youth,  and  ministers  of  religion  to  be  found  in  no  small 
number  among  both  the  tempters  and  the  tempted. 

Strange  to  say,  there  have  been — ^perhaps  there  still 
are — persons  incapable  of  perceiving  that  so  dreadful  a 
calamity  as  a  commercial  crisis  or  industrial  convulsion 
can  only  originate  in  misuse  of  credit — ^in  ignorance  and 
recklessness  in  the  handling  of  an  instrument  of  pro- 
duction, powerful  for  good  when  wielded  ably  and 
conscientiously,  for  evil  when  wielded  ignorantly  and 
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recklessly  A  commercial  crisis  is  but  a  large  aggre- 
gate of  individual  insolvencies,  and  the  apprehension  of 
many  more,  without  the.  means  of  distinguishing  the 
whole  of  those  who  may  be  trusted  from  those  who 
may  not  A  cry  for  relief  rises  fix)m  the  sufferers. 
The  less  imprudent  are  stripped  of  their  means  and 
brought  to  a  stand-still  by  the  more  imprudent.  They 
rave  against  the  bankers  and  against  the  Bank  of 
England  in  particular;  also  against  the  law  which 
rigidly  insists  that  promises  shall  be  fulfilled,  and 
which  imposes  conditions  to  secure  that  legal-tender 
notes  shall  be  as  gold  in  a  more  convenient  form. 
They  call  out  for  more  money.  They  might  as  well 
call  for  more  com,  more  wool,  more  sugar,  more  cotton, 
or  more  of  some  other  commodity  frequently  more 
wanted  (witness  its  price)  than  gold  in  the  .very 
crisis.  They  want  some  unobtainable  means  of  ful- 
filling their  engagements.  They  do  not  ask  for  com,  or 
wool,  or  the  like,  because  they  know  that  neither  banks 
nor  Governments  can  supply  them.  They  ask  for 
money  under  the  delusion  that  banks  can  supply  money, 
which  they  cannot  any  more  than  they  can  supply  com. 
Banks  can  supply  credit,  and  they  earn  their  incomes 
by  doing  so,  but  they  can  only  supply  it  in  proportion 
to  the  means  placed  at  their  disposal :  beyond  that,  the 
perils  of  discredit,  of  bankruptcy,  of  disgrace,  await 
them.  They  can  distribute  capital,  but  only  what  their 
customers  trust  to  them. 

There  are  readings  and  interpretations  of  the  signs 
of  a  commercial  crisis  opposed  to  those  which  we  are 
inclined  to   adopt     So  long  as  they  are   current  we 
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ought  to  know  of  them ;  and  we  ought  to  understand 
where  the  parties  who  adopt  them  are  in  error.  Thus 
instructed,  we  may  be  able  to  persuade  others  to 
abandon  their  errors  and  to  concur  with  us  in  the 
doctrines  which  we  have  accepted  as  true.  There  is 
no  disagreement  as  to  what  are  the  principal  events  of 
a  commercial  crisis,  between  those  who  interpret  them 
as  we  do,  and  those  who,  as  we  think,  misinterpret 
them.  These  events  are,  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest 
and  a  fall  in  the  value  of  annuities,  a  fall  of  prices, 
partly  concealed  in  the  prices  of  some  Commodities  by 
their  accidental  scarcity,  and  suspensions  of  payment 
and  bankruptcies  with  all  their  train  of  evil  conse- 
quences to  the  working  classes  or  receivers  of  wages. 
The  misinterpreters  of  these  events,  in  their  off-hand 
way  of  describing  them,  comprise  the  higher  rate  of 
interest  and  the  lower,  price  of  annuities  and  commodi- 
ties under  one  term,  "scarcity  of  money,"  to  which  they 
attribute  the  insolvencies  and  bankruptcies  deplored  in 
common  by  all.  Whence  the  scarcity  of  money  arose  or 
how  it  is  to  be  relieved,  by  whom  it  is  felt  and  by  whom 
it  is  not  felt,  and  why?  they  fail  to  explain.  Neither 
do  they  tell  us  how  people  who  have  had  counterfeit 
coin  or  worthless  paper  passed  off  upon  them  as 
genuine  can  avoid  feeling  a  scarcity  of  money  when 
informed  of  the  imposition  of  which  they  have  been 
made  victims.  Would  they  have  the  imposition  con- 
cealed and  persevered  in  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  threatened  ** scarcity  of  money?"  Had  we  not 
better  take  precautions  against  allowing  our  eyes  so  to 
feast  upon  shams  as  that  in  the   end  realities  appear 
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''  scarce  ? "  The  absence  of  lucidity  in  these  state- 
ments indicates  a  bewilderment  in  their  ideas.  Thej 
supply  the  place  of  explicitness  and  hide  their  want 
of  clearness  by  assertion,  reiteration,  and  passionate 
declamation ;  denouncing  those  who  do  not  agree  with 
them,  and  who  decline  to  aggravate  evils  under  the 
pretence  of  relieving  them,  as  unfeeling  and  incapable 
theorists. 

Let  us  rcHstate  what  has  appeared  to  us  to  be  the 
correct  reading  of  tlie  events  constituting  a  commercial 
crisis.  A  preponderance  of  lenders  establishing  a  low 
rate  of  interest;  borrowers  acting  upon  this,  and 
among  them  many  who,  through  ignorance  or  reckless- 
ness, have  no  reasonable  prospect  of  being  able  to  fidfil 
their  engagements ;  a  gradual  extension  of  credit  and 
increase  of  bills  of  exchange;  a  rise  of  prices  and 
employment  of  capital  in  new  works  and  distant 
countries,  partly  by  actual  contributions,  partly  by 
subscriptions  or  under  contract;  appearances  of  large 
profits  from  the  rise  of  prices  and  the  sale  of  shares 
in  undertakings  which  are  said  to  promise  boundless 
riches  to  all  fortunate  enough  to  be  interested  in  them : 
these  are  the  antecedents  and  early  stages  of  an  indus- 
trial convulsion.  The  following  stages  as  they  are 
announced,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  take  us  by  surprise. 
The  preponderance  of  lenders  begins  to  disappear,  and 
a  growing  preponderance  of  borrowers  succeeds;  the 
rate  of  interest  rises ;  the  banks  are  more  resorted  to ; 
their  reserves  decrease;  they  call  in  some  of  the 
advances  which  they  had  made  on  securities;  shares 
and  annuities  fall ;  some  bills  and  securities  begin  to 
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be  suspected  and  cannot  be  discounted  or  sold;  those 
connected  with  them  press  hard  for  means;  credit  is 
shaken ;  the  bills  of  exchange  which  are  paid  at 
maturity  are  not  replaced ;  prices  fall ;  imaginary 
profits  disappear,  and  real  losses  become  visible ;  and 
then  come  bankruptcies  and  their  consequences.  What 
caused  the  bankruptcies?  Want  of  money?  or  want 
of  sense  and  conscientiousness?  It  is  not  flattering 
to  our  self-love  to  attribute  them  to  the  latter.  But 
we  may  be  comforted  in  our  mortification.  The  want 
of  sense  and  conscientiousness  can  be  guarded  against 
in  the  future.  To  attempt  to  supply  this  imaginary 
want  of  money  would  be  to  take  capital  from  those  who 
know  best  how  to  use  it,  and  transfer  it  to  those  who 
had  proved  their  unfitness  to  be  trusted  with  it. 

A  commercial  crisis,  it  is  evident,  is  a  state  of  things 
in  which  many  persons  occupying  the  position  of 
capitalists  want  the  capital  requisite  to  fulfil  their 
engagements.  It  would  be  wrong,  nevertherless,  to 
fix  upon  a  want  of  capital  as  the  characteristic 
feature  of  a  commercial  crisis  or  of  an  individual  bank- 
ruptcy. The  real  want  is  that  of  knowledge,  of 
circumspection,  of  conscientiousness  in  making  use  of 
credit.  In  a  state  of  society  where  these  qualities  are 
far  from  universal,  an  additional  duty  is  imposed  upon 
him  who  does  possess  them.  He  must  make  provision 
against  the  commercial  misconduct  of  others  that  may 
chance  to  involve  him  at  any  turn.  With  all  his 
caution  in  selecting  bills  of  exchange,  he  must  be 
prepared  to  find  that  some  in  his  possession  will  be 
left  unpaid  at  maturity.     His  exposure  to  suffer  loss 
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and  disappointment  from  this  source  will  never  be  absent 
from  his  thoughts^  and  an  occasional  failure  among  those 
who  are  indebted  to  him  will  find  a  reserved  fund  out  of 
which  the  loss  may  be  made  good. 

The  conclusion  or,  as  we  might  call  it,  the  moral 
from  this  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  capitalists 
is  that,  if  they  are  to  thrive  and  society  as  well,  thq^ 
ought  to  be  competent  from  their  theoretical  knowledge, 
their  practical  experience,    and  their  good  habits,   to 
administer  the   capital   of  which  they  are  possessed. 
Bankruptcies  and  insolvencies  as  they  occur  day  by 
day,  and  swelling  at  intervals  into  panics  and  convul- 
sions, are  consequences  of  ignorance,  inexperience,  and 
recklessness.     They  are  dreadful  calamities ;  and  so  are 
famines  and  epidemics.     When  they  come  upon  society, 
society  has  no  alternative  but  to  endure  them  as  best 
it  may.     But  it  may  extract  instruction  and  improve- 
ment for  the  future  out  of  its  present  suffering.     Might 
not  these   calamities  have  been  averted?     Is  it  tme 
that  they  originate  in  want  of  knowledge,  of  experience 
and  of  conscientiousness?     How  can  this  want  have 
been  so  long  unobserved  or  imrelieved  ?    Is  it  possible 
that  in  the  education  of  the  young,  to  prepare  them 
for  the  responsible  duties  of  administrators  of  capital, 
there  are  most  serious  and  lamentable  omissions  ?  that 
in  particular,   as   regards  instruction,   the  morals   of 
credit  are  scarcely  thought  of,  much  less  taught  ?  and 
that,  as  regards  conduct,  training  to  a  sense  of  honour 
and  duty  in  keeping  expenditure  within  the  limits  of 
income,  and  in  declining  all  obligations  the  performance 
of  which  at  maturity  is  not  thoroughly  provided   for, 
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can  scarcely  be  said  to    come  within  the   range  of 
collegiate  or  academic  duties? 

If  there  reaQy  be  such  omissions  in  the  general 
system  and  practice  under  which  youth  are  taught  and 
trained — if  the  recommendation  to  supply  the  omissions 
in  future  would  be  met  by  most  professors  and  teachers 
with  a  stare  of  astonishment,  and  an  order  to  introduce 
what  is  wanting  with  a  look  of  despair  and  unmistakeable 
symptoms  of  incompetency  for  so  grave  an  addition  to 
the  demands  already  made  upon  them ;  would  not  the 
laying  bare  of  so  supine  and  effete  a  state  of  educational 
operations,  also  lay  bare  some  of  the  causes  why  capital 
is  so  often  committed  to  unsafe  hands  and  administered 
unprofitably  for  its  owners  and  dangerously  for  society  ? 
If  there  be  a  justification  for  the  surmises  and  suspicions 
thus  forced  upon  us,  can  we  doubt  that  among  the  educa- 
tional leaders  of  the  day,  there  are  some  even  now  remon- 
strating with  their  brethren  and  asking  in  the  most 
solemn  tones : — Will  you  exert  yourselves  to  extirpate 
these  blemishes  from  our  educational  establishments,  or 
will  you  ignominiously  cling  to  the  educational  per- 
quisites, while  others  earn  the  educational  honours  and 
the  gratitude  of  future  generations  ? 

Do  not  the  investigations  in  which  we  have  been 
engaged  suggest,  besides,  the  thought  that  the  duties  of 
capitalists,  and  particularly  their  duties  in  the  use  of 
credit  are  subjects  which  well  deserve  the  attention  of 
those  among  us  who,  strictly  speaking,  are  not  destined 
to  take  an  active  part  in  industrial  pursuits,  but  who, 
occupying  an  exalted  station,  are  destined  to  exercise  an 
influence   over   the   conduct  of   others   through  their 
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intelligence  and  example?  Is  it  possible  to  over- 
estimate the  blessings  that  it  may  be  reserved  for  you 
to  confer  upon  society  through  your  ability  to  discri- 
minate between  the  right  and  the  wrong  in  these 
matters,  and  through  your  determination  to  encourage 
the  fijrnier  by  your  countenance  and  support,  and  to 
banish  from  your  presence  and  favour  all  who  practise 
tlie  latter  ? 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

« 

Duties  of  labourers — ^Preparation  for  the  performance  of  these  duties 
more  and  more  necessary  as  civilization  advances — Qualifications 
of  labourers — ^What  the  young  labourer  of  the  present  day  has 
to  expect — He  must  be  on  the  alert  to  transfer  his  labour  to  new 
employments,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  and 
not  be  surprised  at  or  disconcerted  by  inhospitable  treatment 
from  his  new  associates — He  must  be  able  to  deal  sensibly  with 
invitations  to  resist  capitalists,  to  combine  against  them,  and  to 
insist  upon  a  share  in  their  profits — He  must  understand  the 
tmreasonableness  of  hostility  and  jealous  feelings  towards  highly 
paid  foremen  and  confidential  servants;  why  he  cannot  obtain 
increased  money- wages  on  a  rise  of  prices;  how  he  may  protect 
himself  against  the  mismanagement  of  administrators  of  capital; 
and  why  the  use  of  machinery  and  the  importation  of  cheap  goods 
are  beneficial,  not  detrimental  to  him — ^Painful  duties  of  the 
religious  instructor  consequent  upon  a  low  state  of  civilization — 
Is  the  young  labourer  of  the  present  day  thus  prepared  for  the 
work  before  him,  and  why  not? — ^Is  human  nature  intractable, 
or  are  the  attempts  made  to  prepare  him  inadequate  for  the 
purpose  ? 

Haying  examined  and  endeavoured  to  master  what  may 
be  called  the  duties  of  capitalists  and  of  the  adminis- 
trators of  capital,  and  what  they  ought  to  do,  looking 
at  the  state  of  civilization  in  which  they  are  placed; 
the  work  next  before  us  is  to  examine  into  the  duties  of 
those  enlisted  under  them — the  labourers  of  the  present 
and,  among  them,  the  administrators  of  the  future.  A 
thorough  understanding  of  what  these  duties  are,  and 
what  preparation  'before  entering  upon  them  is  indis- 
pensable for  their  satisfactory  performance,  ought  to  be 
possessed  by  all  who  pretend  to  aid  in  this  preparation. 
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or  who  aspire  to  mitigate  and  improve  the  lot  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  Still  more  ought  the  understanding 
of  these  duties  in  their  minutest  details  to  be  mastered 
by  those  who  are  to  discharge  them,  as  they  obtain 
promotion,  step  by  step,  in  their  industrial  regiments. 

The  contrast  presented  by  the  requirements  of  the 
young  labourer  in  a  very  early  stage  of  society, 
compared  with  what  are  called  for  in  these  our  days, 
deserves  a  passing  notice.  In  the  early  or  infimt  stage, 
his  opening  faculties  comprehended  at  a  glance  the 
whole  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 
He  found  himself  an  infant  among  infants  older  and 
stronger  than  himsel£  As  he  grew,  he  acquired 
strength,  courage  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  rude 
weapons  and  tools  that  were  ready  to  his  hands.  He 
could  not  escape  seeing  that  he  was  thrown  upon  his 
own  exertions  for  self-maintenance  and  self-defence,  and 
upon  good  fellowship  with  neighbours  for  mutual 
assistance  in  distress,  and  power  to  resist  more  formid- 
able attacks  from  a  distance.  In  common  with  all 
around  him,  he  suffered  from  the  frequent  visitations  of 
famine  and  disease,  and  succumbed  to  what  would  now 
be  called  trifling  accidents.  These  to  him  were  part  of 
the  inevitable  law  of  nature.  To  us,  who  look  back 
upon  them,  they  seem  the  consequences  of  his  ignoranca 
But — and  it  will  be  useftJ  that  we  should  seize  the 
thought — ^to  fit  him  to  take  his  position  among  his 
fellows;  to  share  in  all  the  advantages,  such  as  they 
were,  of  that  society,  no  special  preparation — no  prepa- 
ration that  did  not  seem  to  come  of  itself  was  called  for. 

Very  different  is  the  position  of  the  young  labourer 
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starting  into  life  now-a-days.  He  finds  himself  an 
ignorant,  awkward  infant  among  men  mature  in  science 
and  dexterous  in  its  application.  The  results  of  science 
and  art  surround  him:  how  they  were  attained  is  a 
mystery  to  him.  Not  only  are  famines  guarded  against ; 
abundance  may  be  enjoyed  the  whole  year  around. 
Arrangements  and  contrivances  well  known  to  maintain 
health  and  prolong  life,  to  avert  and  relieve  pain  and 
disease,  and  to  heal  wounds,  abound ;  and  laws,  usages, 
and  rules  of  conduct  are  before  the  world,  compliance 
with  which  leads  to  peace,  security,  and  good  fellow- 
ship :  making  in  the  total  a  state  of  well-being.  But 
he  cannot  participate  in  this  well-being  without  special 
preparation — without  preparation  that  does  not  come  of 
itself.  We  have  already  noticed  some  of  the  items  of 
this  preparation,  and  we  must  now  try  and  enumerate  all 
of  them  in  their  completeness.  First,  however,  we  will 
form  to  ourselves  a  sketch  of  the  career  that  awaits 
him,  assuming,  where  you  do  not  find  it  necessary  to 
interpose  objections  or  demand  explanations,  in  order  to 
avoid  repetition,  that  the  grounds  of  much  accepted  as 
true,  and  stated  accordingly,  have  been  fully  examined 
and  concurred  in. 

He  must  begin  by  selling  his  labour,  for  he  needs  a 
share  of  the  produce  of  past  labour.  His  labour  must 
be  worth  the  purchasing ;  and  it  may  be  so  little  worth, 
that  the  capitalist  who  purchases  it  looks  for  some  part 
of  his  return  for  the  wages  which  he  pays,  in  the 
increased  worth  of  the  future  labour  which,  on  that 
account,  is  made  to  form  part  of  his  bargain.  His  wages 
are  paid  in  money,  which,  fluctuating  in  value,  enables 
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him  to  procure  less  at  some  times  than  at  others  of  ikhe 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  The  increase  of  his 
wages  depends  upon  his  increasing  usefulness — ^upon  his 
ability  to  persuade  the  master  whom  he  serves,  or  other 
capitalists  who  require  his  kind  of  service,  that  he  can 
by  his  labour  produce  what  will  be  worth  more  money 
to  them  than  the  increased  wages  of  which  he  is  in 
search.  If  he  bend  and  afterwards  steadily  apply  him- 
self to  the  performance  of  his  duties,  studying  his 
employer's  interests,  controlling  his  temper,  and  taking 
every  opportunity  of  pushing  his  own  improvement, 
the  wages  of  a  confidential,  intelligent,  and  skilfiil 
workman  are  before  him,  or  advancement  to  a  post  in 
which  administrative  capacity  is  called  for.  He  may 
even  be  invited  to  take  a  partner's  share  in  the  risk, 
responsibiUty,  and  profit  of  some  industrial  concern. 
Or  he  may,  with  capital  which  he  has  saved,  launch 
out  into  business  of  his  own,  confident  of  success,  from 
the  experience  and  readiness  acquired  by  years  of  con- 
scientious devotion  to  the  business  of  others. 

Part  of  the  future  before  him  is  necessarily  uncertain, 
and  therefore  unknown.  With  all  his  efforts,  he  may 
be  incapacitated  by  illness  or  accident;  he  may  miss 
favourable  opportunities ;  he  may  fail  to  develope  even 
average  ability.  All  this  he  may  have  to  regret.  Can 
he  do  anything  to  provide  against  it?  Must  it  destroy 
his  happiness,  or  only  throw  an  occasional  gloom  over  it? 
Savings-banks,  benefit-societies,  and  other  institutions, 
by  means  of  which  present  earnings  may  be  appro- 
priated to  guard  against  future  unfavourable  contin- 
gencies, are  ready  at  hand.     Calamitous  circumstances 
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are  not  so  often  traceable  to  the  lower  wages,  as  to  the 
better  wages  misapplied.  The  judicious  application  of 
low  wages  can  scarcely  fail  to  lead  to  better ;  whereas 
the  misapplication  of  good  wages  eventually  leads  to 
lower,  and  not  unfrequently  to  loss  of  employment  and 
to  destitution. 

We  must  not  indulge  in  flattermg  pictures,  but  aim 
at  correct  representations  of  things.  We  must  not, 
therefore,  pretend  that  the  young  labourer  in  most  parts 
of  the  world  is  not  born  to  a  severe  struggle.  Granting 
that  he  has  got  hold  of  the  requisite  knowledge  and 
judgment,  and  has  formed  good  habits,  he  finds  around 
him  adult  labour  paid  at  a  rate  so  low  as  to  be  incom- 
patible with  physical  health  and  strength.  How  is  he 
to  raise  himself  out  of  such  a  state?  Can  he  do  it? 
To  answer  these  questions  we  require  to  know  some- 
thing more  of  the  circumstances  under  which  this  state 
of  things  has  grown  up.  Why  are  wages  so  low  ?  The 
capital  is  small  compared  with  the  number  of  labourers ; 
and  as  thq  sources  of  capital  are  industry,  skill,  and 
economy,  there  must  have  been  a  lack  of  these  qualities 
in  times  past.  But  although  the.  present  effects  of  past 
causes  cannot  be  escaped  from,  we  may,  while  accom- 
modating ourselves  to  them  as  well  as  possible,  so  shape 
our  conduct  as  to  avert  similar  effects  in  the  future. 
While  suffering  from  inadequate  wages,  the  young 
labourer,  as  the  only  means  of  guarding  against  like 
suffering  in  the  future,  will  aim  at  cultivating  and 
acquiring  more  knowledge,  more  skill,  more  industry, 
and  more  economy,  and  thereby  perform  his  share  of 
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the  work  necessary  to  increase  future  capital  and  future 
wages. 

It  may  be  that  this  inadequate  rate  of  wages — this 
lack  of  capital  as  compared  with  the  number  of 
labourers,  is  not  universal  throughout  the  worlds  not 
even  tliroughout  the  country  which  he  inhabits.  It  is 
open  to  him,  then,  to  shift  his  residence — ^to  transler  his 
labour  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  He  will,  of 
course,  have  to  separate  himself  from  relatives  and  the 
friends  and  associates  of  his  youth,  but  he  will  take 
with  him  the  consoling  reflection  that  he  is  not  onlj 
doing  what  is  best  for  himself,  but  also  what  is  best  for 
the  community,  by  directing  his  labour  where  it  is  most 
in  demand.  In  performing  this  duty  to  himself  and 
society,  he  may  find  his  efforts  obstructed  by  difficulties 
and  annoyances  superadded  to  those  inseparable  from  a 
search  for  employment  and  hospitality  among  strangers. 
He  and  some  intelligent  companions  selling  their  labour 
in  Dorset  or  Wilts  at  eight  or  nine  shillings  a  week, 
having  by  great  self-denial  saved  a  small  fund  which 
makes  locomotion  possible  to  them,  and  having  learned 
that  they  may  sell  their  labour  in  Wales,  or  Stafford,  or 
Lancashire,  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  shillings  a  week, 
resolve  upon  going  there.  They  find  capitalists  ready 
to  treat  with  them  on  these  terms.  Are  the  labourers 
among  whom  they  arrive  disposed  to  welcome  them? 
May  they  not  look  upon  them  as  interlopers,  whose 
advent  among  them  will  either  reduce  their  current 
rate  of  wages  or  prevent  the  increased  rate  to  which 
they  were  looking  forward?    The  deportment  of  the 
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new  comers  may  do  much  to  soften  ami  allay  such 
hostility. 

There  is,  of  course,  but  one  certain  cure  for  it:  the 
substitution  of  a  higher  moral  tone  among  labourers  in 
general — of  a  clearer  perception  of  the  conduct  best 
adapted  to  promote  the  growth  of  capital — of  a  keener 
appreciation  and  deeper  sense  of  the  consideration  which 
men  owe  to  their  fellow-workmen,  as  well  as  to  their 
employers. 

His  wages,  as  we  observed,  are  paid  to  him  in 
money.  Except  the  gradual  rise  which  will  follow  his 
increasing  useftilness,  or  the  decline  that  will  accom- 
pany incapacity,  his  money  wages  may  be  tolerably 
uniform.  His  wants^  also,  will  be  tolerably  uniform ; 
but,  owing  to  fluctuations  in  prices,  his  money  wages 
will  sometimes  not  procure  for  him  more  than  one-half 
of  the  principal  necessaries  of  life  that  they  will  at 
other  times.  He  will  be  inyited  to  join  in  a  demon- 
stration to  put  down  the  high  prices,  which  are  attributed, 
by  those  who  appeal  to  him,  to  some  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  the  producers  and  distributors  of  the  com- 
modities enhanced  in  price.  He  must  be  in  no  danger 
of  participating  in  this  delusion.  He  must  be  aware 
that  the  various  commodities  that  constitute  capital 
are  being  incessantly  consumed  to  be  reproduced  or 
replaced,  but,  owing  to  vicissitudes  of  seasons  and  other 
causes,  not  always  uniformly,  or  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  all  who  are  counting  upon  this  reproduction. 
When  any  commodities  are  short  in  quantity  for  a 
time,  the  rise  in  price  indicates  the  deficiency,  and 
enforces  economy  in  consumption.     He  must  know. 
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also,  that  the  raised  price  of  the  deficient  commodity 
not  only  checks  consumption,  but  attracts  supplies 
from  other  quarters.  Impressed  with  these  convic- 
tions, he  will  sanction  no  demonstration  the  eiSect  of 
which  can  only  be  to  aggravate,  not  to  mitigate, 
scarcity — to  seduce  people  into  the  persuasion  that, 
with  a  supply  inadequate  to  last  out  till  more  can  he 
produced,  consumption  can  be  indulged  in  unchecked 
without  ending  in  starvation. 

With  the  best  dispositions  to  push  his  own  way, 
he  may  have  commenced  his  industrial  career  inaus* 
piciously.  His  parents  may  have  been  obliged  to 
throw  him  early  upon  his  own  resources^  and  he  may 
have  had  no  opportunities  for  mastering  any  of  the 
sciences  or  their  applications  which  lead  to  the  better 
paid  employments.  The  workmen  among  whom  his 
lot  is  cast  will  have  been  similarly  circumstanced. 
With  many  of  them,  the  creditable  anxiiety  to  improve 
their  condition  may  have  degenerated  into  a  morbid 
irrational  discontent.  They  consider  themselves  as  the 
victims  of  some  monster  grievance.  Some  imaginary 
enemy  external  to  themselves,  not  the  real  internal 
enemy,  is  oppressing  them.  The  capitalists,  their 
masters,  crush  them — ^keep  wages  low  in  order  to 
make  profits  high.  He  is  urged  to  unite  with  his  fellow- 
workmen  in  asking  for — in  insisting  upon  higher  wages. 
*^  Intimidation  may  wring  from  masters  what  prayers 
will  beg  in  vain.  Combinations  and  strikes  will  obtain 
justice  for  us.  But  detenmnation  and  union  are 
needed  to  carry  us  to  a  successful  issue."  If  these 
proposals  of  his  fellow-workmen  could  appear  to  him 
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well  considered  and  adapted  to  the  objects  aimed  at — 
higher  wages  and  improved  circumstances;  he  might 
give  in  his  adhesion  to  them.  While  listening  to 
these  proposals,  he  must  have  ever  present  to  his 
thoughts  that,  as  wages  are  paid  out  of  capital,  the 
higher  wages  of  some,  if  acceded  to,  will  be  accom- 
panied by  lower  wages  to  others,  at  all  events  till  the 
increased  efficacy  of  labour,  under  improved  direction, 
has  increased  the  wealth  out  of  which  more  capital  may 
be  formed.  He  will,  therefore,  ask  himself,  and  his 
fellow-workmen  if  they  be  reasonable  enough  to  listen 
to  him,  whether  their  wages  are  higher  or  lower  than, 
or  on  a  level  with,  those  of  other  workmen  of  similar 
attainments  in  the  same  branch  of  business.  Should 
he  find  them  to  be  higher,  he  will  counsel  peace  and 
silence  with  well  sustained  efforts  to  give  satisfaction, 
lest  their  favoured  circumstances  depart  from  them. 
If  he  find  them  to  be  equal  to  those  of  others,  he  will 
suggest  that  their  employers  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  give  higher  wages  than  their  neighbours.  Whereas, 
if  the  result  of  his  inquiry  be  that  they  are  lower,  he 
will,  in  common  with  his  fellow-workmen,  not  be 
disposed  to  submit  tamely  to  a  rate  of  wages  unequal, 
by  the  general  concurrence  of  other  capitalists,  to  their 
merits  as  workmen. 

He  will  find  no  excuse,  even  in  circumstances  so 
galling,  for  resorting  to  hostile  steps.  He  would 
contribute  his  assistance  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
knowledge  of  their  inferiority  of  pay  was  brought  home 
to  their  employer.  This,  he  will  think,  must  suffice  to 
procure  redress.     If  not,  the  gradual  secession  of  his 
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best  workmen^  goaded  bj  a  sense  of  the  want  of  good 
feeling  in  tlie  conduct  persisted  in  towards  them,  to 
seek  better  wages  and  better  treatment,  would  drive  the 
most  unreasonable  and  intractable  employer  to  the 
necessity  of  raising  the  wages  of  the  few  workmen  who 
had  not  yet  abandoned  him,  and  of  procuring  others 
under  the  disadvantage  of  a  character  likely  to  subject 
liim  to  the  mortification  of  paying  rather  more  than 
others  for  the  same  quality  of  work.  He  wiU  not 
]X)sitivcly  predetermine  that  a  united  representation  to 
their  employer,  or  a  common  course  of  action,  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  higher  wages,  or  better  arrange- 
ments for  health,  comfort,  and  efficacy,  might  not  be 
advisable,  but  he  will  be  keenly  sensible  that  threats  of 
inconvenience  or  damage  to  their  employer,  and  still 
more,  the  execution  of  them,  must  weaken  or  destroy 
that  harmony  which  gives  an  additional  charm  to  satis- 
factory wages,  and  makes  insufficient  wages  less  un- 
bearable. 

He  must  be  prepared  for  calumny  and  misrepre- 
sentation. He  may  be  out-voted  or  pointed  to  as  a 
traitor,  and  be  driven  from  his  work.  These  are  evib 
to  which  all  are  exposed  in  times  of  semi-barbansm. 
Let  them  be  nerved  thereby  to  improve  the  rising 
generation,  not  frightened  into  entailing  upon  postadlj 
a  continuation  of  the  wrongs  from  which  they  suffer  by 
their  cowardly  connivance.  If  he  escape  outrage,  he 
will  be  overwhelmed  with  bold  assertions,  flat  contra- 
dictions, and  the  most  astounding  flights  of  fancy^  under 
the  pretence  of  reasoning.  All  your  talk,  he  may  be 
told,  goes  for  nothing  against  facts.     They  will  cite 
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instances  to  him  where  higher  wages  have  been  carried 
by  combinations  and  threats  of  strikes.  He  must  be 
sufficiently  well  grounded  in  knowledge,  and  too  firm 
and  collected,  to  be  either  puzzled  or  irritated  by  such 
flagrant  sophistry.  He  must  be  able  to  see  at  a  glance 
that  the  pretended  instance  of  higher  wages  carried  by 
intimidation  was  not  one  fact,  but  two  facts,  supposing 
them  to  bo  true,  clumsily  and  falsely  represented  as 
standing  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect.  Granted  that  there  was  the  threat  of  a  strike. 
Granted  that  there  was  a  concession  of  higher  wages. 
Does  it  follow  that  the  first  was  the  cause  of  the  latter  ? 
The  wages  that  were  raised,  were  they  lower  than 
those  paid  elsewhere  for  similar  work  ?  If  so,  as  the 
increased  rate  must  have  been  conceded  without  threats, 
how  can  threats  be  said  to  have  obtained  it?  He 
would  then  challenge  the  production  of  an  instance  in 
which  combination  had  maintained  a  rate  of  wages 
higher  than  that  paid  elsewhere  for  similar  work. 
Strange  illusions  are  fastened  upon  people  by  passion 
and  prejudice.  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  showing  the 
absurdity  in  which  we  should  be  landed,  that  a  cx)m- 
bination  could  succeed,  against  whom  would  it  be 
successful?  Not  against  the  capitalist,  for  a  higher 
price  would  be  obtained  by  him  for  the  commodity  of 
his  production,  to  place  him  on  a  level  with  other 
capitalists.  Against  whom,  then,  would  it  be  successftd  ? 
Against  other  workmen,  by  driving  them  away  from 
the  favoured  work,  to  them  tabooed — ^by  resisting  the 
tendency  of  wages  to  distribute  themselves  among 
labourers  in  proportion  to  their  several  producing  capa- 
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cities — ^by  impeding  the  movement  among  labourers  to 
oflFer  their  labour  where  it  will  be  best  paid,  and  where, 
therefore,  it  will  be  employed  most  beneficially  for 
society. 

The  supposed  success,  however,  is  as  impossible  as 
it.  would  be  ignoble.  It  rests  upon  the  outrageous 
assumption  that  the  capitalists  yielding  to  the  pressure 
put  uj)on  them  could  obtain  higher  prices  to  com- 
pensate for  the  higher  wages  extorted  from  them. 
Who  would  pay  these  higher  prices?  Who  could 
pay  them,  and  continue  their  business  successftdly? 
Other  capitalists  paying  the  current  wages,  and  selling 
their  products  at  prices  which  left  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  profit,  would  attract  all  the  business.  The 
intimidated  capitalists  would  find  no  customers  at  their 
enhanced  prices.  .  They  would  lend  their  capital  to 
those  who  could  employ  it  profitably  elsewhere,  or 
remove  with  it  themselves :  so  that  the  rejected 
labourers  and  the  displaced  capital  might,  through  the 
same  influence,  come  together  under  a  diflferent  com- 
bination to  that  from  which  they  had  been  driven. 
Annoyance,  inconvenience,  and  loss  would  result  from 
all  this ;  but  the  greatest  sufferers  would  be,  not  the 
intimidated  capitalists,  not  the  rebuffed  strangers,  but 
the  triumphant  unionists. 

In  selecting,  retaining,  and  shifting  service,  no  more 
dangerous  illusion  can  prevail  among  workmen,  while 
none  is  more  likely  to  be  placed  before  them  as  a 
reality,  than  that  their  insufficient  wages  are  caused, 
partly  at  least,  by  the  large  profits  of  their  employer 
and  the  high  wages  or  salaries  of  the  experienced  and 
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confidential  servants  whom  he  retains  in  his  service  as 
supervisors  or  heads  of  departments. 

The  comfortable  style  of  living,  and  the  display 
of  the  wealthy,  among  whom  will  be  found  many 
employers  of  labourers,  are  tempting  subjects  for  the 
declamation  and  complaints  of  those  who  can  only 
account  for  the  indifferent  pay  of  one  class  by  pointing 
to  the  luxuries  enjoyed  by  others.  Such  declaimers 
occupy  strong  vantage  ground  whence  to  address  their 
appeals  to  the  ignorant  and  disaffected ;  for  we  cannot 
deny  that  a  festival  in  the  midst  of  starving  people, 
and  luxurious  living  contiguous  to  pinching  poverty, 
must  be  far  from  favourable  to  kindliness  of  feeling 
in  the  afflicted  towards  the  revellers — they  have  a 
tendency  even  to  raise  emotions  the  reverse  of  agree- 
able in  the  calmest  and  most  contemplative  of  observers. 
The  young  labourer  who  is  to  enter  upon  his  career  in 
such  a  state  of  society  ought  to  be  fortified  by  a  course 
of  study  similar  to  that  in  which  we  have  been  engaged. 
Whatever  may  be  his  refiections  upon  the  luxurious 
establishments  of  the  wealthy,  not  in  them  will  he  see 
the  impediments  to  his  advancement,  but  in  his  own 
shortcomings,  in  knowledge  and  conduct;  and  to  the 
removal  of  these  will  he  direct  his  efforts. 

If  the  profits  of  his  employer  be  represented  as  some- 
thing in  which  he  ought  to  share,  as  something  closely 
connected  with  the  low  wage  awarded  to  himself,  he 
will  ask,  "  Whom  had  I  better  serve,  a  thriving  or  a 
failing  master?  one  who  makes  large  profits,  or  one 
whose  profits  are  small?  In  whose  service  have  I 
the  better  opportunities  for  self-improvement,  and  conse- 
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quently  the  better  hopes  of  advanced  wages  in  the 
future?**  Reflection  follows — ^**My  wages  are  low,  it 
is  true,  and  so  are  the  wages  of  others  more  than  my 
equals  in  age  and  attainments,  some  of  whom  serve  less 
capable  or  even  incapable  masters.  I  should  have  no 
objection  to  participate  in  the  profits  of  my  master,  but 
as  I  am  better  off  than  others  already  by  having  entered 
his  service,  why  should  I  and  others  as  fiEivonred  as 
myself  be  specially  elected  to  share  in  his  profits  ?  If 
he  were  disposed  to  distribute  any  portion  of  them,  the 
unfortunate  servants  of  the  less  capable  or  of  the  inca- 
pable would  be  fairer  objects  of  charity  than  I  am. 
Clearly,  I  have  no  claim  to  a  share  of  my  employer's 
profits.  I  must  strive  to  establish  a  claim  to  higher 
wages,  by  proving  how  efficiently  I  contribute  to  the 
increase  of  his  profits  through  my  service." 

A  similar  train  of  reflection  leads  the  thoughtful 
apprentice  to  discern  nothing  but  advantage  to  himself 
from  first-rate  workmen  placed  over  him.  Why  does 
the  employer  who  gives  him  so  little  give  them  so 
much?  Because  they  are  worth  it,  and  might  most 
likely  get  as  much  elsewhere.  Part  of  their  worth  to 
the  master  whom  they  serve,  is  their  ability  to  instruct 
and  discipline  the  young  workmen  placed  under  them. 
He  will  ask — Should  I  be  better  off  if  my  master 
engaged  inferior  men  to  place  over  me,  because  he 
would  not  disburse  wages  sufficient  to  engage  superior 
men  ?  or  ought  I  to  congratulate  myself  upon  serving  a 
master  who  gains  large  profits  by  paying  high  wacres  to 
superior  men  who  can  turn  such  services  as  minCj 
.   retained  at  low  wages,  to  the  best  account?" 
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E^h  young  man^  as  he  enters  the  indnstrial  ranks, 
has  to  take  his  chance  of  serving  nnsnccessfnl  capitalists. 
Much  is  necessarily  going  on  in  the  financial  depart- 
ment of  his  master^s  business  oat  of  the  reach  of  his 
observation,  and  of  which  he  would  be  unable  to  judge. 
Instead  of  profits  that  he  might  covet  a  share  of,  there 
may  be  loss  or  impending  ruin  not  to  be  altogether 
nnfelt  by  him.  He  must  be  as  much  alive  to  this 
calamity  possible  in  his  path,  as  the  mariner  must  be  to 
the  storm  likely  to  disturb  the  uniform  prosperity  of  his 
voyage.  He  is  particularly  exposed  to  the  consequences 
of  an  unskilfiol  or  unscrupulous  use  of  credit  by  his 
master.  Among  the  first  symptoms  to  a  practised  eye 
might  be  increase  of  wages  to  himself  and  promotion  to 
a  higher  post  He  must  be  cautious  not  to  indulge  in 
the  fascinations  of  enlarged  expenditure ;  for  an  indus- 
trial convulsion  may  be  at  hand.  His  steady  economy 
and  that  of  his  fellow-workmen  may  act  as  a  counter- 
poise against  the  annihilation  of  capital  which  is 
silently  preparing  through  the  folly  of  capitalists. 

The  utter  prostration  of  workmen  which  too  often 
follows  upon  the  ruin  of  their  employers  is  not  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  that  ruin.  The  lesson  which 
you  would  extract  from  such  events  to  all  parties 
would  be :  Capitalists,  mourn  over  the  ruin  which  you 
have  brought  down'  upon  yourselves  and  extended  to 
thousands  besides!  Labourers,  look  at  what  steady 
economy  on  your  part  might  have  provided  against! 
Teachers  of  infancy  and  chUdhood,  open  your  eyes  to 
the  omission  of  which  you  have  been  guiltj-,  in  not 
qualifying  capitalists  and  labourers  to  steer  clear  of  such 
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misfortunes  I  and  beware  of  earning,  not  the  gratitude, 
but  the  execration  of  your  fellow-creatures,  by  persisting 
in  a  course  through  which,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned, 
no  precautions  are  taken  against  the  formation  and 
continuance  of  capitalists  likely  to  place  ruin  in  the  way 
of  labourers,  and  of  labourers  incapable  of  keeping  out 
of  it  if  placed  in  their  way ! 

Our  young  workman  will  have  a  host  of  monster 
spectres,  besides,  to  fight  against.  While  working  and 
saving  as  one  who  knows  how  to  make  what  he  owes 
to  his  future  self  a  large  item  in  his  present  enjoy- 
ments, he  will  be  taunted  with  the  futility  of  his 
struggle,  so  long  as  heartless  capitalists  are  allowed 
to  supersede  human  labour  by  the  continual  intro- 
duction of  new  and  improved  machinery,  and  as 
greedy  insatiable  merchants,  callous  to  the  wants  of 
others,  import  commodities  from  abroad,  the  produdug 
of  which  would  employ  labourers  at  home,  and  setting 
no  bounds  to  their  avarice,  actually  give  a  preference, 
in  their  purchases,  to  those  commodities  which  can  be 
procured  at  the  lowest  prices  compared  with  the  prices 
obtainable  at  home.  These  representations  ought  to 
sound  childish  enough  in  his  ears;  but  he  cannot  be 
so  far  removed  from  the  thoughts  and  conversation 
of  his  father's  friends  and  companions,  as  not  to 
recognise  the  expressions  of  doctrines  held  by  them 
with  as  much  tenacity  as  if  they  had  been  articles  of 
religious  faith.  They  are  not  yet  extinct,  and  he  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  them.  He  will  deal  with  them 
cautiously.  He  will  be  tender  with  the  victims  of 
superstition,   while   he  repudiates  their    superstitions. 
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He  will,  for  his  own  comfort  as  well  as  for  their 
improvement,  try  to  unravel  for  them  the  tangle  of 
their  own  confused  ideas.  He  will  ask  them,  why  a 
machine,  the  produce  of  labour,  should  be  represented 
as  superseding  labour,  when  it  is  only  a  means  of 
directing  labour  so  as  to  make  it  more  productive. 
He  will  invite  their  attention  to  the  main  difficulty 
ever  impeding  the  creation  of  new  capital — that  of 
finding  profitable  employment  for  it  He  will  endea- 
vour to  show  them  that  every  new  contrivance,  by 
which  labour  is  made  more  productive,  affords  an 
opening  for  the  employment  of  additional  capital,  leads 
to  its  accumulation,  and,  as  a  consequence,  provides 
increased  wages  for  the  same  labourers,  or  the  same 
wages  for  a  greater  number.  How  can  he,  with  these 
convictions,  either  declaim  or  conspire  against  ma- 
chinery? How  can  he  omit  to  dissuade  others  from 
nourishing  hostile  sentiments  towards  it?  How  can 
he,  while  trying  to  reconcile  them  to  one  of  their 
best  friends  falsely  suspected  as  an  enemy,  fail  to  urge 
them  to  make  themselves  worthy  of  that  friendship  by 
studying  its  value  and  by  learning  how  to  use  the 
resources  which  it  places  at  their  disposal  ? 

In  the  same  spirit,  he  must  ask  those  who  deplore 
their  sad  fate  at  being  ground  down  in  wages  because 
the  capitalists,  their  employers,  are  undersold  by 
importing  merchants ;  how  those  merchants  got  posses- 
sion of  the  commodities  which  they  sell  so  cheap? 
whether  they  were  not  obtained  by  yielding  up  other 
commodities  in  exchange?  whether,  therefore,  the 
commodities  imported  by  the  merchants  and  sold  by 
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them  to  the  consumers  are  not  in  reality  as  much  the 
produce  of  capital,  setting  labour  in  motion,  as  if  they 
had  been  produced  on  the  spot  ?  "whether  the  railway 
iron  on  one  of  our  own  lines  of  rail  is  more  the  pro- 
duce of  our  own  labour  than  the  wool  obtained  from 
Australia  in  exchange  for  similar  iron  sent  out  to  that 
country  to  make  lines  there?  whether  commodities  ' 
are  ever  imported  from  other  countries  except  when  it 
is  thought  that  capital  and  labour  are  more  profitably 
employed  in  procuring  them  that  way  than  in  any 
other  ?  If  not,  which  is  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
progressive  accumulation  of  capital— of  the  means  of 
providing  additional  wages  ?  the  more  or  the  less  pro- 
fitable employment  of  capital  ?  He  will  certainly  wind 
up  by  assuring  them,  however  much  he  may  draw 
down  their  ill-will,  that  he  can  join  in  no  crusade 
against  the  use  of  machinery  or  the  importation  of 
cheap  commodities.  He  will,  also,  feel  strengthened 
in  his  determination,  and  confirmed  in  the  duty  which 
he  owes  to  others  of  striving  to  dispel  the  illusions 
which  have  caused  them  to  denounce  and  reject  new 
powers,  the  blessings  from  which,  to  be  enjoyed  in  thdr 
fulness,  demand  intelligence  to  understand  and  aptitude 
to  use  them. 

The  labourer  who  can  conduct  himself  in  the  way 
we  have  described,  who  can  detect  sophistries  and  see 
through  illusions,  and  who  can  resist,  or  rather  remain 
insensible  to,  the  seductions  by  which  the  uninformed 
are  sure  to  be  assailed,  does  not  grow  out  of  a  neglected 
or  misused  infant  He  does  not,  like  the  fabled 
Minerva  of  old,  come  forth  fully  equipped  with  the 
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knowledge  what  to  do  and  the  habits  inclining  him 
to  do  what  he  ought  As,  according  to  the  well- 
known  saying,  nobody  becomes  thoroughly  vile  on  a 
sudden,  so  neither  does  anybody  become  most  excellent 
on  a  sildden.  We  need  not  go  over  again,  here,  the 
kind  of  teaching  and  training  demanded,  from  child- 
hood upwards,  to  fit  a  labourer  to  participate  in  all  the 
advantages  and  enjoyments  of  modem  civilization. 
The  ^education  of  the  home  and  the  school  must  be 
followed  up  by  that  of  the  industrial  regiment  into 
which  he  is  enlisted.  Not  only  must  the  education  of 
this  regiment  be  well  adapted  to  its  pilrp6se,  but  the 
recruits  received  into  it  must  be  prepared,  by  good 
previous  drilling,  to  profit  by  the  discipline  indispen- 
sable to  efficient  service.  The  administrator  of  capital, 
who  is  equal  to  his  work,  will,  it  is  to  be  expected,  so 
conduct  his  business,  that  the  labourers  under  him  may 
work  eflPectively  and  acquire  that  readiness  and  skill 
which  are  only  to  be  acquired  in  perfection  by  practice 
under  able  guidance.  That  they  will  so  work  and 
acquire  readiness  and  skill  must  greatly  depend  upon 
the  habits  and  disposition  which  they  bring  to  his 
service ;  and  the  forming  of  these  ought  to  have  been 
cared  for  previously. 

The  duty  of  the  religious  educator  to  the  young  is 
increased  in  difficulty  by  the  low  state  of  civilization 
in  which  a  very  large  part  of  the  people  is  immersed, 
even  in  the  most  favoured  countries^  The  religious 
educator  is,  or  at  all  events  ought  to  be,  a  man  of 
the  loftiest  devotional  feelings,  and  possessed  of  the 
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advanced  attainments  of  his  age.  Nothing  short  of 
these  qualifications  fits  him  for  the  eflScient  discharge 
of  his  duty,  or  will  do  credit  to  thd  university  from 
which  he  received  his  diploma. 

He  knows  that  the  well-heing  of  society  depends 
greatly  upon  the  success  with  which  knowledge  is 
imparted  to  each  individual  child,  and  with  which 
its  habits  and  disposition  are  formed  to  act  up  to  its 
knowledge.  The  portion  of  work  assigned  to  the 
educator  in  caring  that  none  of  the  young  shall  pass 
from  under  his  charge  ungifted  with  the  capacity  of 
judging  and  desiring  what  is  good  for  him,  and  of 
knowing  where  and  how  to  seek  it,  may  be  laborious 
and  difficult,  but  it  must  be  embellished  by  the  most 
pleasing  emotions.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  it  may  be 
conceived  that  la  the  midst  of  his  daily  anxieties  and 
unceasing  efforts  to  adapt  himself  to  the  lower  capacity 
and  tractability  of  some  of  his  pupils,  mortification  or 
annoyance  need  scarcely  disturb  the  even  current  of 
his  holy  and  happy  thoughts.  To  the  best  of  his 
ability,  he  tries  to  impress  upon  his  pupUs  a  sense  of 
the  unalterable  constitution  of  the  universe,  to  assist 
them  to  learn  what  that  constitution  is,  and  to  j^epare 
them  to  adapt  themselves  to  that  which  will  not  adapt 
itself  to  them.  So  far  his  course  is  smooth  and  pleasant 
He  can  have  no  compunction  in  pointing  to  the  penalties 
likely  to  be  incurred  by  those  who  will  not  heed  his 
instruction ;  or  in  inculcating  that  men,  who  will 
religiously  shape  their  conduct  agreeably  to  his  lessons, 
will  secure  for  themselves  the  greatest  probability  of 
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immunity  from  physical  evil^  and  of  enjoyment  from 
physical  good^  and  the  most  unfailing  consolations  in 
affliction  and  distress. 

It  is  not  given,  however,  to  the  religious  educator 
to  leave  his  young  pupils  here.  He  is  bound  to  confess 
to  them  that  the  fruits  of  their  own  good  conduct 
are  liable  to  be  snatched  from  them  through  the  ill- 
conduct  of  others ;  that  their  conduct  has  to  be  shaped 
not  only  in  harmony  with  the  unalterable  constitution 
of  the  universe,  but  so  as  to  guard  against  evUs  likely 
to  be  inflicted  upon  them  by  those  who  will  not  shape 
their  conduct  iq  the  same  way.  When  asked,  as  he 
will  be,  by  his  own  intelligent  and  inquisitive  pupils, 
how  there  came  to  be  such  evil-disposed  people,  and 
whether  they  might  not  have  been  so  taught  and  trained 
in  childhood  as  to  have  prevented  their  getting  into 
that  state,  What  must  be  his  answer  ? 

He  cannot  say  that  this  source  of  evil — ^this  danger 
lying  in  wait  for  his  pupils  in  after  life,  might  not  have 
been  cleared  from  their  patL  He  can  but  acknow- 
ledge that  religious  teachers  of  former  days  had  not 
quite  done  the  work  expected  of  them  as  they  ought 
to  have  done.  Neither  can  he  console  himself  with 
the  reflection  that  the  educational  work  going  on  at 
the  present  day  is  nearly  so  well  adapted,  or  so  general 
as  it  ought  to  be  to  prevent  a  continuance  of  like  evil 
in  the  future.  It  is  a  melancholy  and  painful  duty 
to  be  called  upon  to  place  at  all  before  the  young  the 
difficulties  and  struggles  which  have  been  prepared 
for  them  by  adult  carelessness  and  incompetency, 
and    to  have  to  nerve    them  up  to   the    self-denial. 
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endurance^  and  exertion  indispensable  for  raising  them 
out  of  their  unfavourable  position.  It  is  additionally 
painful  to  have  to  prepare  them  for  encountering  from 
those  who  share  their  lot,  opposition,  and  obstruction, 
instead  of  co-operation  and  sympathy.  His  consola- 
tion, while  inflicting  pain  thus  prematurely  on  the 
young,  is  the  knowledge  on  his  part  that  the  conceal- 
meant  firom  them  of  the  flaw  in  the  inheritance 
bequeathed  to  them  by  their  parents  would  only  result 
in  severe  pain  at  a  future  time,  and  deprive  them  of 
opportunities  of  mitigating  the  consequences  of  bygone 
errors  and  shortcomings  in  behalf  of  another  gene- 
ration. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  learn,  with  the  infant, 
as  it  were,  on  our  knees,  what  ought  to  be  done  in 
order  to  fit  him  to  act  his  part  in  life,  and  to  enable 
him  to  participate  in  all  that  the  actual  state  of  civili- 
zation afibrds ;  we  may  conclude  by  inquiring  whether 
what  we  have  considered  ought  to  be  done  has  really 
been  done,  or  is  being  done  efficiently  and  extensively ; 
and  if  not,  we  shall  feel  ourselves  summoned  to  make 
greater  exertions  than  have  hitherto  been  made  to  com- 
pensate in  the  future  for  the  omissions  of  the  past 
We  will  ask.  Do  our  young  labourers  in  general  begin 
their  career  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of 
industry,  skill,  intelligence,  economy,  sobriety,  integrity, 
and  punctuality,  to  enable  each  among  them  to  obtain 
a  fair  wage  out  of  existing  capital,  to  sustain  that 
capital  if  it  be  adequate  to  aflbrd  sufficient  wages  to 
all,  and  to  assist  in  its  increase  if  it  be  inadequate? 
Are  they  in  possession  of  these  qualities  so  far  as  is 
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possible  at  their  age,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  enlarge 
and   consolidate  them  with  their  ripening  years,  and 
with  a  firm  persuasion  of  how  much  must  be  left  to 
their  own  application   and    self-training?     Are    they 
acquainted  with  the  consequences  of  division  of  labour 
interchange,  and  the  use  of  money,  and  are  they  aware 
of  the  importance  of  doing  nothing  to  impede  the  free 
oscillation  of  prices  ?     Have  they  impressed  upon  their 
minds  the  dangers  which  await  them  from  tlie  mal- 
administration of  capital,  especially  as  resulting  from 
the  use  of  credit,  and  have  they  the  escapes  in  store 
by  which  they  may  avoid  or  diminish   the  danger? 
Are  they  ever  imposed    upon  by  those  who  would 
seduce  them  into  combinations  and  strikes,  or  engage 
them  in  conspiracies  against  the  use  of  machinery  ?  or 
do  they  lend  their  countenance  to  brawlers  who  declaim 
against  the  oppressions  of  capitalists  and  the  iniquities 
of  free-trade  ? 

If  our  inquiries  and  reflections  wring  from  m  answers 
to  these  questions  that  we  would  fain  be  sjmred    jrinsf 
we  not  pursue  our  inquiries  still  farther,    and   ask 
whether  the  low  state  of  intelligence  and  (yfmf\nf:i  whi/fi 
cannot  be  denied,  be  in  spite  of  the  jadici//as  t^«/:h}fig 
and  training  to  all  the  young,  m  be  in  j^art  a  ^y^,^ 
quence  of  our  disgraceful  negligence  in  Y^tiniu\u^  tmr 
duty  towards  them?    Suppf^ing  mr  ^WMiumi,]  i^i^ 
blishments,  from  our  universities  d/ywriwar^N,   ♦/,    \ft. 
zealously  intent  upon  c<mducting   e/lfj/:af  k/ti   v,  »•  Uf 
embrace  what  we  have  agree^J  t/,  U   irKli1,p/.r,^^^J^, 
there  may  be  ground  for  snspectmg  ym^  hdt^^H^nYti'f 
in  human  nature.    Supposing  tWii,  tfn  t»i/5  //fi,^  h^^f  ^ 
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to  be  diligently  bat  blindly  engaged  in  a  routine  froim 
which  the  kind  of  teaching  and  training  indicated  above 
is  completely  excluded,  as  fanners  might  be  in  a  routine 
of  husbandry  which  excluded  all  the  lights  of  chemistry 
and  physiology,  it  would  be  premature   to  inculpate 
human  nature,   with  the  exception,   at  least,   of  that 
section  of  its  representatives  which  has  undertaken  and 
misconducted  the  most  arduous,  the  most  noble,  and 
the  most  solemn  of  all  duties — the  education  of  the 
young. 


I 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Man  not  merely  an  industrial  agent — He  does  not  live  to  produce, 
but  produces  to  live — What  ought  he  to  do  with  his  wealth  ? — 
Morals  of  expenditure — Circulation  of  money  consequent  upon 
expenditure — ^Profit  derived  by  tradespeople  from  the  expenditure 
of  customers — ^Various  results  of  different  kinds  of  expenditure — 
Difficulties  in  the  way  of  doing  good — Successful  capitalists  the 
chief  encouragers  of  good  conduct — Qualifications,  in  addition  to 
those  possessed  by  administrators  of  capital,  needed  to  prepare 
the  good  conduct  for  capitalists  to  encourage — Kind  of  teaching, 
training,  and  self-discipline  likely  to  dispose  the  possessors  of 
wealth,  of  attainments,  and  of  influence  to  act  as  trustees  in 
behalf  of  society — How  far  modem  education  fulfils  its  purpose — 
Eeligious  teaching — ^What  we  owe  to  religious  teachers — ^What 
.  more  we  might  owe — ^Who  is  a  religious  man? — Can  a  poverty- 
stricken  people  be  a  religious  people? — Teachers  of  religious 
teachers — Indiscriminate  alms-giving — Glorious  mission  of  the 
warriors  and  heroes  of  the  future. 

We  set  out  on  this  inquiry  with  a  definite  purpose.  At 
the  very  commencement  of  our  course  we  placed  before 
ourselves  this  question :  **  What  ought  we  to  do  ?  "  or, 
"  What  kind  of  conduct  in  each  individual  is  most 
conducive  to  the  general  well-being,  and  therefore,  in 
reality,  most  conducive  to  his  own  ?  "  • 

Our  investigation,  up  to  this  point,  warrants  us  in 
stating,  as  a  matter  beyond  dispute,  that  individual 
conduct  adapted  to  promote  —  at  all  events,  not  to 
disturb — the  general  well-being,  is  also  best  adapted  to 
promote  individual  well-being.  We  do  not  say  that  we 
assume  it,  or  that  we  take  it  for  granted.     We  refer 
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back  to  the  whole  coarse  of  our  investigation,  and,  so 
fjEur  as  we  have  carried  it,  we  claim  to  have  established, 
by  the  most  comprehensive  induction  and  most  rigid 
examination,  that  in  proportion  as  each  individual  in 
society  strives  to  secure  his  own  well-being  by  con- 
ducing as  much  as  possible  to  that  of  the  society  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  and  to  that  of  the  whole  human 
family,  so  does  he  increase  the  probability  of  success- 
fully attaining  his  own. 

In  the  early  days  of  attempting  to  trace  the  chain  of 
causation  in  human  conduct,  when  a  clear  perception 
had  not  yet  been  gained  of  what  may  be  achieved,  by 
teaching  and  training,  towards  inducing  in  individuals  a 
capacity  and  a  disposition  to  take  delight  in  acts  which 
promote  the  general  well-being,  it  was  frequently 
objected  that  but  little  was  accomplished  by  expounding 
what  kind  of  conduct  was  "good,"  if  you  could  not 
prevail  with  people  to  practise  it  The  process  of 
expounding  certainly  does  not  accomplish  everything. 
Whether  it  can  truly  be  said  to  accomplish  but  little  is 
not  quite  so  certain.  To  be  effective  in  influencing 
conduct,  it  must  be  followed  by  judicious  training; 
which,  however,  could  not  be  entered  upon  with  any 
prospect  of  success,  unless  preceded  and  enlightened  by 
exposition.  Using  one  of  those  mystical  words  which 
play  such  pranks  with  the  understanding,  it  is  repre- 
sented that  individual  interest  and  general  interest  do 
not  always  coincide — that  their  well-known  and  fre- 
quent divergence  is,  in  fact,  the  cause  and  origin  of  our 
police,  and  other  repressive  and  defensive  institutions. 
There  is  some  truth  in  this  representation,  unskilfully 
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expressed  though  it  be;  and  it  behoves  us,  as  scrupulous 
Bvestigators  and  assiduous  learners^  to  ascertain  what 
t^hat  truth  is,  and  how  to  give  it  utterance,  so  as  not  to 
bewilder  or  mislead  our  understandings  in  matters 
v^here  want  of  precision  and  misdirection  might  be 
Followed  by  most  painful  consequences. 

To  work  steadily,  intelligently,  and  skilfully,  >and  to 
learn  and  practise  so  as  to  become  able  to  do  so,  to  save 
and  provide  against  future  want,  to  respect  property,  to 
fulfil  engagements,  and  to  be  sober,  will  be  generally 
received  as  samples  of  conduct  in  harmony  with  the 
interest  of  society.      Does  anybody  deny  that  among 
men,  while  most  are  disposed  to  approve  and  practise 
such    conduct,   there    are    some    disposed   neither    to 
approve  nor  practise,  and  many  more  who,  while  they 
approve,  seem  unable  to  practise  it?      Have  we  any 
ground  for  affirming  that  the  bulk  of  mankind — the 
well-disposed,  and  well-conducted,  act  contrary  to  their 
interest  ?    If  not,  why  should  we  affirm  that  the  ill- 
disposed  and  ill-conducted  prefer  their  own  interest  to 
that  of  the  community  ?     Are  we  helped  to  any  useful 
and  safe  conclusion  by  adopting  a  diction   so   nearly 
approaching  to  jargon?     Can  we  do  better  than  fall 
back  upon  the  plain  and  apposite  expression  of  a  matter 
of  fact  acknowledged  by  everybody  ?     Some  men  are 
indisposed  to  regulate  their  conduct  in  harmony  with 
the  requirements  of  society.     Some  men  cannot  find 
their  gratification  except  by  disturbing  that  of  others : 
they  steal,  they  waste,  they  bear  false  witness,  they  beg, 
and  commit  excesses  of  all  kinds,  which  society,  being 
unable  to  tolerate,  endeavours  to  suppress. 
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Fortunately  for  mankind^  it  is  at  last  beginning  to  be 
understood  that  what  individuals  are  disposed  to  do 
depends  greatly  upon  the  teaching  and  training  which 
they  have  received,  and  upon  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  have  been  subsequently  placed.  Stated 
in  this  form,  a  work  to  be  done  is  placed  before  us, 
difficult  it  is  true,  but  worthy  of  our  highest  eflforts,  and 
calculated  to  inspire  us  with  the  loftiest  ambition — ^first, 
by  self-improvement,  to  qualify  ourselves  for  the  duties 
immediately  our  own;  and,  secondly,  by  tendering 
co-operation  worthy  of  acceptance,  to  help  those  who 
might  otherwise  lack  the  teaching  and  training  without 
which  it  is  vain  to  expect  conduct  in  harmony  with  the 
welfare  of  society. 

Up  to  this  point,  it  must  be  observed,  our  investi- 
gations into  conduct  have  not  been  carried  beyond  what 
arises  out  of  industrial  proceedings.  So  much  of  man's 
time  and  thoughts  is  necessarily  absorbed  in  earning  his 
livelihood,  that  to  point  out  what  he  ought  to  do,  and 
to  mould  his  disposition  accordingly,  in  regard  to  every- 
thing bearing  directly  and  indirectly  upon  that  branch 
of  his  duties  to  himself  and  others,  is  almost  to  make 
sure  of  right  conduct  in  all  other  respects.  Never- 
theless, we  must  not  consider  man  as  a  merely  industrial 
agent :  he  does  not  live  to  produce ;  he  produces  to  live 
— ^to  live  rationally  and  religiously;  that  is,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  happily.  Having  inquired 
and  learned  what  we  ought  to  do  in  order  to  gain  the 
means  of  living,  let  us  push  forward  our  inquiry  so  as 
to  learn  what  we  ought  to  do  with  the  means  at  our 
disposal.     This  inquiry  will  not  detain  us  long,  so  much 
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of  our  work  being  done  to  our  hands — ^the  fruits  of  our 
previous  studies. 

The  wealth  at  the  command  of  each  individual  for  his 
consumption,  in  compliance  with  modem  usage,  and  as 
considered  for  the  general  convenience,  comes  to  him  in 
the  form  of  money.  His  income,  whether  made  up  of 
wages,  profit,  rent,  or  annuities,  or  of  all  combined,  is 
received  by  him  in  money.  With  this  money  he  buys 
services,  or  articles  for  consumption ;  or,  if  he  give  any 
of  it  away,  he  enables  those  to  whom  he  gives  it  to  do 
the  same  thing.  What  good  may  we  consider  him  to 
do  in  parting  with  his  money  ?  None  in  parting  with 
it  The  good  done  is  in  the  gratification  which  he  and 
those  who  participate  with  him  derive  from  what  he 
receives  in  exchange  for  his  money. 

But  does  he  not  set  money  in  circulation  ?  Not  par- 
ticularly. It  would  just  as  much  be  put  in  circulation 
by  somebody  else,  supposing  it  not  to  have  come  into 
his  hands.  His  money  simply  performs  the  fiinction 
for  which  it  was  destined.  With  him,  as  with  othersj 
some  is  kept  in  reserve,  while  other  portions  are 
passing  to  and  fro,  according  as  he  receives  his  income 
or  spends  it.  Besides,  where  is  the  special  good  of 
putting  money  in  circulation?  The  advantage  which 
he  derives  from  the  services  of  his  cook  is  in  the  well- 
dressed  meals  served  up  to  him,  not  in  the  circulation 
of  the  pots  and  pans  in  the  kitchen ;  and  the  advantage 
derived  by  him  from  the  services  of  the  railway  com- 
pany is  in  his  safe  and  speedy  transport  from  one  place 
to  another,  not  in  the  circulation  of  the  wheels  which 
move  with  him.     In  like  manner,  the  advantage  which 
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he  derives  from  the  expenditure  of  his  money  is  in  the 
wealth  or  services  obtained  by  him  in  exchange  for  it, 
not  in  the  circulation  of  the  money  spent 

Some  people  have  dwelt  with  great  emphasis  upon 
the  profit  wliich  all  who  spend  money  place  in  the  way 
of  the  tradesmen  to  whom  they  apply  for  articles  of 
consumption.  Ought  you  to  overlook  this  source  of 
profit,  to  the  advantage  of  which  few  shopkeepers  would 
refuse  to  bear  witness  ?  We  ought  to  overlook  nothing. 
Every  shopkeeper  would,  of  course,  bear  witness  to  the 
profit  which  he  derives  through  the  customers  who 
favour  him  rather  than  others.  It  can,  however, 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  customer  who  spends  his 
money  with  one  shopkeeper,  and  is  thereby  prevented 
from  spending  it  with  others,  is  conferring  profit  upon 
shopkeepers  in  general.  Money  is  provided  purposely 
to  be  used  in  making  purchases,  just  as  much  as  com- 
modities, the  division  of  labour  being  adopted,  are 
produced  to  be  exchanged  or  sold.  In  taking  money 
to  market,  and  in  indicating  thereby  to  capitalists  in 
general  the  direction  which  it  is  likely  to  take  in  future, 
the  various  spenders  and  consumers  inform  producers 
what  commodities  they  had  better  apply  themselves  to 
bring  to  market  so  as  to  earn,  through  numerous  cus- 
tomers and  excellent  prices,  or,  in  the  language  gene- 
rally adopted,  through  the  greatness  of  the  demand  as 
compared  with  supply,  the  largest  possible  profit.  As 
the  money  is  to  be  spent,  how  can  it  matter  to  society 
whether  the  profit  earned  by  the  sellers  into  whose 
hands  it  comes  be  sellers  of  victuals,  of  clothing,  of 
fiirniture^^  or  of  professional  services  ? 
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Is  it  quite  true,  however,  that  when  a  man  spends 
money,  he  does  no  more  than  give  a  preference  to  one 
tradesman  over  others.  Might  he  not  save  ?  Suppose 
instead  of  spending  he  were  to  save  his  money.  To 
whom,  then,  would  he  give  a  profit  ?  When  you  are 
asked  to  examine  cases  couched  in  such  language,  to 
solve  difficulties  originating  in  the  use  of  terms  of  the 
meaning  of  which  those  who  introduce  and  apply  them 
have  no  clear  perception,  you  see  the  necessity  and  the 
potency  of  the  preliminary  investigations  in  which  you 
have  been  engaged.  The  money  which  is  here  repre- 
sented as  saved  is  really  as  much  parted  with  or  put 
in  circulation  as  that  which  is  spent.  It  is  applied  to 
the  earning  of  income  by  its  employment — direct  or 
indirect :  direct,  if  the  person  who  saves  it  employ  it 
himself;  indirect,  if  he  lend  it  to  others.  Either  way, 
the  first  step  in  its  employment  is  to  buy  services  or 
commodities.  There  is  but  one  distinction  between 
spending  and  saving,  as  they  are  both  practised  by 
rational  people.  By  the  first,  wealth  is  consumed;  by 
the  second,  wealth  is  produced  \  the  unavoidable  steps  in 
both  being  to  make  purchases,  and  to  place  a  profit 
in  the  way  of  those  selected  to  make  purchases  from. 

You  must  not  think  this  a  vain  or  frivolous  investiga- 
tion. The  delusion  is  fast  vanishing  firom  society  that 
good  is  to  be  done,  through  expenditure,  by  patting 
money  in  circulation,  or  by  placing  profit  in  the  way  of 
one  tradesman  instead  of  another;  but  it  held  sway 
over  numerous  classes  not  many  years  ago,  and  may 
yet  prevail  over  certain  minds.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  delusion,  the  expenditure  or  consumption  erf  wealth, 
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especially  by  those  whose  expenditure  is  accompanied 
by  considerable  display,  was  regarded  with  k  sort  of 
superstitions  admiration ;  and  the  benefits  flowing  from  it 
assumed  a  spectral  form  mimicking  reality,  but  greatly 
magnified  by  the  hazy  medium  through  which  it  was 
imagined  to  be  seen.  Neither  vain  nor  frivolous, 
indeed,  will  this  inquiry  prove,  if  it  result  in  fixing  our 
attention  upon — in  preventing  its  being  diverted  from — 
the  quarter  to  which  we  must  look  for  the  solution  of 
the  question,  "  What  ought  we  to  do  with  our  wealth  ?  " 
We  have  established  thus  much.  We  must  not  delude 
ourselves  with  the  notion,  however  flattering  it  may  be 
to  our  vanity,  that  we  can  do  good  either  by  circulating 
money  or  by  getting  rid  of  wealth.  If  we  would  have 
the  enduring  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  the  wealth  at 
our  disposal  has  been  well  consumed,  we  must  make 
sure  at  least  of  the  goodness  of  our  intentions.  To 
look  back  upon  the  accomplishment  of  all  that  had  been 
projected  is  reserved  for  few ;  but  much  will  be  accom- 
plished by  those  who,  like  you,  try  to  support  their 
good  intentions  with  the  knowledge  requisite  to  give 
practical  eflect  to  them. 

After  the  course  of  study  which  we  have  been 
engaged  in  together,  it  would  not  satisfy  you  to  be  told, 
in  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  ought  we  to  do  with 
our  wealth  ?  "  We  must  do  all  the  good  we  can.  We 
must  carry  out  the  precept,  **  Love  one  another."  We 
must  be  charitable  and  liberal.  We  must  relieve  the 
want  and  misery  which  we  see  around  us,  and  seek 
them  out  also  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  them.  You 
require  from  your  understandings  more  definite  instruc- 
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tions  than  those  for  the  guidance  of  your  conduct 
You  ,say,  caution  is  called  for  in  alms-giving,  lest 
we  encourage  and  extend  want  and  misery,  while 
thinking  to  relieve  them.  You  ask,  whether  any  great 
impression  is  ever  likely  to  be  made  upon  the  number 
of  destitute  people,  if  the  charitable  do  nothing  more 
than  relieve  them.  Shall  we  have  done  all  that  we 
ought  with  our  wealth,  if,  after  having  administered 
comfort  and  relief  to  the  wretched,  we  omit  to  inquire 
how  they  became  reduced  to  the  state  in  which  we 
found  them?  Inquiry  cannot  fail  to  tell  us  that  the 
objects  which  excite  our  compassion  have  become  what 
we  see  them  through  ignorance  and  bad  habits,  in  some 
of  the  many  forms  under  which  they  prey  upon  man- 
kind. Can  we,  then,  do  otherwise  than  inquire  further, 
so  as  to  learn  whether  society  is  likely  to  be  afficted 
with  a  succession  of  miserable  victims  in  undiminished 
numbers,  whether  any  ejBPorts  can  avail  to  prevent  such 
a  calamity,  or  to  diminish  its  extent,  and  whether  those 
efforts  are  being  made  ? 

Our  answers  to  those  questions  may  be  so  shaped  as 
to  carry  with  them  the  assent  of  all  who  ever  reflect 
upon  such  subjects.  There  is  no  prospect — there  can 
be  no  hope  that  anything  now  at  work,  or  anything  in 
preparation,  is  likely  to  remove  destitution  from  the 
land.  Nevertheless,  opinion  is  almost  unanimous  that 
effort  will  avail  to  ward  off  destitution:  witness  the 
anxiety  felt  and  pains  taken  by  thoughtful  parents  for 
the  proper  teaching  and  training  of  their  own  children ; 
witness,  also,  the  efforts  in  a  wider  sphere  to  provide 
some  teaching  and  training  for  the  children  of  others 
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less  happily  circumstanced.  There  is^  too,  an  approach 
to  unanimity  in  the  verdict  of  society  that  the  education 
called  for  is  not  provided  in  sufficient  quantity,  backed 
by  a  growing  opinion  that  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement  in  its  quality.  Grreat  differences  of  opinion 
prevail  as  to  how  these  educational  deficiencies  can  be 
supplied.  Do  you  think,  looking  at  the  state  of  society 
in  which  we  find  ourselves,  that  there  is  any  opening  in 
this  direction  for  the  application  of  wealth  by  those  who 
have  wherewithal  to  spare  after  the  fulfilment  of  other 
more  pressing  duties  ?  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  any 
better  field  for  benevolent  exertion ;  as  it  is  impossible 
to  think  of  any  kind  of  neglect  by  one  generation 
towards  those  to  come  after  it  more  unpardonable  than 
that  of  education.  They  who  devote  themselves  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education,  and  to  extend  it  thus 
improved  to  children  who  might  otherwise  be  deprived 
of  it,  carry  this  encouragement  along  with  them.  They 
must  be  doing  good.  In  endeavouring  to  promote 
better  conduct  among  adults,  unless  armed  by  the  law 
with  powers  of  compulsion,  lurking  doubts  will  intrude 
upon  them,  let  their  attempts  be  ever  so  judicious,  that 
administrators  of  capital  might  do  the  work  better.  In 
relieving  the  physical  wants  of  a  degraded  population, 
they  will  indeed  be  successful  if,  with  all  their  circum- 
spection, they  escape  from  encouraging  vice  in  some, 
while  they  relieve  want  in  others. 

The  mass  of  destitution  prevailing  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  must  dete^*  the  most  hopeful  from  expecting  to 
make  any  perceptible  impression  upon  it  for  years  to 
come,  let  their  means  be  ever  so  large  or  ever  so  well 
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'  applied.  An  intelligent  man  will  take  part  in  this  holy 
work  in  a  sober  and  yet  an  apostolic  spirit.  Supported 
by  faith  in  the  excellence  of  his  husbandry  and  the 
soundness  of  his  seed,  he  will  not  falter  in  his  daily  toil, 
nor  repine  at  the  lateness  of  a  crop  which  cannot  be  a 
bad  one. 

There  is  a  difficulty  which,  if  it  do  not  suggest  itself, 
will  be  suggested  to  you  by  others.  How  is  money  or 
wealth  sufficient  to  execute  all  this  work  to  be  obtained  ? 
Would  you  ask  people  to  forego  all  amusement — all  the 
refinements  and  higher  enjoyments  of  life?  to  bring 
themselves  to  a  state  of  mind  in  which  luxurious  living 
should  be  considered  a  sin,  so  long  as  one  child's 
education  was  uncared  for,  or  one  destitute  adult 
unrelieved  ? 

A  difficulty  of  formidable  dimensions  is  here  presented 
to  us.  Its  dimensions  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated, 
but  reduce  them  as  you  will,  the  difficulty  is  not  to  be 
denied.  Would  you  run  away  from  it  or  face  it  ?  Face 
it,  to  be  sure,  let  the  work  be  ever  so  difficult,  if  it  is  to 
be  done,  and  not  to  be  evaded  without  disgrace.  That 
certainly  is  the  spirit  to  be  cherished  by  all  who  would 
accomplish  as  well  as  intend  good  works.  To  ask  of 
people,  as  we  see  them,  to  forego  all  luxury  and 
enjoyment  for  the  sake  of  doing  good  may  be  sublime, 
but  it  is  the  sublime  of  folly.  To  aim  by  improved 
teaching  and  training  to  lead  the  young  to  look  upon 
doing  good  as  the  height  of  luxury  and  enjoyment,  if  it 
be  sublime,  is  the  sublime  of  wisdom.  With  our  present 
educational  experience,  it  would  be  premature  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  change  that  may  come 
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over  men's  minds  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  their 
,edO>  «  .  M»^  of  p^uri^  .he  £gh»  enjo^»« 
and  refinements  of  life.  Greater  changes  are  noted  in 
the  world's  history  even  than  the  one  which  you  and  I 
may  think  not  very  far  distant :  That  the  contemplation 
of  a  high  state  of  well-being  among  our  fellow-creatures, 
especially  if  coupled  with  a  consciousness  of  having 
done  one's  utmost  to  promote  it,  is  destined  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  most  refined,  as  well  as  the  most  secure,  of 
all  enjojments  in  the  holding,  and  therefore  the  wisest 
object  of  every  man's  ambition.  As  a  means  of  self- 
discipline  and  improvement,  what  holier  and  better 
purpose  can  young  people  place  before  themselves  than 
the  attainment  of  habits  and  talents,  with  a  view  to 
devote  them  to  the  service  of  our  common  humanity  I 

As  an  illustration  of  what  we  agree  ought  to  be 
aimed  at  in  education,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
individual  character  and  improving  and  raising  public 
opinion,  allow  me  to  narrate  some  passages  in  a  lesson 
which  I  gave  a  few  years  ago  to  a  class  of  fifty  boys. 
It  was  towards  the  end  of  a  course  not  very  dissimilar 
to  the  one  which  it  has  been  my  happiness  to  be  engaged 
in  with  you.  We  had  gone  over  together  the  qualities 
that  all  men  ought  to  possess  to  secure  their  own  well- 
being,  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  their  parents  and 
teachers  to  assist  them  to  these  qualities,  and  the  means 
at  their  own  disposal  to  confirm  and  consolidate  what 
had  been  done  for  them  by  others,  in  keeping  vigilant 
watch  over  their  own  thoughts,  aspirations,  and  conduct. 
I  then  proceeded : — 

^'  Will  the  whole  of  you  fifty  boys  grow  up,  do  you 
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think,  into  prosperous  happy  men,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  term?  No,  we  shall  be  exposed  to  the  usual 
misfortunes  of  accidents,  disease,  and  other  apparently 
unavoidable  calamities.  How  many  out  of  your  ranks 
shall  we  mark  ojBP  for  the  probable  sufferers  from 
calamities  of  this  kind?  We  agreed  to  mark  off  two 
of  the  number.  Will  the  remaining  forty-eight  be 
nearly  equal  in  the  development  of  capacity  and  ability, 
and  in  the  attainment  of  wealth  and  influence?  No. 
The  differences  that  exist  among  us  already,  in  some 
of  these  respects,  are  plain  enough.  There  are  some 
who,  no  doubt,  will  far  surpass  others.  How  many 
shall  we  mark  off  for  the  future  comparatively  dis- 
tinguished among  you?  We  agreed  to  mark  off  eight 
for  these.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  remaining  forty  ? 
They  will  have  average  proficiency  and  success,  and 
will  be  able,  acting  up  to  the  instruction  and  doing 
credit  to  the  training  which  they  have  received,  to 
maintain  themselves  in  comfort  You  muster  ffiy. 
Who  will  point  out  which  among  you  are  to  be  the 
two  unfortunate?  No  one  offers  to  do  this.  Perhaps 
you  can  more  readily  decide  who  are  to  be  the  pre- 
eminently successful?  Again  you  are  silent?  There 
are  great  differences  in  our  attainments  and  conduct 
Some  are  cleverer,  some  steadier,  some  more  forbearing, 
some  more  active,  some  more  cautious,  some  more 
obliging,  some  with  parents  and  finends  better  able  to 
start  them  in  the  world,  and  some  likely  to  be  damaged 
by  this  very  circumstance.  Amid  all  these  varieties, 
it  would  puzzle  anybody  to  select  the  whole  eight,  at 
all  events,  who  are  destined  to  be  pre-eminently  sue- 
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cessful.  You  are  in  this  position  apparently :  yon  know 
what  kind  of  conduct  is  necessary  to  attain  well-being ; 
you  know  also  that  the  painful  casualties  of  existence 
cannot  be  entirely  avoided,  and  that  some  will  be 
greatly  favoured  in  comparison  with  others.  But  which 
are  to  be  the  aflSicted  and  which  the  favoured,  you 
cannot  even  venture  to  guess. 

"  In  this  state  of  things,  what  ought  to  be  the  object 
of  your  teachers,  and  of  your  own  efforts  ?  Simply  to 
fit  and  incline  each  one  of  you  to  look  after  and  take  care 
of  himself,  trusting  to  his  good  fortune  that  he  will  not 
be  one  of  the  two  afflicted,  but  rather  one  of  the 
favoured?  or  that  all  should  be  so  disposed  as  to 
provide  as  well  as  possible  for  the  whole  Jifty?  How 
can  the  afflicted  be  made  comfortable  ?  Their  affliction 
may  be  lightened  by  contributions  from  the  wealth  of 
others,  which,  if  offered  and  accepted  in  a  becoming 
spirit,  will  almost  turn  sorrow  into  joy.  But  who  will 
have  wealth  to  spare?  The  favoured.  How  are  we 
to  make  sure  that  the  favoured  will  be  disposed  to 
contribute  out  of  their  abundance  ?  They  will  be  bad 
men  if  indisposed  to  perform  so  obvious  a  duty.  To 
prevent  their  becoming  bad  men,  we  must  get  at  them 
while  yet  children?  and  you  cannot  point  them  out? 
That  is  of  no  consequence  as  long  as  you  know  that 
they  must  be  among  the  fifty.  How  do  you  think, 
then,  we  ought  to  treat  the  whole  fftyi  so  as  to  secure 
that  the  eight  most  capable  among  them  shall  be  dis- 
posed to  care  for  the  two  afflicted?  The  instruction 
of  all  should  be  so  conducted  as  that  they  should 
perfectly  comprehend   and  appreciate  the  vicissitudes 
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that  await  them  in  life,  and  their  training  so  directed 
as  to  impress  them  with  the  disposition  to  meet  these 
vicissitudes  in  a  sensible  manner: — ^to  struggle  for  a 
determined  spirit,  to  master  the  requirements  for  self- 
maintenance;  for  a  resigned  spirit,  to  submit  cheer- 
fully to  unavoidable  calamity ;  for  a  devoted  spirit,  to 
feel  that  superior  attainments  and  wealth  impose  upon 
those  who  possess  them  new  duties;  that,  in  order  to 
extract  from  these  advantages  all  the  blessings  with 
which  they  are  fraught  to  their  possessors,  they  must 
be  considered  as  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

*^  I  can  find  nothing  to  object  to  in  what  you  propose. 
I  can  ofier  no  improvement  upon  it  Cultivate  these 
dispositions,  and  you  will  have  the  fairest  prospect  of 
growing  up  into  men  courageous  in  bearing  unavoid- 
able misfortunes,  energetic  in  providing  for  self-main- 
tenance, and  prepared  to  enjoy  riches  without  con- 
tamination, by  devoting  them  beforehand  to  the  cause 
of  humanity.  You  are  destined  to  be  members  of 
society.  What  is  true  of  each  of  you  as  one  of  fftyy 
is  true  of  each  of  you  as  one  of  thotiaanda.  You 
are  also  to  be  members  of  the  whole  human  family; 
and  what  is  true  of  each  of  you  as  one  of  j^y,  is  no 
less  true  of  each  of  you  as  one  oi  millions,^ 

Mankind,  in  struggling  out  of  barbarism  into  their 
present  state  of  semi-civilization,  have  gained  some 
perception  of  these  truths,  and  have  endeavoured, 
hitherto  imperfectly  enough,  to  apply  them  in  practice : 
witness  our  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions,  our 
poor-laws  and  other  social  arrangements;  witness  also 
what  goes  by  the  name  of  education.     When  you,  in 
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your  tum^  rise  into  manhood,  it  is  to  bd  hoped  that 
the  satisfaction  will  be  reserved  to  you  of  participating 
in  the  improvements  for  which  there  is  so  much  need ; 
to  enjoy  afterwards,  in  your  old  age,  the  contemplation 
of  the  blessings  which  you  had  assisted  in  preparing 
for  your  children  and  children's  children. 

Have  we,  do  you  think,  thoroughly  considered  all 
the  means  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  available  for 
inducing  the  kind  of  conduct  which  leads  to  the  well- 
being  of  society — for  preventing  the  kind  of  conduct 
which  is  subversive  of  that  well-being  ?  We  have  gone 
with  some  care  into  the  examination  of  conduct ;  and 
have  satisfied  ourselves,  with  regard  to  a  great  many, 
if  not  all  kinds  of  conduct,  which  deserve  to  be  classed 
among  the  good.  We  have  also  examined  into  the  kinds 
of  qualities  which  lead  to  good  conduct,  and  into  the 
resources  at  our  disposal  for  cultivating  those  qualities. 
Among  these  resources,  highest  in  point  of  rank,  stands 
the  religious  element,  directed  to  its  purpose  by  the 
religious  teacher.  This  is  the  one  part  of  our  subject  to 
which  we  have  done  least  justice.  Let  us,  therefore, 
question  ourselves  yet  a  little  further  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  the  religious  teacher,  how  far  they  have  been 
well-directed,  where  they  have  been  misapplied,  and 
where  the  special  demand  for  an  altered  and  enlarged 
use  of  his  power  is  observable. 

Religion,  properly  interpreted,  and  as  understood  by 
you,  is  one  of  the  chief  mainstays  of  good  conduct.  But 
has  it  always  appeared  in  that  light  as  represented  by 
its  teacher  ?  Does  it  always  wear  that  appearance,  as 
taught  in  these  our  days?     Who,  according  to  his 
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teaching,  and  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  have 
learned  from  him,  is  a  religious  man  ?  Can  a  dishonest 
man  be  religious?  a  drunken  man?  a  man  indifferent 
about  preventing  himself  from  becoming  a  burthen  upon 
society?  a  man  careless  of  obtaining  instruction?  a 
wasteful  man?  a  man  heedless  in  contracting  engage- 
ments, and  reckless  in  fulfilling  them  ?  a  man  negligent 
of  his  duties  towards  his  children  ?  or,  having  performed 
them,  thoughtless  of  applying  his  surplus  means  to  the 
protection  of  fatherless,  deserted,  or  ill-used  children  ? 
Or  does  he  inculcate  that  all  men  who  deserve  to  be 
described  by  any  of  these  terms  are,  in  proportion  as 
they  deserve  to  be  so  described,  irreligious?  that,  in 
fact,  their  character  as  religious  men  rises  and  falls  with 
the  increasing  and  diminishing  abundance  of  good  works, 
the  only  reliable  evidence  to  society  of  the  good  qualities 
in  which  they  originate? 

Religion  addresses  itself  to  sinners,  as  well  as  to  good 
men.  It  holds  out  encouragement  and  comfort  to  all. 
How  does  the  teacher  represent  and  teach  the  eflScacy 
of  repentance?  Does  he  countenance  the  dangerous 
and  dreadfal  delusion  that  repentance  is  a  state  of 
feeling  easy  of  attainment?  While  urging  sinners  to 
repentance,  which  does  he  represent  as  the  easier? 
perseverance  in  religious  conduct,  or  the  abandonment 
pf  vicious  courses  for  better  conduct  in  future  ?  What 
are  the  signs  of  thorough  repentance,  both  to  the  sinner 
and  to  the  society  of  which  he  has  been  an  unworthy 
member  ?  Can  multiplicity  of  professions  for  the  future 
and  of  regrets  for  the  past  be  accepted  as  such  ?  or  must 
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good  deeds  and  successful  resistance  to  temptation  be 
waited  for? 

If  we  extend  our  survey  of  the  consequences  of 
religious  teaching,  from  individuals  to  communities  or 
nations ;  inquiring  from  effects  back  to  their  causes,  for 
the  purpose  of  estimating  what  had  been  omitted  to  be 
done  in  times  past  to  allow  of  a  state  of  things  regretted 
by  everybody,  so  as  to  ascertain  how  a  like  state  of 
things  may  be  prevented  in  future:  we  may  ask 
teachers, — Can  a  poverty-stricken  people  be  a  religious 
people  ?  Is  not  a  want  of  good  qualities  in  a  people  the 
cause  of  their  destitution  ?  Can  they  be  religious  and 
devoid  of  good  qualities  ?  How  were  your  predecessors 
conducting  religious  teaching  in  their  days?  Must 
there  not  have  been  some  great  misapplication  of  power, 
only  not  sinful,  because  of  their  ignorance  ?  Can  you, 
in  your  generation,  plead  ignorance  with  the  proofs 
of  former  inefficiency  before  your  eyes?  Is  it  not 
unseemly,  uncandid,  and  sinful  for  people  to  plead 
ignorance  as  a  ground  for  forgiveness,  if  they  have 
never  sought  to  be  relieved  of  their  ignorance,  the 
proofs  of  it  being  so  manifest  i  Do  you  not  fear,  lest 
out  of  your  own  mouths  you  should  stand  convicted  ? 
You  preach,  and  you  preach  truly,  that  religion  is  all- 
powerful  to  avert  evil  from  man.  Whatever  failings 
men  have  been  guilty  of,  there  is  one  with  which  they 
certainly  are  not  chargeable.  They  have  ever  been 
most  liberal  in  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
religious  teachers,  and  most  devoted  in  their  attachment 
to  them.     The  adequate  return  for  this  liberality  and 
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deference  is  yet  to  be  made ;  for  the  low  state  of  well- 
being  indicates  a  large  mass  of  irreligion  to  be  got  rid 
of — itself  a  result  of  irreligious  teaching,  ignorantly,  or 
perversely,  or  indolently  abetted  by  so-called  religious 
teachers.  Does  it  not  behove  all  among  you  who  are 
earnest  in  performing  your  duties,  and  in  preparing 
yourselves  for  its  better  performance,  to  lose  no  time  in 
severing  yourselves  from  those  who  are  bringing 
disgrace  upon  their  sacred  calling,  and  would,  if  it  were 
possible,  shake  all  faith  in  the  ministers  specially 
devoted  to  the  service  of  religion? 

I  would  further  invite  you  to  raise  your  thoughts, 
in  all  reverence  and  humility,  to  the  highest  grade  of 
religious  teachers — ^the  teachers  of  future  teachers. 
What  will  they  be  careful  above  all  things  to  impress 
upon  the  young  men  preparing  imder  their  guidance 
for  the  holy  office?  Will  they  not  say,  "Be  quick 
to  suspect  your  own  incapacity  as  teachers,  and  slow 
to  revile  and  calumniate  human  nature,  because  sin 
and  vice  will  not  yield  to  such  ministrations  as  yours. 
Religion  being  a  cause,  and  good  conduct  its  effect, 
like  many  other  causes  of  well«-being  to  man,  it 
demands  his  agency  to  control  and  direct  it  Shall  it 
be  said,  while  your  fellow-men  are  day  by  day  familiar- 
izing themselves  with  the  method  of  action  of  phy- 
sical causes  and  reducing  them  into  the  shape  of 
means  to  the  accomplishment  of  ends  conducive  to 
human  well-being,  that  you  stand  aloof  an  ignoble 
exception  among  your  kind,  students  of  the  most 
unfailing  and  irresistible  of  causes,  elected  to  the  most 
holy  of  offices — unequal  to  anything  but  to  decry  the 
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material  which  you  have  to  work  upon  and  to  describe 
well-being  unattainable,  which,  nevertheless,  advances 
and  will  advance,  although  the  glory  of  promoting  it  is 
not  to  be  yours  ?  " 

In  accordance  with  your  observations  and  reflections, 
a  poverty-stricken  or  otherwise  ill-conditioned  people 
means  a  people  deficient  in  good  qualities — an  irreli- 
gious people.  The  work  of  raising  such  a  people  out 
of  their  abject  state  would  be  one  of  time  and  labour, 
however  skilful  the  operations  for  the  purpose — a 
work  calling  for  the  best  religious  teaching.  Suppose 
you  were  to  observe  a  host  of  so-called  religious 
teachers  interspersed  among  such  a  people :  would  not 
your  hopes  of  the  extrication  of  the  people  from  their 
misery  be  greatly  modified  according  as  you  saw  their 
teachers  absorbed  in  questions  of  pig  and  beef  grease 
or  wax  candles,  or  according  as  their  efforts  were  made 
to  converge  upon  cultivating  the  good  qualities  in  which 
the  people  were  notoriously  deficient  ? 

You  have  satisfied  yourselves  of  the  diflSculty— of 
the  almost  hopelessness  of  altering  manners  and  habits 
strongly  fixed  in  adults,  and  of  the  comparative  ease 
with  which  they  may  be  fashioned  in  childhood  and 
fortified  in  youth.  Happy  the  yoimg  people  who,  like 
you,  find  at  the  early  dawn  of  their  intelligence,  their 
habits  and  disposition  inclining  them  to  act  religiously, 
that  is  in  a  way  not  to  disturb  the  well-being  or  to 
retard  the  progress  of  society,  and  who,  it  may  be 
expected,  will,  with  their  meridian  and  waning  intelli- 
gence, find  no  part  of  their  inclinations  more  all- 
pervading  than  that  of  ever  wishing  to  act  up  to  what 
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they  perceive  to  be  right,  whether  they  be  called  upon 
to  shape  a  portion  of  their  practice  anew,  or  to  stand  by 
the  old  as  preferable  to  the  changes  submitted  to  them* 
With  these  thoughts  for  others,  and  these  causes  for  self- 
felicitation,  what  would  be  your  expectations  from  the 
religious  teachers  of  a  poverty-stricken  people,  if  you 
found  them  chiefly  absorbed  in  efforts  to  reclaim  adults 
by  prayer  and  exhortation,   and  caring  but  little  for 
the  better  teaching  and  training  of  the  young?     What 
would  be  your  expectations  from  the  medical  advisers 
of  a  people  dwelling  in  a  pestilential  atmosphere,  if  you 
found    them    exclusively    employed    in    compounding 
pills  and  potions  as  antidotes  and  febrifuges,  and  not 
bestowing  a  thought  upon  better  draining  and  improved 
modes  of  living?     In  the   efficacy   of  whose   prayers 
would  your  faith  be  the  greater  ?    of  those  who  worked 
diligently  so  as  to  deserve  that  their  prayers  should  be 
granted?   or  of  those  who   idly  suffered  the  time  to 
pass  when. causes  might  be  controlled,   and  only  put 
up  their  prayers  when  the  irremediable  effects  of  their 
negligence  were  upon  them  ?     If  we  could  not  refrain 
from    characterizing   such    negligence    as    irreligious, 
when  brought  to  our  notice  in  minor  matters,  how  can 
we  avoid  doing  so  when   we   observe  it   in  religious 
teachers  whose  calling  it  is  to  attend  to  the  highest  and 
holiest  of  duties — the  supervision  of  the  good  conduct, 
through  the  good  qualities  of  a  people  ? 

If  this  kind  of  education  be  desirable  for  those  of 

the  young  who  are  to   acquire   wealth  and  influence, 

how  much  more  must  it  be  desirable  for  those   who, 

"^in  conformity  with  the  laws   and  usages   of   society, 

H   H 
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are  bom  to  wealth  and  inflaence.  Are  not  the 
young  thus  circumstanced  liable  to  be  irretrieyablj 
damaged^  morallj  and  intellectually,  by  having  wealth, 
station,  and  influence  thrust  upon  them  unearned, 
unless  their  education  be  specially  directed  to  raise 
up  in  their  minds  a  religious  sense  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  imposed  upon  them  simultaneously  with 
their  possessions?  Are  the  teachers  and  trainers  of 
the  young  whose  destiny  it  is  to  be  inheritors  of  large 
possessions,  deeply  impressed  with  the  additional  weight 
of  responsibility  imposed  upon  them?  Do  they  seem 
to  be  aware  of  the  enervating  influence  upon  the 
dispositions  of  their  pupils,  inseparable  from  the  pro- 
spect of  attaining  to  wealth  and  honours  unearned, 
and  of  the  call  for  special  attention  on  their  part  to 
counteract  influences  thus  ready  to  corrupt  natures 
otherwise  favourably  disposed?  These  questions  once 
raised,  will  never  be  banished  from  your  minds.  You 
will  carry  them  with  you ;  they  will  guide  your  judg- 
ments in  estimating  the  debt  of  gratitude  that  you  owe 
to  your  own  parents  and  teachers;  and  they  will 
determine  your  choice  where  to  fix  the  stamp  of  your 
approbation.  You  are  not  called  upon  here  to  answer 
these  questions.  It  is  no  light  matter  to  come  to  a 
decision  upon  existing  educational  arrangements  and 
practice,  their  merits  and  their  defects,  pregnant  as  they 
are  with  the  weal  and  woe  of  future  generations. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  showing  what  people  ought 
to  do  with  their  wealth,  and  how  they  may  be  predis- 
posed to  do  it,  have  we  not  also  shown  how  they  ought 
to  apply  their  attainments,  talents,  and  influence  ?     The 
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judicious  instructor,  whether  under  the  domestic  roof, 
in  the  school,  or  from  the  pulpit,  in  unfolding  and 
enforcing  these  truths,  in  exhorting  and  appealing, 
would  not  omit  to  make  the  applications  and  distinctions 
which  were  demanded  by  the  age  and  position  of  those 
on  whom  he  was  bestowing  his  instruction.  To  the 
older  he  would  point  out  their  duty,  and  exhort  them  to 
its  performance.  On  the  young  he  would  specially 
enforce  the  duty  peculiar  to  their  age — that  of  self- 
improvement  and  of  self-support,  as  a  preparation  for 
the  privilege  of  doing  good  to  others.  Young  people 
ought  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
while  the  doing  good  to  others  is  the  noblest,  it  is  also 
the  most  diflScult  of  undertakings.  The  evidence  of  his 
ability  to  take  care  of  himself  is  an  indispensable  test 
of  his  ability  to  take  care  of  others.  We  have  agreed 
that  the  successful  administrator  of  capital  is  also  suc- 
cessful in  encouraging  the  industrial  virtues.  To  do 
good  beyond  this  needs  somebody  superior  to  a  success- 
fal  administrator — it  needs  that,  and  much  besides. 
How,  then,  can  a  man  unable  to  take  care  of  himself, 
unequal  therefore  to  a  successM  administrator,  presume 
to  do  that  for  which  a  successful  capitalist  may  lack 
capacity. 

The  young  man,  besides,  who  aims  at  doing  good, 
through  self-improvement  and  the  consolidation  of  his 
own  character  and  position,  guards  against  running  into 
a  species  of  conceit,  by  giving  out,  as  it  were,  that  in  his 
own  opinion,  at  least,  he  is  qualified  to  undertake  the 
improvement  of  others,  while  yet  unable  to  point  to  any- 
thing in  himself  calculated  to  inspire  respect  in  others. 
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The  cultivation  in  the  young  of  habits  of  mutual  for- 
bearance, of  sympathizing  in  one  another's  pains  and 
pleasures,  of  making  the  enjoyments  of  others  a  part  of 
their  own,  is  too  generally  attempted  to  call  for  much 
notice.  Success  in  the  attempt  to  carry  out  this  work  is 
not  an  affair  of  teaching  only,  but  of  teaching  and 
training ;  not  of  words  only,  but  of  words  and  acts — of 
precept  teaching  by  the  example  of  those  whom  the 
young  are  disposed  to  love  and  look  up  to.  The  parents 
whose  children  share  in  their  enjoyments,  who  set  aside 
some  of  the  luxuries  in  their  possession  to  be  enjoyed 
by  them,  are  preparing  their  children  to  do  as  much  for 
them  and  for  one  another.  Whatever  is  going  on  in  a 
well-regulated  household  cannot  be  too  carefully  ex- 
plained to  children,  who  ought  not,  through  want  of 
such  explanation,  to  harbour  a  suspicion  of  the  sincerity 
and  consistency  of  those  who  are  teaching  them  morality, 
and  should  also  be  setting  an  example,  by  the  practice 
of  what  they  teach. 

With  our  present  imperfect  arrangements  for  the 
relief  of  the  destitute  and  incapable,  and  for  the 
detection  and  prevention  of  imposture,  sensible  people 
are  often  obliged  to  refuse  applicants  for  relief  in  the 
presence  of  their  children.  Questions  like  the  following 
will  suggest  themselves  to  children ;  and  if  they  do,  it 
is  better  both  for  parents  and  children  that  they  should 
have  utterance:  "Why  do  not  our  parents  share  of 
their  abundance  with  those  who  want  ?  They  enjoin  it 
upon  us.  What  can  their  reasons  be  for  turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  prayers  and  entreaties  addressed  to  them  for 
rehef?" 
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Parents  weak,  indolent  and  cowardly  enough  to  be 
fnghtened  at  the  difficulty  here  presented  are  to  be  met 
with.  You  may  hear  such  parents  justify  occasional 
indiscriminate  almsgiving  on  account  of  the  favourable 
impression  made  by  the  acts  of  charity  upon  the  feelings 
of  their  children.  They  do  what  their  understandings 
tell  them  to  be  wrong  for  fear  of  repressing  the 
benevolent  feelings  of  their  children.  Will  not  these 
children,  at  a  later  period,  if  not  deficient  in  reasoning 
power  or  in  moral  instruction,  discover  the  imposture 
practised  upon  them  ?  What  must  be  their  sentiments 
towards  those  whom  they  will  have  detected  in  doing 
wrong  for  the  sake  of  appearing  to  do  right  ?  Is  it  not 
really  safer  and  easier,  as  well  as  more  righteous,  to 
explain  to  children  why  appeals  to  charity  ought  not  to 
be  indiscriminately  complied  with  ?  Must  not  children 
learn  that  imposture  is  to  be  guarded  against  ?  that  bad 
habits  ought  not  to  be  fostered?  and  that  fiinctionaries 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose  are  the  persons  to 
whom,  where  accessible,  applicants  for  relief  may  be 
sent  most  advantageously  so  that  their  claims  shall 
be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  relief,  if  really  needed, 
judiciously  administered  ? 

The  good  parent,  strong  in  his  convictions,  matured 
in  his  knowledge,  righteous  in  his  intentions,  and 
determined  in  his  conduct,  while  he  declines  on  principle 
to  do  what  the  police  and  guardians  of  the  poor  are 
better  qualified  to  do,  will  not  fail  to  inculcate  upon  his 
children,  with  the  hideous  picture  of  destitution  real  or 
pretended  still  fresh  in  their  memory,  what  pains  they 
ought  to  take  to  profit  by  the  instruction  placed  within 
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their  reach^  to  form  good  habits  and  to  repress  foolish 
and  dangerous  desires^  so  as  to  avoid  becoming  as  those 
poor  victims  of  parental  neglect?  May  he  not,  then, 
effectually  exhort  them  to  make  themselv^  worthy  of 
being  recruited  into  that  glorious  band  whose  high 
purpose  it  is  to  prevent  the  increase,  to  accomplish  the 
decrease  of  misery  in  the  future,  by  improving  the  tone 
of  prevailing  education  and  making  it,  thus  improved, 
co-extensive  with  the  need  for  it?  Who  so  likely  as 
you,  from  your  exalted  position,  to  be  looked  to  as  the 
captains  of  this  band  of  heroes  of  the  ftiture,  of  heroes 
enrolled  to  war,  not  against  their  fellow-creatures,  but 
against  the  ignorance  and  vicious  habits  lying  in  wait 
for  them?  Who  so  fit  as  you,  if  you  do  but  carry  out 
and  improve  upon,  both  in  study  and  practice,  those 
lessons  out  of  the  great  book  of  life  which  we  have  been 
reading  so  happily  together,  to  be  elected  to  the  com- 
mand, to  do  honour  to  the  confidence  reposed  in  you, 
and  to  reap  enduring  satisfaction  from  the  high  deeds  of 
the  warriors  under  your  leadership  ? 


THE   END. 


London :  Printed  by  Smith,  Eldes  &  Co.,  Little  Green  Arbour  Court. 


EDUCATIONAL  WOKKS 

By  WILLIAM  ELLIS, 

AUTHOR  OF  "a  LATMAN'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  KNOWLEDGE 
AND  PRACTICE  OF  RELIGION  IN  COMMON  LIFE  ;  BEING  THE 
SUBSTANCE  OF  A  COURSE  OF  CONVERSATIONAL  LESSONS 
INTRODUCTORY   TO   THE   STUDY   OF   MORAL   PHILOSOPHY." 


I. 

EDUCATION  AS  A  MEANS  OF  PREVENTING 

DESTITUTION. 

With  exemplifications  from  the  teaching  of  the  conditions  of  well- 
being,  and  the  principles  and  applications  of  economical  science,  at 
the  BiKKBECK  Schools.  Prefaced  by  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  John  Kussell,  M.P. 

Post  8  wo.  48.  cloth, 

II. 

OUTLINES  OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMY. 

Second  Edition,  Foolscap  8vo,  price  Is,  6d.  half-bound. 

Written  specially  with  a  view  to  inculcate  upon  the  rising  generation 
the  three  great  duties  of  social  life: — 

1st.  To  strive  to  be  self-supporting,  and  not  to  be  a  burden  upon 
society. 

2nd.  To  avoid  making  any  engagements,  explicit  or  implied,  with 
persons  now  living  or  yet  to  be  bom,  for  the  due  performance  of 
which  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect. 

3rd.  To  make  such  use  of  all  superior  advantages,  whether  of 
knowledge,  skill,  or  wealth,  as  to  promote  to  the  utmost  the  general 
happiness  of  mankind. 

**  An  attempt  to  produce  an  elementary  book  for  schools,  in  which 
the  doctrines  of  political  economy  shall  be  systematically  expounded. 
It  is  written  in  a  pleasing  style,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  boys. 
Such  elementary  books  are  much  needed  in  our  schools,  where  fur 
too  little  of  actual  life — the  real  world — is  taught." — Athenaum, 

III. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS,  SUOGESTKI) 
BY  A  CONSIDERATION  OF  SOME  OF  TllK 
ARRANGEMENTS  OF  SOCIAL  LIFE. 

Fcap.  Svo,  price  2s.  6d,  half-bound, 

IV. 

PROGRESSIVE  LESSONS  IN  SOCIAL  8C1KNCK. 

Foolscap  8ro,  price  It,  6d,  half-bound. 


EDUCATIONAL  WOBKS. 


V. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES. 

Foolscap  Bvo,  price  2«.  half -hound, 

**  The  author  of  these  various  manuals  of  the  Social  Sciences  has 
the  art  of  stating  clearly  the  abstruse  points  of  political  economy  and 
metaphysics,  and  makmg  them  level  to  every  understanding.  He 
not  unfrequently  throws,  by  his  simplicity  of  statement,  some  light 
on  doubtful  and  disputed  principles/* — Economist, 

*'  We  know  not  to  which  class  of  persons  these  little  publications, 
from  the  same  pen,  are  likely  to  prove  more  valuable — the  teacher  or 
the  taught ;  to  the  former,  they  will  convey  much  important  infor- 
mation on  matters  connected  with  his  profession ;  and,  for  the  latter, 
they  contain  much  interest,  and  amuse  as  well  as  inform,  while  the 
language  is  so  lucid  and  simple  as  to  be  intelligible  to  alL" — Church 
of  England  Quarterly  Review, 

VI. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  AND  FORMA- 
TION OF  THE  UNDERSTANDING. 

Fcap.  8»o,  price  2«.  haif  bound, 

"  This  work  is  a  very  proper  companion  to  the  *  Outlines  of  Social 
Economy,*  by  the  same  author.  He  does  not  trouble  himself  about 
disputed  points;  but  gives  a  succinct,  clear  view  of  the  mental  pheno- 
mena as  they  are  generally  developed.  With  something  of  Paley's 
firm  grasp  and  plain  illustration,  he  seizes  hold  of  the  important  point 
of  each  branch  of  his  subject,  and  sets  it  distinctly  before  the  reader. 
His  work  gives  us  all  that  is  valuable  in  all  the  metaphysicians — 
from  Locke  to  Brown — in  a  nutshelL  He  expressly  intends  his  book 
to  assist  schoolmasters,  and  it  is  admirably  adapted  both  to  improve 
their  minds  and  enable  them  to  improve  their  pupils.  It  is  at  once 
sound  in  principle,  and  clear  in  exposition,  and  will  be  a  valuable 
auxiliary  to  the  schoolmaster,  in  labours  which  increase  in  importance 
and  in  the  estimation  of  society." — Economist, 

VII. 

WHAT  AM  I?  WHERE  AM  I?  WHAT  OUGHT 
I  TO  DO?  HOW  AM  I  TO  BECOME 
QUALIFIED  AND  DISPOSED  TO  DO  WHAT 
I  OUGHT? 

Price  \8. 

VIII. 

REMINISCENCES  AND  REFLECTIONS  OF  AN 

OLD  OPERATIVE. 

Price  3d, 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  65,  CORNHILL. 


65,  Comhill,  LondoUy  November ^  1857. 

NEW  AND  STANDARD  WORKS 


PUBLISHED  BY 


SMITH,    ELDER   &   Co. 


NOW  KEADY. 

I. 

Captivity  of  Russian  Princesses  in  the  Cau- 
casus :  including  a  Seven  Months^  Residence  in  ShamiVs 
Seraglio y  in  the  Years  1854-5.  Communicated  by  the 
Princesses  Chaychayadsey  and  Okbelliani.  Translated 
from  the  Russian,  by  H.  S.  Edwards. 

With  an  authentic  Portrait  of  Shamil,  and  a  Plan  of  his  House, 

Post  SvOf  price  lOs.  6d.  cloth, 
II. 

Tiger  Shooting  in  India. 

By  Lieutenant  William  Rice,  25th  Bombay  N.  I. 

Super  Royal  8vo.     With  Twelve  Plates  in  Chroma-lithography, 

Price  21 5.  cloth, 

III. 

British  Rule  in  India.     An  Historical  Sketch. 

By  Harriet  Martineau.    Fcap.  Svo,  price  2s.  6d  chih. 

IV. 

Esmond.    By  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Esq. 

A  new  edition  in  one  volume,  crown  Svo,  price  Qs,  chih. 

V. 

On  Religion  in  Common  Life.    By  William  Ellis. 

Post  8vo,  price  Is,  6d,  cloth, 

VI. 

The    Principles    of    Agriculture ;     especially 

Tropical.    By  P.  Loyell  Phillips,  M.D. 

Demy  %vo,  price  Is,  6d,  cloth. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOE  YOUNG  KEADEES. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Round  the  Fire,"  "  Day  of  a  Baby  Boy,"  &c. 
Uncle  Jacky  the  Fault  Killer.     With  Four  Illustrations,    Price  Ss,  cloth. 

Willie*s  Birthday ;  Shewing  how  a  Utile  Boy  did  what  he  likedy 

and  how  he  enjoyed  it.     With  Four  lUustrutions,    Price  2s,  6d.,  cloth, 

wane's  Rest :  a  Sunday  Story.     With  Four  Illustrations. 

Price  2s.  Qd.  cloth. 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 


The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Author  of  "  Jane  Eyre,"  "  SmRLBT,"  **  Vhxette,"  &c. 
Bv  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Author  of  "  North  and  South,"  &c. 

Third  Edition^  Revised^  Two  Volumes^  Post  %vo,  with  a  Portrait  of  Miss  Bronte 
and  a  Vieic  of  Haworth  Church  and  Parsonage,    Price  24s.  cloth. 


**  We  regard  tlic  record  an  a  monameut  of 
cotirage  sud  endurance,  of  suffcrinf;  and 
triumph  .  .  .  .  All  the  tecretn  of  the 
literary  workmanship  of  the  authoress  of 
*  Jane  Eyre '  are  unfolded  in  the  oourae  of  this 
extraordinary  narrative." — Tirnfs. 

**  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  produced  one  of  the  best 
biographies  of  a  woman  by  a  woman  which  we 
can  ncaU  to  mind." — Athe/ueum. 


**  Mrs.  Gaskell's  '  Life  of  Charlotte  BrontS' 
has  placed  her  on  a  level  with  the  best  bic^ra- 
phers  of  any  country.** — Olobe. 

**  This  work  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  deepest 
Interest:  andit  hasaqtecialinterectforfemalo 
readers.** — Economic. 

**  The  whole  strange  and  pathetic  story  of 
the  Bronte  fiunily  is  feithftilly  told  in  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  memoir.**— CW«c. 


II. 

The  Autobiography  of  Lutfallahj  a  Mohame- 

dan  Gentlemany  with  an  Account  of  his  Visit  to  England, 
Edited  by  E.  B.  Eastwick,  Esq. 

Second  Edition^  Post  8ro,  price  10«.  6rf.,  chth, 
"  We  have  read  this  book  with  wonder  and 
delight,    ^[emoirs  of  a  live  Moslem  gentleman 
are  «  novelty  in  our  letters Lutfullah's 


story  will  aid,  in  its  degree,  to  some  sort  of 
understanding  of  the  Indian  insurrection."— 
Athenaum. 

"  Everyone  who  is  interested  in  the  present 
state  of  matters  in  India  should  read  Lutful- 
lah's own  account  of  himself  and  his  people,  as 
well  as  their  peculiar  and  general  feeling 
towards  the  Feringees." — Globe. 


*'  As  an  autobiography  the  book  is  very 
curious.  It  bears  ttie  strongest  resemblance 
to  OU  Blot  of  anything  we  have  ever  read."— 
Spectator. 

"  Bead  fifty  volumes  of  travel,  and  a  thou* 
sand  imitations  of  the  oriental  novel,  and  yoa 
will  not  get  the  flavour  of  Eastern  life,  and 
thouscht,  or  the  zest  of  its  romance  so  perfectly 
as  in  Lutfullah's  book.  It  is  readable, 
instructive,  and  entertaining.** — Leader. 

*'■  A  treasure  as  well  as  a  rarity  in  liters- 
taxe."— Eclectic  Review, 


III. 


Victoria,  and  the  Australian   Gold  Mines,  in 

1857 ;   with  Notes  on  the  Overland  Route.      By  Wil- 
liam Westgarth. 


Post  8t;o,  with  MapSy 
"  Mr.  Westgarth  has  produced  a  reliable 
and  readable  book  well  stocked  with  informa- 
tion, and  pleasantly  interspersed  with  inci- 
dents of  travel  and  views  of  colonial  life .  It  is 
clear,  sensible,  and  suggestive." — Athencewn. 
"  A  lively  account  of  'the  most  wonderftd 
bit  of  colonial  experience  that  the  world's 
history  has  furnished." — Examiner. 

"  We  think  Mr.  Westgarth's  book  much  the 
best  which  has  appeared  on  Australia  since 
the  great  crisis  in  its  history."— iSo^ttrday 
Review, 


price  lOs,  %d.,  cloth. 

"A  rational  vigorous,  illustrative  report 
upon  the  progress  of  the  greatest  colony  in 
Australia." — Leader. 

"The  volume  contains  a  large  amount  of 
statistical  and  practical  information  relating 
to  Victoria." — Spectator. 

"To  those  who  refer  to  these  pages  tx 
solid  and  guiding  information,  they  will  prore 
most  valuable." — Olobe. 

"  The  best  book  on  the  subject. — Critic. 


IV. 


The    Sea    Officers  Manual;    being   a    Com- 

pendium  of  the  Duties  of  a  Commander;  First,  Second, 
Third,  and  Fourth  Officer;  Officer  of  the  Watch;  and 
Midshipman  in  the  Mercantile  Navy.  By  Captain  A. 
Parish,  of  the  East  India  Merchant  Service. 

Small  Post  Svo,  price  5s.  cloth, 
"A  very  lucid  and  compendious  manual. 
We  would  recommend  youths  intent  upon  a 
•eafaring  life  to  study  \t."— Athenceum. 


A  little  book  that  ought  to  be  in  grest 
request  among  young  seamen." — JExaffMer. 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS— ccwiiwie/erf. 


V. 


The    Life    and    Correspondence   of  Sir   John 

Makolm,  G.C.B,     By  John  William  Kaye. 

Two  Volumes^  %vo.     With  Portrait,     Price  36«.  doth. 


•*  The  biography  is  replete  with  interest 
and  information,  deserving  to  be  perused  by 
tlie  student  of  Indian  history,  and  sure  to  re- 
commend itself  to  the  general  reader." — 
Athencmm. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  recent 
biograpliies  of  our  great  Indian  statesmen." — 
National  Review. 


"This  book  deserves  to  ];)articipate  in  the 
popularity  which  it  was  the  good  fortune  of 
Sh:  John  Malcolm  to  enjoy." — Edinburgh 
Review. 

**  Mr.  Kaye  has  used  his  materials  well,  and 
has  written  an  interesting  narrative,  copiously 
illustrated   with   valuable  documents."— ^x- 


aminer. 


VI. 


Third  Series  of  Sermons. 

By  the  late  Ret.  Fred.  W.  Robertson,  A.M.,  Incumbent 
of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton. 

Second  Edition^  Post  8i?o,  with  Portrait^  price  9s,  cloth. 

First  Series— T%ir(/  Edition^  Post  Hvo,  price  98,  cloth. 

Second  Series — ITiird  Edition^  price  9s,  cloth. 


"  Very  beantiftQ  in  feeling  and  occasionally 
striking  and  forcible  in  conception  to  a  re- 
markable degree." — Ouardian. 

**Mr.  Robertson,  of  Brighton,  is  a  name 
familiar  to  most  of  us,  and  honoured  by  all  to 
whom  it  is  tBaDiiiar." —Globe. 


"These  sermons  are  ftiU  of  thought  and 
beauty.  There  is  not  a  sermon  in  the  series 
that  does  not  fUmish  evidence  of  originality 
without  extravagance,  of  discrimination  with- 
out tediousness,  and  of  piety  without  cant  or 
conventionalism." — British  Quarterlp. 


VII. 


Antiquities  of  Kertch,  and  Researches  in  the 

Cimmerian  Boaphorus.  By  Duncan  McPherson,  M.D., 
of  the  Madras  Army,  F.R.G.S.,M.A.L,  Inspector-General 
of  Hospitals,  Turkish  Contingent 

Imperial  Quarto^  with  Fourteen  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations,  including 
Eight  Coloured  Facsimiles  of  Belies  of  Antique  Art,  price  Two  Guineas. 


**  It  is  a  volume  which  deserves  the  careful 
attention  of  every  student  of  classical  antiquity. 
No  one  can  £ail  to  be  pleased  with  a  volume 
which  has  so  much  to  attract  the  eye  and 
to  gratify  the  love  of  beauty  and  elegance  in 


design The  volume  is  got 

up  with  great  care  and  tnsto,  and  forms  one  of 
the  handsomest  works  that  have  recently 
issued  from  the  English  Vrcu."— Saturday 
Review. 


VIII. 


ITie  Militiaman  at  Home  and  Abroad ;   being 

the  History  of  a  Militia  Regiment 

With  Illustrations,  by  John  Leech.     Post  8»o,  95.  cloth. 


**  The  author  is  humorous  without  being 
wilfblly  smart,  sarcastic  without  bitterness, 
iind  shrewd  without  parading  his  knowledge 
ttud  power  of  observation." — Express. 


"  We  have  iKjfore  us  tlie  remarks  and  obser- 
vations of  an  intelligent  rnvn"— Economist. 

"  Very  amusing,  and  conveying  an  impression 
of  faithfulness."— J\^a<iona/  Review. 


IX. 


Hand-Book  of  British  Maritime  Law. 

By  D.  R.  IVfoRiCE,  Advocate. 

8»o,  price  5s,,  cloth. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


\1 


WORKS  OF  MR.   RUSKIN. 


I. 


T7ie  Elements  of  Drawing. 

By  John  Ruskin,  M.A, 

Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     With  Illustrations  drawn  hy  the  AutJior, 

7s.  6(/.  cloth. 


Price 


**  The  nilc«  arc  clearly  and  ftiUy  laid  down ; 
and  the  earlier  exerciM;!i  always  conducive  to 
the  end  by  Riniple  and  unenilNurassinit  means. 
.  .  .  .  To  be  entertuluiug  is  a  great  Rift 
in  a  writer.  This  ((ift  Mr.  Hoskin  possesses 
pre-eminently.  The  who  e  volume  is  full  of 
Uve\\nea»."—SpertcUor. 

**  We  close  this  book  with  a  feeling;  that, 
thoujch  nothing  suiterscdes  a  master,  yet  that 
no  student  of  art  sliould  launch  forth  without 
tills  work  as  a  compass." — Athenoeum. 

**  It  will  be  found  not  only  an  invaluable 
acquisition  to  the  student,  but  agreeable  and 


instructive  reading  for  any  one  who  wishes  to 
refine  his  perceptions  of  natural  scenery,  and 
of  its  worthiest  artistic  representations."— 
£conomist. 

"  The  rules  and  illustrations  will  be  found 
to  be  unusually  concise,  pertinent,  and  avail- 
able ....  Original  as  this  treatise  is, 
it  cannot  M\  to  be  at  once  instructive  and  sug- 
gestive."—Z,t/«frary  Gazette. 

"  The  most  useful  and  practical  book  on 
the  subject  which  has  ever  come  under  our 
notice.**— /V«M. 


II. 


Modern    Painters^    Vol.  IV.      On    Mountain 

Beauty. 

Imperial  8ro,  with  Thirty-five  Illustrations  engraved  on  Steely  and  116 
Woodcuts,  drawn  by  the  Author,  price  21.  10*.  cloth. 


*'  Considered  as  an  illustrated  volume,  this 
is  the  mast  remarkable  which  Mr.  Kuskin 
has  }'et  issued.  The  plates  and  woodcuts  are 
profbLse,  and  include  numerous  drawings  of 
mountain  form  by  the  author,  which  prove 
Mr.  Ruskin  to  be  essentially  an  artist.  Keen 
sight,  keen  feeling,  and  keen  power  of  ex- 
pression are  the  qualities  which  go  to  the 
making  of  an  artist,  and  all  these  Mr.  Ruskin 
possesses.  He  adds  to  them  a  pecul iarly  subtle 
turn  fbr  theory,  investigation  and  exposition. 
This  combination  makes  him  an  unique  man, 
both  among  artists  and  writers." — Spectator. 

'*  The  present  volume  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
elaborate  work  treats  chiefly  of  mountain 
scenery,  and  discusses  at  length  the  principles 


involved  in  the  pleasure  "we  derive  from 
mountains  and  their  pictorial  representation. 
The  author  is  more  philosophical  and  less 
critical  than  before.  Mr.  Ruskin  occupies 
a  peculiar  position  as  a  writer.  He  com- 
pels his  most  vehement  adversaries  to  ad- 
mire even  while  they  dissent.  The  singular 
beauty  of  his  style,  the  hearty  sjTnjwthy  with 
all  forms  of  natural  loveliness,  the  profusion 
of  his  illustrations,  and  above  all  the  earnest 
denunciation  of  cant,  form  irresistible  attrac* 
tions.  You  may  quarrel  with  the  critic,  tat 
you  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  writer  and  re- 
spect the  man.  High  thoughts,  clothed  in 
eloquent  language,  are  the  characteristics  d 
Mr.  Ruskin's  productions." — Daily  yews. 


III. 


Modem  Painters,  Vol.  III.    Of  Many  Things* 

With  Eighteen  Illustrations  drawn  hy  the  Author,  and  engraved  on  Steel, 

price  38s.  cloth. 


"  This  book  may  be  taken  up  with  equal 
pleasure  whether  the  reader  be  acquainted 
or  not  ,with  the  previous  volumes,  and  no 
special  artistic  culture  is  necessary  in  order 
to  enjoy  its  excellences  or  profit  by  its  sug- 
gestions. Every  one  who  cares  about  nature, 
or  poetry,  or  the  story  of  human  development 
—every  one  who  has  a  tinge  of  literature  or 
philosophy,  will  find  sometliing  that  is  for  him 
in  this  volume." — Westminster  Review. 

"  Mr.  Ruskin's  third  volume  of  *  Modem 
Pamters'  will  be  hailed  with  interest  and 
curiosity,  if    not   with  submissive  attention, 

by  the  Art-world  of  England Mr, 

Ruskin  is  in  possession  of  a  clear  and  pene- 
trating mind ;  he  is  undeniably  practical  in  his 
Amdamental  ideas*,  fuW  of  %h«  deepest  reve- 


rence for  all  that  appears  to  him  beautifU  and 
holy,  and,  though  owning  to  very  strong 
preferences,  founding  those    preferences  on 

reason His  style  is,  as  usual,  clear, 

bold,  and  racy.  Mr.  Ruskin  is  one  of  the  first 
writers  of  the  day." — Economist. 

"  The  present  volume,  viewed  as  a  literaxT 
achievement,  is  the  highest  and  most  strik* 
ing  evidence  of  the  author's  abilities  tbat 
has  yet  been  published.  It  shows  tbe  ni*' 
turity  of  his  powers  of  thought,  and  tte  p*- 
fection  of  his  grage  of  style." — Leader. 

,**  All,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  read  the  Mok 
for  themselves.  They  will  find  itwellwocth 
a  careful  peruBal.  This  third  volunie  toBJ 
realizes  the  expectations  we  had  tKwei  9 
it." — Saturday  Review. 
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WORKS  OF  MR.  R\J SKIN— continued. 


IT. 


Modern  Painters.     Vols.  I.  and  II. 

Imp,  Svo.,  Vol  /.,  5th  Edit.^  I85.  cloth.      Vol,  IL,  Ath  Edit,  10*.  6d.  cloth. 


'*  Mr.  Riiskin*8  work  will  send  the  painter 
more  than  ever  to  the  study  of  nature ;  will 
train  men  who  have  always  been  delighted 
spectators  of  nature,  to  be  aJso  attentive  ob- 
servers. Our  critics  will  learn  to  admire,  and 
mere  admirers  will  learn  how  to  criticise: 
thus  a  public  will  be  educated."— ^{octiroofT* 
Magazine. 


"  A  generous  and  imi)assioned  review  of  the 
works  of  living  painters.  A  hearty  and  earnest 
work,  ftdl  of  deep  thought,  and  developing 
great  and  striking  truths  in  art." — British 
Quarterly  Review. 

••  A  very  extraordinary  and  delightful  book, 
full  of  truth  and  goodness,  of  power  and 
beauty."— .yor^A  British  Review. 


The  Stones  of  Venice. 


V. 


New  complete  in  Three  Volumes,  Imperial  Spo,  with  Fifty-three  Plates  and 
numerous  Woodcuts,  draum  by  the  Author.  Price  5/.  158.  6d.,  in  embossed 
cloth,  with  top  edge  gilt. 

EACH  VOLUME  MAY  BE  HAD  SEPAEATELT. 

Vol.     L    the  FOUNDATIONS,  with  21  Plates,  price  2/.  2s. 
Vol.    n.    THE  SEA  STORIES,  with  20  Plates,  price  2/.  28. 
Vol.  IIL     THE  FALL,  with  12  Plates,  price  ll.  Us.  6d. 


**  This  book  is  one  which,  perhaps,  no  other 
man  could  have  written,  and  one  for  which 
the  world  ought  to  be  and  will  be  thankful.  It 
is  in  the  highest  degree  eloquent,  acute,  stimu- 
lating to  thought,  and  fertile  in  suggestion. 
It  shows  a  power  of  practical  criticism  which, 
when  fixed  on  a  definite  ottject,  nothing  ab- 
surd or  evil  can  withstand  ;  and  a  power  of 
appreciation  which  has  restored  treasures  of 
beauty  to  mankind.  It  will,  we  are  con- 
vinced, elevate  taste  and  intellect,  raise  the 
tone  of  moral  feeling,  kindle  benevolence  to- 
wards men,  and  increase  the  love  and  fear  of 
God."— ^ma. 

"  The  *  Stones  of  Venice*  is  the  production 
of  an  earnest,  religious,  progressive,  and  in- 


formed mind.  The  author  of  this  essay  on 
architecture  has  condensed  into  it  a  poetic  ap- 
prehension, the  firuit  of  awe  of  God,  and 
delight  in  nature  ;  a  knowledge,  love,  and 
Just  estimate  of  art ;  a  holding  £Eist  to  &ct  and 
repudiation  of  hearsay ;  an  historic  breadth, 
and  a  fearless  challenge  of  existing  social  prob- 
lems, whose  union  we  know  not  where  to  find 
paralleled." — Spectator. 

"  No  one  who  has  visited  Venice  can  read 
this  book  without  having  a  richer  glow 
thrown  over  his  remembrances  of  that  city, 
and  for  those  who  have  not,  Mr.  Ruskin  paints 
it  with  a  firmness  of  outline  and  vividness  of 
colouring  that  will  bring  it  before  the  imagi- 
nation with  the  fbrce  of  reality." — Lit.  Qaz. 


VI. 


The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture. 

Second  Edition,  with  Fourteen  Plates  drawn  by  the  Author.    Imperial  8vo, 

price  ll.  Is.  cloth. 


**  By  the  *  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,* 
we  miderstand  Mr.  Ruskin  to  mean  the  seven 
ftindamental  and  cardinal  laws,  the  observance 
of  and  obedience  to  which  are  indispensable 
to  tbe  architect,  who  would  deserve  tl^  name. 
The  politician,  the  moralist,  the  divine,  will 
And  in  it  ample  store  of  instructive  matter,  as 
>rell  M  the  artist.  The  author  of  this  work 
lieloDgBto  a  class  of  thinkers  of  whom  we  have 
too  ftw  among  as.**— ^afntfncr. 


"  Mr.  Ruskin's  book  bears  so  unmistakeably 
the  marks  of  keen  and  accurate  observation, 
of  a  true  and  subtle  Judgment  and  refined 
sense  of  beauty.  Joined  with  so  much  earnest- 
ness, so  noble  a  sense  of  the  purposes  and 
business  of  art,  and  such  a  command  of  rich 
and  glowing  language,  that  it  cannot  but  toll 
powOTfblly  in  producing  a  more  religions 
view  of  the  uses  of  architecture,  and  a  deeper 
insight  into  its  artistic  principles."— (/tMiriMai^' 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


WORKS  OF  MR.  li\J SKIN— continued. 

VII. 

Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting. 

With  Fourteen  Cuts  drawn  hy  the  Author.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8t 

price  Bs.  6d.  cloth. 


**  Mr.  Roakin'g  Lectares— eloquent,  graphic, 
and  tin)NUiak>iied— exposing  and  ridiculing 
Mime  of  the  vicea  of  oar  present  lyvtem  of 
boUdlng,  and  exciting  his  liearers  bj  strong 
motives  of  duty  and  pleasure  to  attend  to 
ardiitccture — are  rery  succenftU;  and,  Uke 
his  former  works,  will  command  public  atten  • 
tion.  His  style  is  terse,  vigorons,  and  spark- 
ling, and  his  book  is  both  animated  and  attrac- 
tire ."— jPfonomirf . 

**  We  conceive  it  to  be  impoaaible  that  any 


intelligent  persons  could  listen  to  the 
tures,  howe\'er  they  might  differ  trot 
Judgments  asserted,  and  from  the  genen 
positions  laid  down,  without  an  elevati 
flnence  and  an  aroused  enthusiasm,  wh& 
often  more  fruitful  in  producing  true 
and  correct  views  of  art  than  the  soi 
historical  generalisations  and  the  most  le 
technical  criticism  in  which  the  heart  ai 
senses  own  no  interest." — Spectator. 


vni. 

Examples  of  the  Architecture  of  Venice, 

Selected  and  Drawn  to  Measuremeni  from  the  Edifices, 

In  Parte  of  Folio  Imperial  size,  each  containing  Five  Plates,  attd  a  shot 

Explanatory  Text,  price  ll.  Is.  each, 

PABTS  I.   TO  III.   ARE   PUBLISHED. 

Fijiy  India  Proofs  only  are  tahen  on  Atlas  Folio,  price  2l,  2s.  each  Pan 

IX. 

Notes  on  the  Turner  Collection. 

Fifth  Edition,  Bevised,  with  Preface,  Bvo,  price  One  Shilling. 

Notes  on  the  Principal  Pictures  at  the  Ro^ 

Academy^  Sfc.     No.  IIL^  1857. 

Second  Edition,  with  Postscript,     Svo,  price  One  Shilling. 

XI. 

Pre-Raphaelitism. 

Bvo,  2s,  sewed. 

"We  wish  that  this  pamphlet  might  be 
largely  read  by  our  art-patrons,  and  studied 


lected   from  it  which  is  very  imports 
remember."— C'tMirdian. 


by  our  art-critics.    There  is  much  to  be  col 

XII. 


The  Opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace;  Consider 

in  some  of  its  relations  to  the  Prospects  of  Art. 

Svo,  price  Is.  sewed. 


**  An  earnest  and  eloquent  appeal  for  the 
preservation  of  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Gothic  architecture."— J^n^JuA  Churchman, 


**  A  wholestnne  and  much  needed  protes 
Leculer. 


XIU. 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River ;  or,  the  Bla 

Brothers. 

Third  Edition,  with  22  Illustrations  by  Righabd  Botlb.     Price  2s.  6(i 


"  This  little  fairy  tale  is  by  a  master  hand. 
The  story  has  a  charming  moral,  and  the 
writing  is  so  excellent,  Vhal  \\.  yrouX^Xft  \vard 


to  say  which  it  will  give  most  pleasure  to 
very  wise  man  or  the  very  simple  diih 
Examiner, 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO. 


RECENT     WORKS. 
Annals    of  British    Legislation^  a    Classified 

Summary  of  Parliamentary  Papers.     Edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Leone  Levi. 

The  Yearly  Issue  will  consist  of  1000  pages  super  royal  8vo,  the  sub- 
scription for  which  is  Two  Guineas,  payable  in  adyance.  The  succesaive 
parts  will  be  delivered  post  free,  and  to  subscribers  only. 

THE  SEVENTEENTH  PAKT   IS  JUST  ISSUED. 


'*  A  series  that,  if  it  be  always  managed  as 
it  is  now  by  I^ofessor  Levi,  will  last  as  long 
as  there  remains  a  legislature  iu  Great  Bri- 
tain."— Examiner. 

*»  It  would  not  be  easy  to  over-esthnate  the 
utility  of  Professor  Levi's  serial.    It  has  the 


merit  of  being  an  excellent   idea  zealously 
carried  out." — Athenceum. 

*'  We  cannot  imagine  a  more  truly  valuable 
and  nationally  important  work  tlian  this.  It 
is  impossible  to  over-estimate  its  usefulness." — 
Civil  Service  Gazette, 


Life  and  Sermons  of  Tauler. 

Translated  from  the  German,  with  Notices  of  Tauler's 
Life  and  Times,  by  Miss  Susanna  Winkworth.  And 
a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley. 

Small  4to,  Printed  on  Tinted  Paper,  and  bound  in  antique  style,  with  red  edges, 

suitable  for  a  Present.     Price  \bs. 

*'  No  difference  of  opinion  can  be  felt  as  to 
the  intrinsic  value  of  these  sermons,  or  the 
general  interest  attaching  to  this  book." — 
AtheruEum. 

A  Visit  to  Salt  Lake ;  being  a  Journey  across 

the  Plains  to  the  Mormon  Settlements  at  Utah.  By 
William  Chandless. 

Post  Svo,  with  a  Map,  price  9s,  cloth. 


A  deeply  interesting  life  of  Tauler,  giving 
us  his  sermons,  tastefully  and  vigorously  trans- 
lated."—G'Mardtan. 


"  At  length  we  have  an  English  writer  who 
has  been  to  Salt  Lake,  and  tells  us  all  about 
it:  he  pledges  his  word  to  the  accuracy  of 
every  conversation  and  every  incident  in  his 


book.  It  has  impressed  us  with  the  conviction 
that  this  strange  heresy  and  schism  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  a  stronger  vitality  than 
we  had  previously  dreamt."— Athenceum, 


Papers  of  the  late  Lord  Metcalfe. 

Selected  and  Edited  by  J.  W.  KIaye. 

Demy  ^vo,  price  16*.  cloth. 


"We  commend  this  volume  to  all  persons 
who  like  to  study  state  papers,  in  which  the 
practical  sense  of  a  man  of  the  world  is  Joined 


to  the  speculative  sagacity  of  a  philosophical 
statesman.  No  Indian  library  should  bo  with- 
out it."— Press. 


The  Political  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

By    Thomas   Doubleday. 

Two  Volumes,  Crown  8vo,  price  30«.  cloth. 


**  This  biography  is  a  work  of  great  merit, 
conscientiously  prepared,  plain,  clear,  and 
practically  interesting.    The  statesman's  cha- 


racter and  public  acts  are  analysed  in  the 
spirit  neither  of  a  detractor  nor  of  a 
panegyrist." — Leader. 


The  European  Revolutions  of  1848. 

By  Edward  Cayley. 

Two  Volumes,  Crown  Svo,  price  18«.  cloth. 


**  Mr.  Cayley  has  produced  a  book  which,  so 
far  troxa  having  been  yet  superseded,  has  not 
at  present  even  a  competitor.    It  is  valuable 


for  two  qualities — the  sturdy  common  sense 
and  pleasant  humour  nf  the  nuthor.  It  is  also 
in  the  main  practical  and  sound." — Times. 
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RECENT  WORKS— continued. 

Signs  of  the  Times ;  or^  The  Dangers  to  Reli- 

fious  Liberty  in  the  Present  Day,     By  the  Chevalieb 
^UNSEN.     Translated  by  Miss  Susanna  Winkworth. 

One  Volume,  Svo,  price  16«.  cloth. 


"An  inTestigation  of  the  religious  prin- 
ciples at  work  in  the  Christian  world;  tracing, 
as  &r  as  modem  politics  extend,  the  action  of 


priesthood,  associations,  and  secular  decrees 
enforcing  spiritual  dogmas." — Leader, 


Stories  and  Sketches.     By  James  Patn. 


Post  8vOf  Price  Ss,  Qd,  cloth. 


"  Mr.  Payn  is  gay,  spirited,  observant;  and 
shows  no  little  knowledge  of  men  and  books." 
— Le(tder, 


"  A  Tolume  of  pleasant  reading." — Literary 
Gazette, 


i 


Mound  the  Fire:  Six  Stories  for  Young  Headers. 

By  the  Author  of  ''  The  Day  of  a  Baby  Boy." 

Square  16mo,  with  Frontispiece,  price  3s.  cloth, 

**  These  stories  are  supposed  to  be  told  by  I  and  winning,  and  makes  us  feel  that  we  are 
six  little  girls.     The  language  is  child-like  |  reading  true  children's  stories."— iKAMurum. 

A  Residence  in  Tasmania. 

By  Captain  H.  Butler  Stonet. 

Demy  Suo,  with  Plates,  Cuts,  and  a  Map,  price  I4s,  cloth, 

Sight-Seeing  in  Germany  and  the  Tyrol,  in  the 

Autumn  of  1855.     By   Sir  John   Forbes,   Author  of 
"  A  Physician's  Holiday,"  &c. 

Post  %vo,  with  Map  and  View,  price  1  Os,  6d.  cloth, 

0 

The  Treatment  of  the  Insane,  without  Mechan- 
ical Restraints.    By  John  Conollt,  M.D. 

Demy  8vo,  price  14«.  cloth, 

A  Handbook  of  Average,  for  the  use  of  Mer- 

chants,  Shipowners,  Sfc,  with  a  Chapter  on  Arbitration. 
By  Manlet  Hopkins. 

%vo,  price  \2s,  6d,  cloth. 

The  History,  Topography,  and  Antiquities  of 

,    the  Isle  of  Wight.    By  Davenport  Adams. 

Quarto,  25  Steel  Plates,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  2l,  28, 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO. 


RECENT   WORKS— co7iti7iued. 

Manual  of  Therapeutics. 
By  Edward  John  Waking 

Fcap.  Svo,  price  12«.  6</.  cbth, 

0   Summer    Cruises  with  the  Baltic  Fleet 

in  1854-5;  Being  Hie  Log  of  tlie  "  PeC  By  11.  E. 
Hughes,  M.A. 

Second  Edition,  Post  Svo,  with  Views  and  Charts,     \0s,  6d,  cloth, 

e  Court  of  Henry  VII I. :  being  a  Selection 

of  the  Despatches  of  Sebastian  Giustinian,  Venetian 
Ambassador i  1515-1519.  Translated  by  Rawdon 
Brown. 

Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  price  21«.  cloth. 

Campaign  with  the  Turks  in  Asia. 
By  Charles   Duncan. 

Two  Vols.,  post  Svo,  price  21«.  clotlt, 

e  Red  River  Settlement. 

By  Alexander  Ross,  Author  of  "  Fur  Hunters  in  the 
Fax  West" 

One  Volume,  post  Svo,  price  lOs,  6d,  cloth. 

e  Fur  Hunters  of  the  Far  West. 

By  Alexander  Ross. 

Two  Volumes,  post  Svo.     With  Map  and  Plate,    2ls,  cloih. 

isso-Turkish  Campaigns  of  1828-9. 

By  Colonel  Chesney,  R.A.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

Third  Edition.     Post  Svo,  with  Maps,  price  \2s,  cloth, 

ilitary    Forces    and    Institutions    of  Great 

Britain.  By  H.  Bterley  Thomson,  of  the  Inner 
Temple. 

Svo,  lbs.  cloth. 

Manual  of  the  Mercantile  Law  of  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Professor  Leone  Levi, 
Author  of  **  Commercial  Law  of  the  World." 

Svo,  price  12«.  cloth, 

he  Laws  of  War  Affecting    Commerce  and 

Shipping.  By  H.  Btbrlbt  Thomson,  of  the  Inner 
Temple. 

Second  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.     Svo,  price  49.  6(/.  hoards. 
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WORKS  ON  INDIA   AND  THE  EAST. 

BRICADIER-CENERAL  JACOBS  PAMPHLETS. 

Tracts  on  the  Native  Army  of  India.    Sto,  2s. 
Remarks  on  the  Bengal  Army  and  Furlough 

lif'gulations.     8vo.  28. 
Rifle  Practice.       Third  Edition^  8ro,  28. 


The  English  in  Western  India  ;  being  the  Early 

History  of  Hie  Factory  at  Surat,  of  Bombay.    By  Philip 
Anderson,  A.M. 

Second  Edition,  Svo,  price  14«.  (doth. 


''Qaaint,  curion.s,  and  amosinf^,  this  volume 
Oeacribcs,  from  old  manoacripts  and  obscure 
books,  the  life  of  Enj^lish  merclianta  in  an 
Ijddian  Factory-    It  coutaiits  frcsli  and  arouaing 


gossip,  all  betring  on  events  and  characters  of 
historical  importance." — Atheiuieum. 
'*  A  book  of  permanent  Talne.** — Ouardiatu 


Liife  in  Ancient  India.     By  Mrs.  Speir. 

With.  Sixty  Illustrations  by  G.  Scharf.     Svo,  price  15«.,  elegantly  bound  m 

cloth,  gUt  edges. 


*'  We  should  in  vain  seek  fbr  any  other  trea- 
tise which,  in  so  short  a  space,  gives  so  well- 
connected  an  account  of  the  early  period  of 
Indiui  history.'' — Daily  Netrs. 

"  Whoever  desires  to  have  the  best,  the 
oomplctest,  and  the  most  popular  view  of  what 


Oriental  scholars  have  made  known  to  us 
respecting  Ancient  India  must  peruse  the  work 
of  Mrs.  Speir ;  in  which  he  will  find  the  story 
told  in  clear,  correct,  and  unaffected  English. 
The  book  is  admirably  got  up." — Examiner. 


The  Cauvery,  Kistnah,  and  Godavery :   being 

a  Report  on  the  Works  constructed  on  those  Rivers^  fof 
the  Irrigation  of  Provinces  in  the  Presidency  of 
Madras,  By  R.  Baird  Smith,  F.G.S.,  Lt-Col.  Bengal 
Engineers,  &c.,  &c. 

In  demy  8ro,  with  19  Plans,  price  28*.  clotK 
••  A  most  curious  and  interesting  work." — Economist. 

The  JBhilsa  Topes  ;  or,  Buddhist  Monuments  oj 

Central  India.     By  Major  Cunningham. 

One  Volume,  Sro,  with  Thirty-three  Plates,  price  30«,  cloth. 


"  Of  the  Topes  opened  in  various  parts  of 
India  none  have  yielded  so  rich  a  harvest  of 
Important  information  as  those  of  Bhilsa,  opened 
by  Major  Cunningliam  and  Ueut.  Maisey ;  and 


which  are  described,  with  an  abundance  of 
highly  curious  graphic  illustrations,  in  this  most 
interesting  hoo^."— Examiner, 


The  Chinese  and  their  Rebellions^ 

By  Thomas  Taylor  Meadows. 

One  Thick  Volume,  Svo,  with  Maps,  price  18«.  cloth, 

"  Mr.  Meadows'  book  is  the  work  of  a  learned, 
conscientious,  and  observant  person,  and  really 
important  in  many  respects." — Times. 

**  Mr.  Meadows  liaa  pToduee^  a  "vcftt 'which 


deserves  to  be  studied  by  all  who  would  gain 
a  true  appreciation  of  Chineae  character,  li^ 
mation  is  sown  broad- cast  through  etciy 
page." — Athe/icntm. 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.  1 1 


WORKS   ON  INDIA  AND   THE  EAST— canHnuecL 
Dr.  Royle  on  the  Fibrous  Plants  of  India  Fitted  for 

Cordage,  Clothing,  and  Paper.     8vo,  price  12^.  cloth. 

Dr.  Royle  on  the  Culture  and  Commerce  of  Cotton  in 

India,     8vo,  18s.  cloth. 

Butlers  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Assam.      One 

Volume  8i;o,  with  Plates,  price  12s.  cloth 

Dr.    Wilson    on    Infanticide    in    Western    India. 

Demy  8vo,  price  12^. 

Rev.  James  Coleys  Journal  of  the  Sutlej  Campaign^ 

Fcap.  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth. 

CrawfurdHs  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Malay 

Language.     2  vols.  8vo,  price  36s.  cloth. 

Roberts's  Indian  Exchange  Tables.     8vo.     Second 

Edition,  enlarged,  price  10s.  6c?.  cloth. 

Waring  on  Abscess  in  the  Liver.     8vo,  price  ^s.  6d. 

Laurie's  Pegu.     Post  8vo,  price  146'.  cloth. 

Boyd's    Turkish    Interpreter:    a    Grammar  of  tJie 

Turkish  Language.     8vo,  price  12s. 

BridgnelFs  Indian  Commercial  Tables.     Royal  Svo, 

price  21s.,  half-bound. 

The  Bombay  Quarterly  Review.     Nos.  I  to  1 1 ,  price 

5s.  each. 

Baillies  Land  Tax  of  India.      According  to  the 

Moohvmmudan  Law.     8vo,  price  6s.  cloth. 

Baillie's  Moohummudan  Law  of  Sale.     Svo,  price 

14s.  cloth. 

Irving  s  Theory  and  Practice  of  Caste.     Svo,  price 

5s.  cloth, 

GingelVs     Ceremonial     Usages     of    the     Chinese^ 

Imperial  8vo,  price  9s.  cloth. 

2  he   Insurrection   in    China.      By  Dr.  Yvan   and 

M.  Gallery.     Translated  by  John  Oxenford.      Third  Edition. 
Post  8vo,  with  Chinese  Map  and  Portrait,  price  7s.  (jd.  cloth. 

Kesson^s  Cross  and  the  Dragon ;  or^  The  Fortunes 

of  Ghristianity  in  China.     Post  Svo,  6s.  cloth. 
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CHEAP  EDITION   OF  THE   WORKS   OF 

CURRER    BELL. 

Jane  Eyre.     By  Curreb  Bell. 

AVtr  Edition,    Small  Post  8ro,  price  2«.  6d!.  cloth. 


***J§ae  Eyre*  is  a  rpninrkable  production. 
FreshneM  an<l  ori;:iiuiIi:y.  truth  and  pa^aion, 
•iDffiilar  friicity  in  tlie  dcM-ription  of  natural 
and  in  the  analysation    of   human 


thooirht,  enable  this  tale  to  staand  Imldly  out 
from  the  raaM,  and  to  aasome  its  own  place 
in  the  bright  field  of  romantic  literature. "-~ 
Time$. 


Shirley.     By  Ccrreb  Bell. 


New  Edition.     Small  Post  800,  price  2«.  %d.  cloth, 

which,  for  strength  and  delicacy-  of  emotion, 
are  not  transcended  in  the  range  of  English 


**  The  peculiar  power  which  was  so  greatly 
admired  in  *Jane  Kyn.**  is  not  absent  fh>m 
tills  book.  It  possesses  deep  interest,  and  an 
trreaiatible  grasp  of  reality.    There  are  scenes 


flctiou."— £!xafniii€r. 


Villette.     Bv  Cubreb  Bell. 

New  Edition.     Small  Post  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth,     {Just  ready.) 


as    an    original    and    powerful 
Examiner. 


"This  novel  amply  sustains  the  fiune  of 
Che  author   of  *  Jane   Ejrre'   and  'Shirley' 

Wuthering  Heights.     By  Ellis  Bell^  and 
Agnes  Grey.     By  Acton  Bell. 


writer."^ 


{In  the  Press.) 


WORKS  OF  MR.  THACKERAY. 
Lectures  on  the  English  Humourists  of  the  \Sth 

Century.     By  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Author  of  "  Vanity 
Fair,"  "The  Newcomes,"  &c. 

Second  Edition,     Crown  Stx),  price  10«.  6<i.  cloih. 

•*  To  those  who  attended  the  lectures,  the  tempered  but  never  weakened  by  experience 

book  wHl  be  a  pleasant  reminiscence,  to  others  and   sympathy;   the  felicitous   phrases,  the 

an  exciting  novelty.   The  style— clear,  idioma-  striking  anecdotes,  the  passages  of  wise,  prac- 

tic,  forcible,  familiar,  but  never  slovenly ;  the  tical  reflection ;  all  these  lose  much  less  than 

searching  strokes  of  sarcasm  or  irony ;  the  we  could  have  expected  from  the  absence  of 

occasionsd  flashes  of  generous  scorn ;  the  touches  the  voice,  manner,  and  look  of  the  lecturer."-* 

of  pathos,  pity,  and  tenderness ;  the  morality  Spectator. 

Esmond.     By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Second  Edition.    3  vols.,  Crown  Sro,  reduced  to  16«.  cloth. 


••  Mr.  Thackeray  has  selected  for  his  hero  a 
very  noble  type  of  the  cavalier  softening  into 
the  man  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  for 
his  heroine  one  of  the  sweetest  women  that 
ever  breathed   from  canvas    or  from  book, 


since  RafEaelle  painted  and  Shakspeare  wrote. 
The  style  is  manly,  clear,  terse,  and  vigoroos, 
reflecting  every  mood — ^pathetic,  graphic,  or 
Barcasti&--of  the  -wtWAT,"— Spectator. 


The  Rose   and  the  Ring ;   or  the  History  of 

Prince    Giglio    and   Prince  Bulho.       By   Mr.    M.   X 

TlTMARSH. 

With  58  Cuts  drawn  In)  tKe  Author,     3rd  Edition,  price  5s. 
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NEW   NOVELS. 

(to  be  had  at  all  libraries). 

Riverston.      By    GEOBGiiWA   M.  Craik.     3  vols. 
The  Nohle  Traytour.     A  Chronicle.     3  vols. 


"  a  chronicle  interesting  for  its  £acts,  in- 
teresting for  its  associations,  and  above  all 
interesting  and  important  for  the  clear  views 
vhich  it  gives  of  the  modes  of  life  in  *  merry 
England*  at  the  eventful  period  to  which  it 
refers." — Observer. 

**  It  is  an  Elizabethan  masquerade.  Shakes- 


peare, the  Qae^n,  Kamx,  KaU^lgli,  and  ft 
hundrd  rioblcn,  knitrhti,  ari<l  l<i(li«;N  of  the 
land  hpi^iAT  on  tli«;  *:t>i',',t%  wtii'ii  )>r(iM;ntH  ft 
close  and  eWtf/mU:  ''i\,y  <>f  t\\t:  Kli/jttxitli.'in 
fftAhions.  The  author  han  inihur-d  liiiiiiiolf 
with  the  spirit  of  tlit:  tUfii'.>%."—JM:a(ler. 


Farina  ;  a  Legend  of  Cologne. 

By    George     Meredith,    Author    of    ^^'I'Ikj    Shaving 
of  Sha^at"     1  vol.     Post  Svo,  10«.  C)d.  cloth. 


"  *  Farina'  has  a  delicate  aroma  which  a  re- 
fined reader  will  appreciate.  The  story  is 
cleverly  conceived." — Olobe. 

**  We  cordially  recommend  it  for  general 
pnrchase  and  perusal." — Daily  Neies. 

"  A  great  improvement  upon  *  The  Sharing 
of  Shagpat.'  **— Spectator. 


"  There  is  mwM  art  'lirtiilayitd  tri  ttw 
management  of  thfi  ntory."    Hitlut'dny  Itt-Hfa. 

***  Farina'  <utrinot  fail  Ut  uiiiii*«)  tlio  iiiOHt 
sober  minded  r'rad'jr."    drilic. 

**T}ie  ci>m^}%\i\t3n  lias  a  true  Uheniiih 
flavour." — Presi. 


Lucian  Play  fair.     By  Thomas  Mackern.    3  vols. 


"  There  are  many  true-hearted  sketches  in 
it  of  the  homes  of  our  poor,  and  some  wise 
thoughts  about  education,  mingled  with  specu- 
lations that  at  least  tend  in  a  right  direction." 
Examiner. 

**  It  is  impossible  to  close  the  book  without 


a  feeling  of  deep  rft%\A:('.i  fur  thn  writer,  fbr 
purity  and  elevation  of  UU  vUtwn,  h\n  caniOMt^ 
ness  without  bltlnnii-.sn."-  (H(>he.. 

**  The  autlior  ban  »orii<;  Kr.ipliir.  |)Ower,  and 
rarions  scencM  In  the  thr(:<!  vohiiiieN  are  drawn 
with  much  viTldnc»«/'~/'reM. 


The  Professor.     By  Currer  Bell,    2  vols. 

Below  the  Surface:  a  Story  of  English  Country 

Life.     3  vols. 

The  Roua  Pass ;  or.  Englishmen  in  the  High- 
lands.   By  Erick  Mackenzie.    3  vols. 

Kathie   Brande:    The  Fireside  History  of  a 

Quiet  Life.     By    Holme    Lee,    Author   of    ^^  Gilbert 
Massenger,"  **  Thomey  Hall,"  &c.     2  vols. 

Friends  of  Bohemia  ;   or.  Phases  of  London 

Life.     By  E.  M.  Whitty,  Author  of  "The   Govern- 
ing Classes."     2  vols.,  post  8vo. 

The  Eve  of  St.  Mark.  Br  Thomas  Doubleday.  2  vols. 
Oliver  Cromwell.   By  Chas.  Edward  Stewart.   2  vols. 


14  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


NOVELS    FORTHCOMING. 
77/6'  W/iite  House  hy  the  Sea :   a  Love  Story 

2  vols. 

Gaston    Bligh.       By    L.     S.    Lavenu,    Anthor    < 

"  Erlesmcre."     2  vols. 

The  Three  Chances.     By  the  Author  of  «  The  Fai 

Carcw."     3  vols. 

The  Moors  and  the  Fens.    3  vols. 
Tlie  Cruelest  Wrong  of  all.     l  vol. 


RECENT  NOVELS. 

Tender  and  True.      By  the  Author  of  "  Clara  Morison. 
2  vols. 

Young   Singleton.      By  Talbot   Gwtnne,  Author  o 

«  The  School  for  Fathers,"  &c.     2  vols. 

JErlesmere.     By  L.  S.  Lavenu.    2  vols. 
Perversion:  or.  The  Causes  and  Consequences 

of  Infidelity.     Second  Edition.     3  vols. 
Beyminstre.      By  the  Author  of  ^^  Lena."     3  vols. 
After  Dark.     By  Wilkib  Collins.    2  vols. 
Amherhill.     By  A.  J.  Bakrowcliffb.    2  vols. 
Leonora.      By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Maberly,     3  vols. 
Eveleen.     By  E.  L.  A.  Berwick.    3  vols. 
Maurice  JElvington.     By  Wilfrid  East.    3  vols. 
/    Florence  Templar,     i  vol. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Elementary  Works  on  Social  Economy,     Uniform  in 

foolscap  8vo,  half-bound. 

I.— OUTLINES  OF  SCXJIAL  ECONOMY.     Is.  ^d. 
II.— PROGRESSIVE  LESSONS  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.    U  ^d. 
III.— INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES.    2*. 
IV.— QUESTIONS    AND    ANSWERS    on   the   Abkanoements 

AifD  Relations  op  Social  Life.    2«.  6d 
v.— OUTLINES  OF  THE  UNDERSTANDING.    2*. 
VI.— WHAT  AM  I  ?    WHERE  AM  I  ?    WHAT  OUGHT  I  TO 
DO?  &c.    1*.  sewed. 

Swainson's  Lectures  on  New  Zealand.     Crown  8vo, 

price  25.  6c?.  cloth. 

Swainsons  Account  of  Auckland.     Post  8vo,  with  a 

view,  price  6s.  cloth. 

Playford^s    Hints  for    Investing    Money.      Second 

Edition,  post  8vo,  price  2«.  Qd.  cloth. 

Sir  John  Forbes  s  Memorandums  in  Ireland.      Two 

Vols.,  post  8vo,  price  11.  Is,  cloth. 

Leigh  Hunis  Men^  Women^  and  Books.     Two  Vols., 

price  105.  cloth. 

Table  Talk.     3^.  6rf.  cloth. 

— Wit  and  Humour.     5s.  cloth. 

Imagination  and  Fancy.     5s.  cloth. 

Jar  of  Honey.     5s.  cloth. 

Sir  John  HerscheVs  Astronomical  Observations  made 

at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     4to,  with  plates,  price  4Z.  45.  cloth. 

Darwins  Geological  Observations  on   Coral  Reefsj 

Volcanic  Islands,  and  on  South  America,     With  maps,  plates, 
and  woodcuts,  105.  6d.  cloth. 

Levis  Commercial  Law  of  the  World.     Two  Vols., 

royal  4to,  price  6Z.  cloth. 

Juvenile  Delinquency.       By   M.   Hill  and   C.  F. 

CoRNWALLis.     Post  8vo,  pricc  ^s,  cloth. 

Dmibledays  True  Law  of  Population.    Third  Edition, 

8vo,  105.  cloth. 

McCanris  Argentine  Provinces^   8fc.     Two   Vols., 

post  8vo,  with  illustrations,  price  245.  cloth. 

Rowc?*q/i's   Tales  of  the   Colonies.      Fifth   Edition. 

65.  cloth. 

Goethe's  Conversations  ivith  Eckermann.     Translated 

by  John  Oxenfoed.     Two  Vols.,  post  8vo,  IO5.  cloth. 

KavanagKs  Women  of  Christianity  Exemplary  for 

Piety  and  Charity,     Post  Svo,  with  Portraits,  pricc  123.,  in 
embossed  cloth,  gilt  edges. 
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POETRY. 

£!?ifllfi?id  IN    Tiine  of  War.     By  Sydney   Dobell, 

Aullior  of"  lijihliT,"  "The  Roman,"  &c.     Crown  8vo,  5.<?.  cloth. 

** '  KiikIiiiiiI  in  Time  (if  War  *  in  a  M'rioM  of  lyrics  reprcscntiiif^  the  emotions  of  tliose  who  are 
loft  at  linii.r  111  licar  the  luiMiivL'  >urruwH  of  war,  aiid  of  thoNC  who  go  out  to  bruve  it^<  perihi."— 
Ml AtiniHftrr  /.'ii7«r. 

''That  >Ir.  IKiIm'11  v  :i  ]XN't.  *  Kiiu'IhiiiI  in  time  of  War*  bears  witness  in  many  single  lines,  and 
In  two  nr  thn-L-  »iiort  jMicnis." — Athrnaum. 

The    Cruel   Sister^  and  other  Poems.      Fcap.  8vo, 

As.  cloth. 

•*Tbcn"an-  trrn-fji  of  jhiwit,  anil  the  Tcrsiflcation  disploys  firccdom  and  skill." — Guardian. 

Poems  of   Pant   Years.       liv    Sir   Arthur    Hallam. 

Elton,  Jlart.,  M.P.     Fcap.  8vo,  ^s,  cloth. 

'*  A  refined,  scholarly,  and  ^^>nt1eiuanly  mind  is  apiiarent  all  through  tills  volume." — Leader. 

Poems.     By  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Fellows.     Fcap.  8vo, 

3«.  cloth. 

**  Tlieru  is  easy  simplicity  in  the  diction,  and  elegant  naturalness  in  the  thought."— 5pec^a^or. 

Lota^    AND    OTHER    PoEMs.      By    Devon     Harris. 

Fcap.  8vo,  As,  cloth. 

"Dteplaybig  hi{,'h  poetic  genius  and  power.**— £W«rfic  Review, 

Poetrif  from  Life.     By  C.  M.  K.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth 

gilt,  -5^. 

**  Elegant  verses.     The  author  has  a  pleashig  tiuicy  and  a  refined  vaiaA."— Economist. 

Poems.     By  Walter  R.  Gassels.     Fcap.  Svo,  price 

3s.  M.  cloth. 

"  Mr.  Co-^acls  has  deep  poetical  feeling,  and  gives  promise  of  real  excellence.  His  i)oems  are 
written  sometimes  with  a  strength  of  expression  by  no  means  common."— G^uarJtan. 

Garlands  of  Verse.      By   Thomas   Leigh.      Fcap. 

Svo,  55.  cloth. 

"  One  of  the  best  things  in  the  *  Garlands  of  Verse'  is  an  Ode  to  Toil.  Tliere,  aa  elsewhere, 
there  is  excellent  feeling."— vCxa/Zii/^^r. 

Balder.   By  Sydney  Dobell.  Crown  Svo,  7^.  6rf.  cloth. 

"  The  writer  has  fine  qiialities ;  his  level  of  thought  is  lofty,  and  his  passion  for  the  beautiful 
has  the  truth  of  instinct." — Athenaum. 

Poems.     By  William  Bell  Scott.     Fcap.  Svo,  with 

Three  Etchings,  price  55.  cloth. 

**Mr.  Scott  has  poetical  feeling,  keen  observation,  deep  thought,  and  command  of  language."— 
Spectator. 

Poems.     By  Mary  Maynard.     Fcap.  Svo,  4^.  cloth. 

"  We  have  rarely* met  with  a  volume  of  poems  displaying  so  large  an  amount  of  power, 
blended  with  so  much  delicacy  of  feeling  and  grace  of  expression."- CTii/rcA  of  Emjland 
Quarterly. 

Poem^.    By  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell.    Fcap. 

Svo,  45.  cloth. 

Select    Odes  of  Horace.     In   English   Lyrics.    By 

J.  T.  Black.     Fcap.  Svo,  price  45.  cloth. 

Loudon*.  Printed  \>y  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  Little  Green  Arbonr  Conrt. 
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